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Arr. I.—Review or tHe Dirricuuties or INFIDELITY. 


The Difficulties of Infidelity. By the Rev. G. S. Faprr. 
« « 
Tue number is greater, we believe, than is generally imagined, 
of those who have secretly some doubts of the truth of the bible, 
though they do not venture openly to deny its divine origin, much 
less to treat it with contempt and ridicule. They keep their un- 
belief to themselves, out of regard to their own character and in- 
fluence, or from a becoming deference to public opinion. Or they 
think perhaps, that, on the whole, the bible, although of human in- 
vention, contains many excellent precepts; and that no better sys- 
tem of religion exists, to restrain the follies, and check the vices 
of the great mass of mankind, who cannot be controlled by the 
simple principles of natural religion and philosophy, and who 
need the sanctions of something allied to superstition, to keep them 
in the paths of honesty, sobriety, and duty. 

f But, if the bible is a mere imposture, it surely is of importance 
to the great interests of society, that this should be distinctly and 
universally known. It cannot be, that a system of falsehood is 
best adapted to keep mankind in a proper state of subordination. 
Truth must certainly be triumphant at last; and even the pru- 
dent men of the world have long established it as a maxim, that 
honesty is the best policy. No; if the bible is of mere human in- 
vention, containing some good precepts, mingled with a great 
mass of absurdity and superstition, let us not fear to have our fami- 
lies, and domestics, and society at large, understand this; and let 
us resort to the eternal principles of truth, which alone is omnipo- 
tent, and will finally prevail. But there is a serious alternative. 

Vor. Il. 49 
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The bible may be a revelation from God; and if so, we reject it at 
the peril of incurring the awful penalties which it threatens against 
those who deny its authority, and spurn its offers of mercy. 

We wish therefore to address ourselves directly to those of our 
readers, who may have entertained doubts on this subject, and to 
show them, that many of the difficulties which keep them in a state 
of unbelief, may be urged with equal force, against the truth of what 
is called natural religion; and that to be consistent with themselves, 
they must adopt at once, (and stake their eternal interests on the 
choice,) the dark and cheerless doctrines of arnrism. For, if we 
should succeed in showing, that those who reject the bible, and yet 
believe in what is termed natural religion, derived entirely from the 
light of nature, have as many difficulties, and perplexities, and 
apparent contradictions to contend with, as those have who receive 
the scriptures as a revelation from God ; it is manifest, that the 
unbeliever must also reject natural religion, and maintain with the 
atheist, that there is no creator of the universe; no moral governor 
of the world to whom we are accountable for our actions; no ex- 
istence after death; and no future state of rewards and _punish- 
ments. Or rather, for atheism,,too, is attended with innumerable 
difficulties, and *perpléxities, and contradictions ; he must believe, 
that he can believe nothing ; and thus abandon all hopes of ever 
arriving at any thing like truth, in what relates to his destiny beyond 
the grave. Addressing ourselves then directly to the unbeliever, 
we shall proceed to examine some of the objections, which he 
offers against the divine origin of the bible; and shall see if they 
do not apply, with equal, and even greater force, to those prin- 
ciples of religion, which he admits can be derived from the light 
of nature, and which he still professes to believe. 

1. You object, then, that if the bible is a revelation from God, 
it but ill accords with his character as a benevolent being, that 
he should not have made it sooner to mankind ; and that he should 
still leave so many millions of the human race entirely ignorant of 
of its contents. We admit, that there is something very mysterious 
in all this, and that we find it difficult to assign satisfactory rea- 
sons for his domg thus. We might indeed, if time would permit, 
suggest some things which, we think, would relieve your mind on 
this subject ; but we choose rather to meet the objection in all the 
force which it has, at present, in your view, only observing that 
there are many things which a kind father is obliged to do in the 
management of his children, equally inexplicable, and apparently 
contradictory, to their inexperienced minds; or which a wise gov- 
ernment is obliged to do, equally difficult to be explained by many 
of the more ignorant and least informed citizens. 

But do you not perceive, that this same objection applies to that 
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system of religious belief and practice which, you say, is so clearly 
taught us by the light of nature? You, perhaps, are endowed by 
the creator with a strong intellect; you have had a good educa- 
tion; you have been brought up in the midst of civilized society ; 
and you have enjoyed the advantages of reading what wise and in- 
telligent men have written, on the subject of natural religion. Per- 
haps too you are indebted, and more than you are aware of, to 
the very bible which you reject; possibly to the kind instructions 
of a pious father or mother, for that very light which you think you 
derive solely from natural religion, and the dictates of your own 
conscience. Be this as it may, think for a moment, of the millions 
and millions of your fellow men, in this and the long lapse of past 
ages, who have been so differently situated, in these respects, from 
yourself; and who have been wholly unable, from the mere light 
of nature, to attain any where near to the comprehension and 
belief of those principles and precepts of natural religion, which 
you consider so essential to guide mankind in the way of duty and 
happiness. Now, why has the benevolent author of our being, 
who possesses infinite power to do it, if he had seen fit, why has 
he not extended the instructions to be derived from the light of na- 
ture, equally to all mankind in this and in the hundreds of genera- 
tions that are past? It will not do to reply, that he has equally 
given this light to all, but that some have attended to its guidance 
and others have not. Why has he distributed the advanta- 
ges for gaining instruction from this light, so unequally ? Suppose 
you had been born a Hottentot, how many of the doctrines of na- 
tural religion would you have understood, compared with what you 
now know? Why has God placed the Hottentots in circumstances 
so much more unfavorable, than those in which he has placed 
you, for deriving instruction from the light of nature? And since cer- 
tain philosophers have risen to such elevated contemplations of the 
Deity, and to so correct a knowledge of his will and our duty, why 
has not God, in the course of his providence, devised means for the 
diffusion of this knowledge, so important to be known, throughout 
the whole mass of mankind? You certainly will not limit his power, 
and say, that he could not have done it, if he had deemed it best. 
He has not done it; and therefore if, on this account, you reject 
revealed religion, in order to be consistent you are bound to reject 
natural religion, and settle down into ATHEISM. 

2. You have, you say, a still stronger objection against the truth 
of the bible. If it is a revelation from God, expressly intended to 
instruct us in the way of our duty, and if (as it teaches,) such 
tremendous consequences are to result from our rejecting any of 
its fundamental doctrines ; why is it not so clear, and full, and 
explicit, as not to leave any possible room for doubt, or even for 
misapprehension? Why do the wise, and learned, and good differ 
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so much with regard to its meaning: and while all who call them- 
selves christians, profess to bow most reverently to its authority, 
why do men of prayer, and piety, and of laborious research, dis- 
agree so greatly, as to separate from each other, and arrange them- 
selves into such a multiplicity of sects and denominations? Now 
to this we might answer, that there are some very obvious reasons 
why, in this imperfect state of being, which is also, a state of proba- 
tion, affording a test of all the peculiarities of the moral character of 
man, God should leave some parts of the bible in such a degree of 
obscurity, as to afford room for a difference of opinion, among 
those who embrace it as the only rule of their faith. It tests, in 
many cases, the degree of docility with which the doctrines of 
scripture are received ; it shows, in others, how far the judgment 
may be warped, by early associations and prejudices; it exhibits in 
some, the difficulty of making the native pride of human reason, 
bow to the self-denying doctrines of the cross; it furnishes scope 
for the exercise of candor and charity, among those who disagree ; 
it makes even more prominent, those truths which so many wise, 
and learned, and pious men of varions denominations, agree in con- 
sidering fundamental ; and it teaches us all, most forcibly, that the 
private rights of conscience are to be most scrupulously regard- 
ed, that to the great searcher of hearts alone, we are accountable 
for our religious opinions, and that truth is the only weapon, which 
the hand of benevolence should use, in endeavoring to attack what 
we may deem error, and to establish the plain simple and infinitely 
interesting doctrines of the word of God. 

But let us wave these solutions of the difficulty. Let us admit 
this objection to stand in all its force. If the deist hopes to prove 
any thing by it, against the truth of christianity, he, at the same 
time, shows that his own boasted natural religion is also to be re- 
jected, as unworthy of the source from which he affirms it to have 
come. Is the light of nature so much clearer than that of revela- 
tion, that it forces its way, through all the associations, and preju- 
dices, and peculiar opinions of mankind, and shines into the mind 
and the heart, with an effulgence so bright, that no possible doubt 
or misapprehension can exist with regard to the eternal principles 
of right and wrong, and the duties which man is to perform to him- 
self, his fellow-men, and his God ? 

Go to those nations, on the one hand, who enjoy this light of 
nature, as the deist would say, in its purest, clearest emanations. 
Visit the untutored Indian, the groveling Hottentot, the wandering 
Arab, and thousands of other tribes of ancient and modern times, 
and ask them for their religious creeds. Sit down, on the other 
hand, at the feet of the greatest philosophers, who have never en- 
joyed the light of revelation, the Egyptian, the Grecian, and the 
Roman sages, and let them tell you all that they have believed and 
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taught about the soul, and virtue, and vice, and God, and a future 
state. Amid all this mass of opinions, do you find no jarring sys- 
tems of religious faith and practice, no diversity of sects, no angry 
contests about “the greatest good?’ Or rather, do you not find 
ten thousand times more of all these heterogenous elements, than 
among the various christian denominations who acknowledge the 
bible as their guide? Now, do you not see, that if it is an objec- 
tion to the divine origin of the bible, that the light of revelation 
does not shine so clearly, as to produce a uniformity of belief 
among all who receive it as coming from God, it is equally so 
against natural religion? For the light of nature, coming as you say, 
from God who is the author of nature, shines so indistinctly that it 
has left, and still leaves, those who depend upon it for guidance, in 
so much darkness as to produce even a greater diversity of reli- 
gious belief, than exists among different denominations of christians. 
And if God has wise reasons for his conduct, in the one case, he 
doubtless has, also, in the other. ‘To be consistent, therefore, you 
ought to reject both natural and revealed religion, and abide by the 
appalling doctrines of atheism, or scepticism. ‘The atheist and the 
sceptic can reason as forcibly against you, as you think you do 
against the believer in the inspiration of the scriptures. 

3. You go on to say, that you cannot read the bible in the ori- 
ginal Janguages in which it was written ;—that you have to rely on 
a translation made by fallible, and perhaps prejudiced men ;—that 
learned men already begin to give very different interpretations of 
some of the most important passages of scripture ;—that, for aught 
you know, those texts which you are now called upon to believe, 
as containing truths on which your eternal salvation depends, may 
soon have a very different construction put upon them ;—that, 
thus, your faith may be constantly changing, and yourself, at 
length, left in the deepest uncertainty; and that, therefore, to 
make short and sure work, you think the wisest course is, at once 
to reject the whole, as altogether unworthy of the source of uner- 
ring truth, from which it professes to come. 

Let us examine these objections candidly. If the principle on 
which they are grounded, is correct, we cannot receive any truth 
at second hand. Suppose you had a vast amount of property at 
stake, and the decision of a court of justice was to determine your 
fate. Would you refuse to give any attention or credit to some 
most weighty testimony in your favor, because it came from a 
foreigner, in a language that neither you nor the judge could un- 
derstand? Would you not condemn the judge as grossly unjust, 
if he should decline to receive this testimony, through a credible 
interpreter, because there might be a possible chance that the 
latter was either ignorant or prejudiced? 
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Now God, whom you acknowledge to be the moral governor of 
the world, by his providence, has brought about a state of things 
in human society, whereby your most important interests, nay your 
life itself, may depend upon the testimony that can only be ob- 
tained through the medium of a credible interpreter. ‘This is a 
plain matter of fact, and you cannot say, that it impeaches the 
goodness of God, or his fatherly care over you. He may, then, 
cause your eternal interests, the life of your soul, to depend on 
the truths of revelation which you can learn in no other way, than 
through the medium of a translation made by intelligent, and hon- 
est, and credible men. ‘The two cases, in principle, are exactly 
parallel. 

But, let us take another view of the subject. Whence did you 
derive the doctrines and precepts of that natural religion, of which 
you so much boast? Did you gain them by the mere contem- 
plation of the works of nature? Some of your most sublime 
conceptions of the power and majesty of God, are drawn from 
the science of astronomy. Are you acquainted with that science? 
Have you taken nothing, in all your researches, at second 
hand, and upon trust? How do you even know that the world 
existed three hundred years ago, but upon human testimony ? 
How do you know that there are any other parts of the world be- 
sides those which you have actually seen, but upon human testi- 
mony? Did your own mind, from the mere light of nature, 
unaided by education ; without any assistance from the suggestions 
of others, from the perusal of books, and from the constant, 
though perhaps to you insensible, influence of the highly eultiva- 
ted and refined state of society in which a kind providence has 
cast your lot, nay from that very bible which you affect to disbe- 
lieve and despise ; did your own mind originate those notions of 
God, and of right and wrong, and of your accountability to him, 
and of the immortality of your soul, which you say constitute your 
system of natural religion, and are sufficient, without the aid of 
revelation, to guide you in the paths of duty and of peace? For 
once be honest, and admit, that, for most, if not for all these valu- 
able discoveries, as you deem them, you have been dependent on 
the testimony and the teaching of others. 

Well; in receiving the tr uths of revelation, those who do not 
understand the original Janguages in which the bible was written, 
are also dependent, if you please, on the testimony and the teach- 
ing of others. If on this,g-ound you reject revealed religion, on 
precisely the same ground, the atheist loudly calls upon you to be 
consistent, and to reject natural re ligion. 

In addition to this, we ask you candidly to consider the very 
striking fact, that notwithstanding the numerous transcripts which 
have been inade of the sacred scriptures, the original has been so 
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wonderfully preserved, that the number of disputed texts is com- 
paratively very small indeed ; and that among all the translations 
in so many different languages, you find all the important and es- 
sential doctrines of the gospel, alike unfolded and supported by a vast 
aniount of passages about which, as actually having a place in the 
original, there is not a shadow of dispute. ‘Those who differ, 
admit the genuineness of the texts from which they deduce their 
various opinions. Your duty then is, to take the general scope 
and tenor of the bible, and to embrace those views of divine truth 
which your own conscience will approve. But why is not this 
light so clear, you say, as to leave no room for misapprehension or 
doubt?) Why is not your light of nature so clear, we reply, as to 
leave no room for misapprehension or doubt? Do you find none 
that interpret this light of nature differently from what you do? 

Once more, then, we call upon you to be consistent. If you 
reject revelation, reject also natural religion. Become an atheist. 
Become a sceptic. Believe that you can believe nothing. Plunge 
your soul, buoyant sometimes, amid the cares and sorrows of life, 
with a cheering hope of immortality, into the deepest abysses of 
doubt and despair. Inculcate your doctrines upon the wife of 
your bosom, to make her more faithful, and kind, and affectionate ; 
upon your children, to render them more dutiful and obedient; 
upon your domestics, that they may be more honest and industri- 
ous; upon society at large, that men may do to others, as they 
would have others do to them; upon nations, that they may re- 
spect each others rights, and live together in one great brother- 
hood of peace and love. Press these doctrines of unbelief to 
your breast, when the world deceives and disappoints you, that 
you may draw from them some balm for a wounded spirit. Let 
them allay the corrodings of a gnawing conscience. Let them 
dispel the memory of past folly and guilt. Let them purify and 
ennoble your soul, and disarm death of its sting, and the grave of 
its horror, in the agonies of your dying hour. 

Then, when every earthly prop is gone; when pleasures can 
no longer dispel your gloomy forebodings ;—when riches can pur- 
chase you no relief ;—when honors fade before your sight like the 
bubbles that children play with ;—when even the voice of domestic 
love can no longer soothe your anguish, and the hand of the ten- 
derest friendship can no longer administer to your necessities ; (for 
they will be only the necessities of the immortal spirit ;)}—then, 
while that spirit is struggling to be disenthralled from its tenement 
of clay,—then, recall those doctrines of unbelief, and let your soul 
be stayed upon them! 

No! Rather, we entreat you, cease to disbelieve, to reject, to 
ridicule that book, which, in spite of all the objections that scoffers 
and infidels have, in vain, attempted to bring against it, stands firm 
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against their assaults,—stands, supported by evidence that has 
convinced thousands of the best and wisest of men ;—stands, the 
only hope of the wretched sinner, inasmuch as it reveals in the 
death of Jesus Christ, the only way of pardon, and peace, and 
safety ;—-stands, to be your guide, and wisdom, and strength, and 
support, and consolation, in life, and in death, and forever, if you 
will but believe and obey it. 

We are aware, that there are other objections, which you have 
been in the habit of urging against the truth of the bible. If time 
would permit, we should not shrink from the task of answering 
them; which, we think, could easily be done, in the same way 
in which we have already replied to some of the common ar- 
guments, that the unthinking employ to satisfy themselves, and 
even to convince others, that it is both right and safe, to reject 
the scriptures as not a revelation from God. If you will but 
seriously and candidly review such arguments, you will find, 
that, in every case, both the atheist and the sceptic, can press you 
with even stronger objections, against the truth of what you call 
natural religion, than you can bring against the truth of revealed 
religion. 

Are you prepared then, in order to be consistent, to reject 
natural religion, and, of course, every system of religious faith 
and practice? You cannot avoid this dilemma. Ponder well 
on the choice you are about to make. Your soul, your never- 
dying soul, is concerned in the issue. 

Do you ask, why we believe that the bible is a revelation from 
God? 

1. We answer, the bible, as you know, and, indeed, as all its op- 
posers are obliged to admit, was written by different individuals, 
at different periods of time, far distant from each other, and in dif- 
ferent countries. Now can you believe that one uniform, connect- 
ed, and consistent system of imposture could thus be planned, and 
kept up, and propagated through a long succession of ages and 
generations of men? Look at the old testament, referring in every 
part to something future. Look at the new testament, equally re- 
ferring in all its parts to what had past, and was recorded in the 
old, and see the wonderful harmony pervading both these portions 
of the bible. Why do they not contradict each other? How hap- 

ens it, that various prophecies announced long before the birth of 
Jesus Christ, have been.so exactly fulfilled by his coming into this 
world, and by subsequent events? ‘They are not general and am- 
biguous predictions, like those of the heathen oracles. The 
‘*‘seed of the woman,” whose coming was announced in Genesis, 
was more clearly described by the prophets in successive ages, as 
one who should be a descendant of Abraham, of the tribe of 
Judah, of the family of David. The time of his appearance on 
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earth was definea by attendant circumstances, and limited to a par- 
ticular period. It was predicted, that a messenger should go be- 
fore him, and that after a course of life and teaching, particularly 
described, he should be betrayed by a friend, for a sum exactly 
specified; that he should suffer death by the piercing of his hands 
and his feet; that vinegar should be offered him to drink in his 
last agonies; that he should be buried in the sepulchre of a rich 
man; that lots should be cast for the distribution of his garments ; 
with a multitude of other circumstances, all detailed with the mi- 
nuteness of historical statement. Is it possible, in the nature of 
things, that such predictions, reaching back for thousands of years, 
should all be fulfilled by the operation of mere chance? Is there 
any thing like it to be found in the history of our race? 

2. What better evidence have you, that there was such a man as 
Julius Cesar, than that there was such a person on earth, eighteen 
hundred years ago, as Jesus Christ? Why do you believe that the 
former performed certain actions? Only on human testimony. 
Have you not precisely the same kind of testimony, that Jesus 
Christ performed miracles? You have the testimony to this of 
many eye-witnesses, who, until they became his disciples, were 
among his bitterest opposers. ‘Their testimony is not that of a set 
of impostors, who had combined together to devise and propagate a 
system of falsehood ; but of men, themselves, in spite of their Jew- 
ish prejudices, convinced of the fact of Jesus Christ’s being the true 
Messiah, by his character and miracles. Paul, one of the strong- 
est witnesses in his favor, was, for a long time, one of his most vio- 
lent enemies. Were these men all deceived, in imagining that they 
saw Jesus Christ, in open day, heal the sick, and restore the blind 
to sight, and the deaf to hearing, and the dead to life? Had they 
not the best means of knowing whether he actually, as he had pre- 
dicted, rose from the dead? ‘Is it not most wonderful, if he was 
an impostor, and not only deluded thousands of his countrymen, but, 
for a season, those few privileged persons who were so intimately 
acquainted with his private character and conduct, that not one of 
them should eventually detect the imposture ; that not one should feel 
any remorse of conscience, nor listen to any dictates of honesty, or, at 
least any suggestions of prudence, and rescue themselves from the de- 
served reproach of their fellow men, and still more, from the disgrace, 
and persecution, and cruel sufferings and death that awaited them, 
and which they might most easily have avoided, by revealing the 
secret, and denouncing such an impostor, and thus restore them- 
selves tocomfort, and ease, and respectability ? 

Why did not the treacherous Judas, if he did nothing more than 
deliver up a base impostor to deserved punishment, expose him as 
such, and thus claim, as his merited reward, not the paltry sum of 
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thirty pieces of silver, but the heart-felt approbation of every honest 
man, from that time down to the present hour? 

Had not Judas the very best opportunity of ascertaining the 
nature and extent of the imposture, if Jesus Christ was a de- 
ceiver ; and was ke not under the influence of every conceivable 
motive to expose this imposture, if it was one? Would not the 
rulers and elders of the Jews have devised some means to elicit 
such important evidence from Judas, the cringing tool, the pur- 
chased instrument, of their designs against Jesus Christ, if he had 
been able to suggest even a doubt, with regard to the purity and in- 
tegrity of the Master whom he so basely betrayed? And if they 
had obtained the expression of such a doubt, would they not have 
most triumphantly published it, and would it not have been adduced 
at the trial of Jesus Christ, and should we not have had it handed 
down to us in the records of the day, and among the early writers 
who brought forward their strongest arguments against the truth of 
christianity? Think, for a moment, of all these circumstances be- 
ing brought before a court of justice, and yourself one of the jury ; 
what verdict, as an honest and impartial! man, would you feel your- 
self bound to give? 

3. If Jesus Christ and his disciples were impostors, they not 
only undertook a most hopeless, but a most inconsistent task. 
They had to admit the authentieity, and divine origin, of the 
Jewish scriptures. They had to allow the binding obligation of 
all the Mosaic economy, its laws, its precepts, its ceremonies, its 
whole complex and imposing ritual. ‘They had to acknowledge, 
that the prophecies of the Old ‘Testament would have an exact 
fulfilment. ‘They had to accommodate their new system of reli- 
gion, its doctrines, its precepts, its sanctions, and above all, the 
character and conduct of their leader, who claimed to be the 
promised Messiah, to all that had been revealed, and taught, and 

edicted, and enforced, by Moses and the long train of prophets. 
Christ himself declared, that he came not to destroy the law, but 
to fulfil it. He and his disciples, did not, as it were, start anew. 
They had to invent not only an imposture, if it was one, but an 
imposture which should tally, in all its parts, with a preceding and 
long-established systein of national religion, having the firm belief 
of a numerous and intelligent people. And all this was to be un- 
dertaken, by an obscure and humble individual, aided by a few 
poor, illiterate men, most of them mere fishermen. 

We have said, their task was a hopeless one. Truly, one would 
deem it so, if, under similar circumstances, it should be undertaken 
at the present day. It was also, a most inconsistent project. 
What; a set of deceivers, at all times, preaching up the strictest 
honesty! Men, endeavoring to delude others, declaiming against 


all falsehood and hypocrisy! A band of impostors, kind, affec- 
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tionate, charitable, meek, and forgiving, in all their intercourse 
with their fellow-men; and endeavoring, without the expectation 
of any earthly reward, but, on the contrary, with the almost certain 
prospect before them, of poverty, and disgrace, and reproach, and 
persecution, and death, under its most appalling forms, to diffuse a 
system of religious faith and practice, so hostile to the prejudices 
of their countrymen, as to excite their bitterest opposition; so 
repugnant to the pride and obstinacy of the human heart, as to de- 
mand a complete and triumphant victory over both; so pure, as 
to require the subjugation of every improper thought or unballowed 
emotion; so benevolent, as to insist upon nothing short of every 
one’s loving his neighbor as himself; and withal so simple and 
so strange, as to make the only conditions of enjoying its bene- 
fits, and o° securing the favor of God and the eternal happiness of 
the soul, a cordial repentance for sin, and a sincere faith in the 
atoning sacrifice of its founder, himself claiming to be the Son of 
God, and the only Savior of sinners, and submitting to the igno- 
minious death of the cross, as the consummation of his great and 
glorious work ! 

And yet this religion prevailed; and has continued to prevail, 
and is, at this moment, more and more widely prevailing, and has 
enlisted in its cause, thousands and thousands of the best and the 
most enlightened of men. How will you account for all this? 
Give what solution you please, and your very solution involves you 
in greater perplexities and contradictions, than attend the beliel of 
the truth of the bible. 

4. We shall offer only one argument more, in favor of the truth 
of christianity. Not that the subject is exhausted, but because our 
leading object in this discussion 1s, not so much to examine all the 
points at issue between those who receive the bible as a revelation 
from God. and those who deny its divine authenticity, as to con- 
vince the unbeliever, that so many difficulties and perplexities can 
be raised against the truth of what is termed natural religion, and 
so many arguments presented in support of revealed religion, that 
he ought most seriously to enter anew upon the investigation of a 
topic so deeply interesting to all of us, as rational, accountable, and 
immortal beings. We would conclude therefore, with stating what 
we consider one of the strongest evidences to prove the truth of 
revelation, and would press it most seriously upon the unbe- 
lever. | 

You have, probably, mingled extensively with mankind, and 
studied the various characters, and dispositions, and conduct of 
your fellow-men. You have seen some who profess to take the 
bible as the rule of their faith and practice, and who appear to act 
in conformity with its precepts, and to exhibit the real spirit of 
christianity in their lives and conversation. What do you think 
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of such persons? What seems to you to be the genuine influence 
of the christian religion upon them? How does it affect their 
tempers and conduct, as husbands, as wives, as parents, as child- 
ren, as friends and neighbors, and as members of civil society? 
Does it debase, or ennoble their character? Does it render them 
more selfish, or more generous? Where they are truly consistent 
christians, would you be less, or more, inclined to give them your 
affection and confidence? If you had, under circumstances of the 
most critical and momentous kind, to select, from the promiscuous 
mass of your acquaintances, one in whom you could repose a 
most sacred trust, and on whose integrity and disinterestedness 
you could most unhesitatingly rely, would you not be strongly in- 
clined to select a meek, humble, consistent follower of Jesus 
Christ? Can that religion be false, which produces such results? 
We know there are those who disgrace, and bring a reproach 
upon, the religion of the gospel, although they profess: to be among 
the number of those who embrace it. But this is what takes 
place in a thousand other instances of a similar kind. We cannot 
but believe, that you are too candid, to form an estimate of the 
religion of Jesus Christ, from the conduct of those who, while they 
claim to believe it, act in direct opposition to the spirit of its doc- 
trines and precepts. Read the New ‘Testament. Or, if i 
seems to you too laborious a task to sit down to the study of the 
whole book, be induced, at least, to read the four gospels; and as 
you read them, notice most critically the character and actions of 
Jesus Christ, and the doctrines and precepts which he inculcated, 
to guide the faith and the conduct of his followers. Detect, if you 
can, any thing which would lead you to suspect that he was an 
impostor. Point to one single precept of his, which, if you should 
adopt it as the rule of your feelings and actions, would not con- 
tribute to cievate your character, and to make you a better and a 
happier man. 

Ah! often, or we are greatly mistaken,—often have you -ighed 
inwardly; and while conscience has reproached you, and the 
world disappointed you, and death alarmed you, you have thought 
of this and that one among your acquaintances, who appeared to 
you to be truly under the influence of the religion of Jesus Christ, 
and secretly wished, that you might possess his spirit, and enjoy 
his peace of mind, and elevation above the trials and sorrows of 
life, his consistency of character, and his hope of a blessed immor- 
ty beyond the grave. 

Can that religion be false, which is the only one known to pro- 
duce such happy effects? Must not the bible be true, if it alone 
can afford these means of rendering us more elevated in our 
views; more noble and generous in our affections; more pure in 
cur motives; more honest in our purposes; more just in our deal- 
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ings; more kind in our intercourse with others; more calm in our 
consciences; more triumphant over the disappointments of life ; 
and in death, unappalled by its terrors, and unsubdued by its ago- 
nies, can support and cheer us, with the prospect of speedily en- 
tering into that world where a constant progress in knowledge, in 
holiness, and in happiness, will know no end ? 

Will you continue to reject such blessings ? Will you not be 
induced to examine that invaluable book, which supports its claims, 
as well by its: intrinsic worth, as by its external evidences, and 
which can make you “ wise unto salvation,” through faith in Jesus 
Christ. What if you continue to despise this Savior! On what 
will you rest the present peace, and the eternal welfare, of your tm- 
mortal soul ? 








== — LN 
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o 
True Religion Dilineated. By Josern Bexxamy, D. D. 


In a late article on the early history of the Congregational 
churches of New-England, we gave a succinct account of the dis- 
orders attendant on the great revival of religion, which commenced 
in 1740. A principal cause of those evils, was the want, on the 
part of the people generally, of enlightened views respecting the 
nature of true religion. Long before that glorious event, the churches, 
to an alarming extent, had sunk into a state of apathy and formal- 
ism; and a great majority of their pastors, solicitous rather to dis- 
play their cumbrous logic, than to rouse the moral sensibilities of 
ther hearers, preached more on ethics, than on subjects strictly 
evangelical, adroitly exhausting the numerous divisions and subdi- 
visions of their discourses, just at the close of the allotted hour. 
On doctrinal points, it was sufficient if they kept within the range of 
the venerated catechism of Westminster. In argumentation, the 
‘ Medulla Theologie” was their guide: and as for pertinent, 
rich, and copious illustration, it was little thought of, and therefore 
scarcely attempted. The people, as a body, had comparatively 
few religious books, and no tracts, or periodical works. Of the 
treatises in general circulation, the greater part were of a kind not 
the best adapted to afford clear and discriminating views of experi- 
mental religion. ‘The immortal work of Bunyan was, indeed, ex- 
tensively read; but it was an allegory, and it is questionable whe- 
ther more, even of God’s people, were not merely amused by the 
ingenuity of the story, than enlightened by its figurative import, in 
regard to the nature of the evangelical graces. Of works on 
casuistry too, there was no deficiency, from the folio directory of 
Baxter, down to the duodecimos of some two or three other authors. 
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But they all told rather, what a true christian was authorized to do, 
than what it is to be a true christian. 

It cannot be denied, that there-is much in the-writings of such 
men as Goodwin, Owen, Baxter, Flavel, etc. which may greatly 
help to distinguish between true and false signs of grace. They 
have proved serviceable to thousands now in glory, and were bene- 
ficial to multitudes during the interesting period before us. But in 
some respects, they were all defective. ‘Though not silent in respect 
to the nature of religious affections, they say more to point out the 
duties and privileges of christians, than to show low far a person 
may go in his feelings and performances, and yet be destitute of 
piety. They too generally seem to represent men as being quite 
in a hopeful way, if they are only in a serious mood, and as being 
children of God, if they find delight in the external duties of reli- 
gion; thus taking it for granted that the motive is right, and that the 
pleasure found in these services is evangelical. ‘These writers do 
not indeed deny, that a fervid glow of feeling under religious excite- 
ment, isoften a mere animal affection ; but they do not sufficiently 
specify the various cases, in which the emotion depends merely on 
the susceptibilities of our physical constitution. ‘They admit that 
multitudes are fatally deceived, by the conjoint influence of Satan 
and their own corruptions; but they say more, to show men their 
imminent danger of such deception, than to inform them, by the 
exhibition of a striking portraiture of christian experience, whether 
‘a deceived heart hath turned them aside.” ‘They were men of a 
fine spirit, and exalted piety ; but, with few exceptions, they were 
wanting in that condensation of thought, and in that directness and 
pungency of manner, which are so necessary to a vivid and effectual 
representation of the distinction between true and false religion. 
Nearly all the orthodox writers, both English and Scottish, who 
were generally read at that period, depicted characters of which 
they hoped favorably and spoke indulgently ; when they should 
have unmasked the hypocrite, or tamed the enthusiast, or destroyed 
the preposterous quiet of the self-deluded sinner. 

It is manifest, therefore, that other writers were demanded by 
the exigencies of the times, who though less distinguished for eru- 
dition, might, by actually witnessing the existing errors and disor- 
ders, enjoy peculiar advantages as spiritual soschers, and spiritual 
combatants. Such an one, among others, was Dr. Bellamy,—a 
man ol great mental vigor, enlightened views of theology, and heart- 
felt experience of the ‘truths which he t taught. His writings. com- 
prized in three octavo volumes, are confined to subjects of vital im- 
portance ; and though they were particularly adapted to the complex- 
ion of the times, they deserve to be carefully consulted at the present 
day, some of them as exhibiting,with uncommon clearness, the marks 
of genuine and false religion, ‘and others, as showing by what means 
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gross doctrinal corruptions and practical extravagances, were chiefly 
eradicated from our churches. ‘To an analysis, and examination, 
of one of his most important treatises, we shall now call the atten- 
tion of our readers. 

His first and most useful work was composed soon after the de- 
cline of the revival, when, mourning over the evils that attended 
and followed that extensive outpouring of the Spirit, he returned 
from his unwearied labors abroad, to the permanent occupancy of 
his own pulpit. Having witnessed, in various parts of New-Eng- 
land, on what slight and even presumptuous grounds, vast numbers 
were cherishing the fond persuasion that they had passed from 
death unto life, his heart was filled with the deepest concern ; and 
to destroy, if possible, the wide-spread delusion, he prepared his 
celebrated work entitled ‘True Religion Delineated.” Of this 
treatise, we shall present the following compendious analysis. 

In the opening sentence of the introduction, the author perspicu- 
ously states the ground on which he raises his superstructure. 
“True religion consists in a conformity to the law of God, and in 
a compliance with the gospel of Christ.” Of course his subject 
naturally divides itself into two parts, to each of which a distinct 
discourse is appropriated. The first is founded on Matt. xxii. 
37—40. ‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
—and thy neighbor as thyself.” In reference to the former part 
of the text, three points are announced for discussion ; nately, 
the nature of love to God, the motives to that love, and the 
measure of the love required. This love is stated to imply,— 
a correct intellectual view of the divine character; moral es- 
teem, involving a just sense of his perfections; benevolence, im- 
plying earnest desires that God would in all things glorify him- 
self, and bring all men to bless and praise his name; and com- 
placency, leading the soul to seek its chief delight in him, his 
service, and the prosperity of his kingdom. 

The motives to this supreme love of God, are represented to be, 
his infinite amiableness; his propriety in us, as our creator and 
preserver; his authority over us, as our rightful lawgiver and 
moral governor; the bounties of his providence, and the bles- 
sings of his grace. ‘These and all other motives to the love of 
God, may be reduced to the two considerations “of what he is in 
himself, and what he is to his creatures.” 

The measure in which we are bound to love God, is largely 
shown to be exactly correspondent with the degree of our intel- 
ligence, or natural capacity. Hence it is demonstrated, that the 
law which requires us to love him “ with all the heart,” is perfectly 
reasonable. 

The author next considers the second branch of the summary 
of the moral law, which respects love to our neighbor. In the 
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discussion of this subject, the leading topics are, the nature of holy 
love to our follow-men; the motives to the exercise of it; and 
the standard by which it is to be regulated. As to its nature, he 
shows that, it implies a just valuation of others, according to their 
various degrees of natural and moral worth; good will or benevo- 
lence, involving a deep interest in the temporal and _ spiritual well- 
being of all men; and a holy complacency in all who may be 
properly regarded as possessing moral excellence. ‘The motives 
assigned are, that it is right in itself, to love others as ourselves, 
inasmuch as valuable qualities derive no part of their intrinsic ex- 
cellence from the consideration that they are possessed by one 
person rather than another; that it is expressly enjoined by the 
law of God, and that it is enforced by divine example. 

In exhibiting the standard, by which love to our neighbor is to 
be regulated, the author betrays some want of logical accuracy ; 
but he makes it sufficiently clear, that we ought to love others just 
as, under the influence of a ‘ regular self-love,” (vol. 1. 187,) we 
love ourselves. As a proper self-love is habitual, strong, and 
permanent ; so also should be our love to others. As it ‘* respects 
all our interests, but especially our spiritual and eternal interest; so 
ought our Jove to our neighbor.” 

From this view of holy love to others, it is justly inferred that it 
is an entirely different emotion from any constitutional feeling, 
or impulse of the mind, such as * good nature, natural compas- 
sion, natural affection, or party feelings ;” all which, in their best 
forms, are but indifferent resemblances of the grace in question. 

As in the first discourse, of which we have sketched the outline, 
the main object of the author is, to show ‘ what is implied in a 
genuine conforinity to the law,” so in the second, he considers 
“wherein a genuine compliance with the gospel consists.”” This 
discourse is founded on John iii. 16. ** For God soloved the world, 
that he gave his only begotten Son,” ete. ‘These words are ap- 
propriately chosen, since they are as just a summary of the gospel, 
as the text of the former discourse is of the Jaw. In our abstract 
of this part of the work, we shall go no further into detail, than to 
specify, in brief terms, the five main points which he selects for 
discussion. ‘They are the following :—The grounds, on which 
God considered mankind as being in a perishing condition; the 
motives which induced him to do what he has done for their re- 
covery ; the necessity there was of a mediator, and how the way 
of life has been opened by him; the nature of saving faith in him, 
and the promise of everlasting life to those who possess this faith. 
These points, with the exception of the first, in the discussion of 
which, our participation in Adam’s sin is insisted upon, are treated 
with great propriety. 

The design of the whole was, to develop and defend some of 
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the most vital truths of revelation; and thus to refute the then 
prevailing errors of the Arminian and Antinomian schemes. But 
it is obvious that in a systematic development of his own views, 
the author could not turn aside to encounter first the tenets of the 
one, and then the other, of the two schemes which he meant to 
oppose. He was necessitated to meet the errors pertaining to 
both, as they happened to lie in his way. 

In order to show the manner in which the work is executed, 
and also to invite the attention of our readers to a treatise which 
has been too much neglected in later times, we shall select for re- 
mark a few of the more important topics, which, we think, are 
discussed with no common ability. 

We know of no writer who has been more successful in pre- 
senting a clear and vivid exhibition of the nature and claims of the 
divine law. In this, as well as in most of his other publications, it 
is his favorite theme. And he was peculiarly fitted to do it jus- 
tice, by the great depth of his piety, by his extensive acquaintance 
with various schemes of false religion which tended to subvert the 
law, and, if we do not misjudge, by the peculiar structure of his 
own mind. Much of the loftiness of conception and boldness of 
manner displayed in a sermon which he delivered in New-Haven 
on this subject, and of which Dr. Trumbull* gives us such an in- 
teresting description, is visible in all his other writings, whenever 
he is led to touch on the moral code. We do not mean to inti- 
mate, that Dr. Bellamy advanced any thing in relation to the 
spirituality, extent, perpetual obligation, or reasonableness of the 
divine law, which is not, universally admitted by orthodox minis- 
ters at the present day. But it is at least questionable whether, 
amid all the public instruction which is given in relation to evan- 
gelical truth, the grand features of the law on which the whole 
gospel system rests, are generally inculcated and urged with a 
frequency, particularity, and force, proportioned to their relative 
importance. Were we, who have already passed the meridian of 
life, called upon to give our testimony in the case, we should frank- 
ly say, that, so far as our observation has extended, the law of 
God is at present much less frequently and minutely dwelt upon 
in the pulpit, than it was even in the days of those venerable 
fathers, who instructed us in the period of our childhood and youth. 
And we think that their course was the preferable one, considering 
the intended and declared subserviency of the moral code to the 
success of the gospel. If the law,—and we must contend that the 
moral law is primarily meant,—is a schoolmaster to bring us to 
Christ, then no minister can reasonably expect that his labors will 
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be crowned with a blessing, any further than he strives to aid the 
effect of his evangelical instructions, by an influence derived from 
the eternal law of God. Should it be said, that ministers of the 
last age were generally less successful than those of the present, 
it may be admitted without impairing the truth of our position. Other 
causes of a counteracting tendency are to be taken into the ac- 
count. They had not laid aside all that was dry and cumbrous in 
a scholastic method ; they had not put away all that was cold and 
formal in manner; they had not adopted the modern system of 
incessant parochial labor, nor learnt the happy art of being accessi- 
ble to all their people; they had not—but we desist. It is not to 
their having preached much on the “ perfect” law of God, but to 
other causes, that we are to ascribe the fact that few of those pas- 
tors comparative'y, were favored with extensive revivals among 
their people. 

Conviction of sin, when the claims and the penalty of the law 
are not distinctly seen, is a natural impossibility ; for this state of 
mind imples a sense of violated obligation, an d of deserved wrath. 
It can, therefore, no more exist while the Jaw is out of view, then 
any other emotion of the mind can exist while the ebject naturally 
fitted to awake it is unperceived. By the larw is the knowledge 
of sin; for how can the conscience be burdened with guilt in the 
absence of a moral rule, or without a perception of obligation ? 
There are preachers, the mostof whose structions from the pulp 
are of the tender and soothing kind. "Fheir leading topics ere, the 
love of God, the condescension of Christ, the sufficiency of the 
atonement, the unlimited invitations of the gospel, the pleasures of 
religion in this life, the joys of heaven, ete. We admit that these 
subje cts are of cardinal Importance ;_ yet under the ministry of what 
man, who confines his instructions wheel ly, or even chiefly, to these 
and similar subjects, have we ever seen sinners tre mbling under the 
consciousness that “*the wrath of God abideth on them?” Than 
these subjects, nothing can be more pathetic, nothing more fitted 
to move the gentier sensibilities of our animal nature ; and in Innu- 
merable instances they have inspired men with confidence in a 
Savior, of whom they never felt their need, and with an assurance 
of entering a heaven, for which they had never learnt their tota} 
unfitness. It was by the lusciousness of such preaching, that the 
separates of whom we have spoken, were delighted, captivated, 
and, in manv instances it is to be feared, fatally ‘denoted: Their 
teschers, chosen from the iliterete mass, and being of course evsily 
inflated, were littl better then bloated rhapsodists. ‘These inspt- 
ring themes, unassociated as they often were with any views of the 
law calculated to preserve the balance of the mind, bore aw ay into 
extacy both the uinid speakers, and their sensitive auditors. ‘In all 
their intemperate and dangerous fervors were they betrayed, by 
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the want of a thorough experience of what our old divines styled a 
“Jaw-work.”’ 

There is much preaching too, which, while it unfolds these am- 
mating subjects in a manner little less than sickening to the man of 
taste, as well as to persons of evangelical knowledve, urges many 
truths of a most alarming kind; and it is followed by excitements 
which involve very great anxiety and distress. A large proportion 
of the discourses of Wesley were of this kind. His followers have 
extensively imitated his manner; and it is no more wonderful that 
their terrific representations of the danger of sinners should agitate, 
and prostrate them on the ground, than that their rhapsodies on 
the sufferings of Christ and the mercy of God, should place them 
again on their feet, and fill them with transport. But it is one 
thing to overwhelm the mind with a sense of danger, and quite 
another to agitate it by unfolding to the view of the sinner his gui/¢. 
In both cases the distress may be great, perhaps equally intense. 
But in the former case, the exposure to destruction is regarded 
as a calamity; and the subsequent joy, rapturous though it 
may be, is but the natural eff ct of supposed exemption from ap- 
prehended punishment. In the latter, the danger is viewed as the 
consequence of inexcusable wickedness, and relief is gained by the 
humiliation of true repentance. In the one case the penalty only 
of the law is contemplated, and that, very often, as being too rigor- 
ous; whereas in the other, both pl infinite obligation ‘of the law, 
and the righteousness of its penalty, are seen and admired. Many 
of the Separates produced great consternation in the minds of 
their impenitent hearers; but being culpably deficient in pressing 
moral obligation, while they so vehemently pourtrayed the sanc- 
tions of the law, it is no wonder that so great a proportion of their 
boasted conversions proved to be spurious. 

As it was under the ministrations of Edwards, Bellamy, and 
their worthy associates, so itis et the present day. Revivals of 
religion are, other things being equal, more numerous, more pure, 
and more happy in their results, in proporticn as sinners are made 
to feel that the obligations of the moral law are unchangeable and 
infinite, and that their violation of it, being voluntary, is inexcusa- 
bie, and therefore the sole cause of their e Xposure to hell. 

But if it is dangerous to present any views of the law that are 
calculated to generate a sense of dange rather than of guilt, it is, 
if possible, still more dangerous, to maintain that it is abated as a 
rule of life. Many of the Arminians, and most of ihe Separates, 
against whose errors the work before us wes po'nted, stood on the 
common ground of Antinomianism, in the be lef of suc h an abate- 
ment. And if this were a sentiment peculiar to those times, we 
would gladly pass it by in silence, and Jet it repose in the oblivion 
of antiquated and exploded heresies. But it now prevails to a 
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great extent, and in various communions. It amalgamates alike 
with the most phlegmatic formalism, and with the hichest species 

of fanaticism, corrupting at the same time many intermediate sorts 
of religion. ‘The celebrated Fletcher and a host of his admirers, 

maintain that fallen man is not able to keep the law as given by 
Moses, and that Christ therefore in condescension to our impo- 
tence has released us from it, and laid us under obligations to what 
the apostle, (though in a very different sense from that attached to 
it by the vicar of Madeley,) calls “ the law of faith.” There is too 
much reason to apprehend, that the religion of the great body of 
those who place undue reliance on remarkable experiences, and 
are ever employing tonics (o stimulate themselves into raptures, is 
cherished at the expense of those ample views of the command- 
ment as “exceeding broad,” which are so needful to render the 
christian humble, teachable, and obedient. We should indeed be 
glad to know, that there are not numerous conversions taking place 
in our land, and some_even in our own, and kindred denominations, 
very similar in their nature, causes and results, to the one thus 


described by Dr. B. 


Hence, again, here is another, who has been mightily terrified, and in 
great distress, under a sense of the wrath of God and the dreadfulness of 
damnation; but, in the distressing hour, he has had it revealed to him, (by 
the Spirit of God, he thinks,) that “his sins ar e forgiven; and now he is sure 
of heaven, and is ravished at the thoughts of eternal glory: he holds it a 
great sin to doubt ; and all his religion consists in faith and joy, i. e. in be- 
lieving that his sins are forgiven, and rejoicing in his blessed, and happy, 
and safe estate, and in the expectation of future glory: but as for a real 
conformity to the daw, it makes up no part of his religion. p. 117. 


The Neonomianism of which we have been speaking, is a Jead- 
ing feature of sevexal modifications of the modern Arminian scheme. 
It is essential to the theory of those who, constituting a large pro- 
portion of the English church, are the objects of the just animad- 
version of W iIberforce and Overton. ‘They hold, to adopt the 
language of one of their principal writers, that “‘ we are not under 
the law, but under grace, not under the Jewish law of strict confor- 
mity to every command of God, but under a more gracious law, 
and subject to a more lenient rule ;’’—that ‘ the great design of the 
law of grace is to remove the difficulty, and soften the rigor of the 
law of works, for the new covenant admits of a defective obedi- 
ence ;” and therefore, that “a sincere, not an unbroken obedience 
is required in the gospel.” ‘This substitution of sincerity for per- 
fection,” Mr. Overton observes, ‘‘ is a common doctrine with these 
divines.”” Indeed, we have discovered some persons in our own 
churches, who pointedly deny the obligations of men under the 
gospel dispensation, to render to God the uninterrupted and perfect 
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obedience demanded by the moral law. ‘They dwell much on 
what they complacently term their inability to obey the whole law, 
and shield their delinquencies under the pretence that the mildey 
institute of the gospel is satisfied with their sincerity. ‘The worth- 
lessness of this sincerity is ably demonstrated by Edwards in his 
Treatise on the Will; and the identity of moral obligation under 
the law and the gospel, is most convincingly shown by our author. 
Omitting, as we necessarily must, the various reasonings by which 
he establishes this point, we present the following passage, in which 
he shows that all religion built on the supposition that the law is not 
in force, is utterly selfish and without foundation. He is speaking 
of one whom he denominates a legal hypocrite. 


Supposing that the good old law is repealed and laid aside, and that a new 
law, only requiring sincere obedience, is established in its room, merely from 
self-love* and tor self-ends, he sets about duty, and endeavors to be sincere ; 
and here on this foundation builds all his hopes of acceptance in the sight 
of God; for since the law is not repealed, but stands in full force, therefore 
the religion of such is not that thing which God requires or will accept; 
and their new law is a whim, and their hopes are all built on the sand. 
Their whole scheme results from a total ignorance of God, and his law, 
andthe present state of mankind.  p. 126. 


We have long been convinced that it is owing to an Antimonian, 
or Neonomian spirit, or to a disposition inspired by both, that revi- 
vals of religion are so generally succeeded by long continued apa- 


thy and inertness, in the majority of those who profess to be the chil- 
dren of God. In more than one of our churches have we known 
persons, who upon being tenderly expostulated with for their luke- 
warmness, and exhorted to awake to righteousness, have repelled 
these labors of love, and justified their remissness, on the ground of 
their entire dependence on the Holy Spirit ; maintaining it to be use- 
less, if not foolish, to attempt the revival of zeal or effort, until ex- 
cited by a higher power than their own. But how can this spirit 
of self-justification,—this utter destitution of a sense of criminality, 
under these circumstances be accounted for, but upon the principle 
that the moral law is regarded as being of little or no force? We 
are aware that few or none of these inert and slumbering professors 





* Dr. Bellamy here uses the word self-love, as synonymous with se/fishness. 
But though his /anguage is frequently thus ambiguous, nothing can be clearer, 
than that he never imagined the simple desire of happiness (in which sense the 
term self-love is now more commonly used,) to be sinful. He makes (as we 
have seen above) a “regular self-love” to be the “measure” of our love to those 
around us. And, in vol. I. p. 203, he describes that other self-love which he 
represents as sinful, to be “ seeking happiness not in God, but in something else.” 
Thus the sin, according to Dr. Bellamy, lies precisely where we stated it to 
lie, in our remarks on the Means of Regeneration, in preferring some ofher ob- 
ject (** something else”) to God, as a source of happiness. Like Edwards, whose 
disciple he was, Dr. Bellamy assumes it as a fundamental principle in all his 


writings, that “the will is as the greatest apparent good,” or in other words, that 
man seeks happiness in every voluntary act, 
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of religion, would acknowledge themselvesto be Antimonians in sen- 
timent, but it cannot be otherwise, than that they are so in feeling. 
Dr: Bellamy observes, 


There is doubtless, many a man that feels, and acts, and lives, asif the 
law was abated, who yet will not plead for that doctrine. So, doubt- 
less, there is many a man that feels, and acts, and lives, as if the law 
wholly ceased to be a rule of life, who yet will not venture to say so. 
The torce of education and their worldly interest and credit keep men, 

many times from showing what they are by an open profession: however, 
secretly this temper reigns within them; yea, sometimes it breaks out into 
open light, in their visible conduct. yp. 118. 


All religious declensions arise from a diminished sense of the 
obligations of the law. As the essence of religion consists pre- 
eminently in the spirit of obedience, it necessarily follows that our 
spiritual feelings can decline only as the principle of obedience de- 
cays. And it is equally clear that this decay is impossible, except 
as the christian’s views of his obligations become indistinct or dis- 
torted. The pious members of every church would be uniformly 

vigilant and active in the cause of their master, and their zeal in 
w ell- doing, so visible in a season of revival, would never abate, did 
they not, in spite of their speculative aversion to Antinomianism, 
actually degenerate into a state of mind, which approximates far 
more : early than they imagine to that destructive scheme. We 
could wish, therefore, that every pulpit in our land were earnestly 
employed in showing the people of God, that it is wholly owing to 
their criminal indifference or opposition to the eternally binding 
Jaw of God as given by Moses, that religion has so little influence 
and lustre in most of our churches; and that the course pursued 
by multitudes of their members, bears so disgraceful a resemblance 
to the following picture of lukewarm professors, drawn by the mas- 
terly pencil of Mr. Wilberforce. * They begin indeed, in sub- 
miss'on to the clear prohibitions of religion, by fencing off from 
the field of human action a certain district, which, though it in ma- 
ny parts bear fruits on which they cast a longing eve, they cannot 
b it confess to be fo-bidden gro md. They next ass gn to religion 

a portion, larger or smaller according to whatever may be their 
circumstances and views, in which however she is to possess mere- 
ly a qualified jurisdiction, and having so done, they conceive tat 
without let or hindrance they have a Tight to range at will over the 
spacious remainder.” 

We have said that many who claim to be christians, and who 
perhaps are such, but in a state of deep declension, are displeased 
with faithful rebuke, and the presentation of incitements to duty. 
And yet, would it be thought, not a few of them make great pre- 
tensions to spirituality, speak much of their views and feelings and 
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comforts, and are satisfied with no meeting and no minister that 
does not excite their passions, and make them feel happy. As 
there were multitudes of this class in our churches nearly ninety 
years ago, so there are many now, with some of them we have 
long been personally acquainted; and although we have rarely 
found any so extravagantly inconsistent as those who disturbed the 
churches in the time of Dr. B. yet the resemblance is such as to 
justify the citation of the following description of an individual be- 
longing to this class, as it will clearly show that the errors of all 
such religionists arise from wrong conceptions of the moral law. 


He understands nothing rightly asto what the law requires; he is nei- 
th rsensible of his duty to God, nor to his tellow men; yeu, he hates to hear 
any thing about Zawor dity. It is all 2 gel, he cries, and tends to kill re- 
s g-on, ane to wound werk chr’stians, and grieve and dr ve aw wy the spir-t of 
grwe; and no preaching suits his taste, but what consists in telling over 
and comnenting such experiences as his, an] in setting forth the love of 
God und Christ to suc h, and calling upon such to believe and rejoice, and 
nover doubt their state again. And in general, those things whi h tend 
tostreng then his confidence and increase his joy. he estecms rig ht and gecd; 

an} all things of a contr ary ten lency he esteems wrong and bad. T his 
s‘ems to be his only cr terion of right and wrong, and the only rule he 
mikes use of in drawing up a julg.nent , batas for the éaw, itis of nu use 
With him. =p. 117, 118. 


For a fuller view of other uses and perversions of the divne 
law, we must refer our readers to the work itself, of which we cam 
only give a general account. 

We have already had occasion in a review of Taylor and Harvey 
to refer, though very briefly, tothe views of Dr. B. respecting the 
commencement and nature of human depravity. The interest 
which this subject is fitted to excite, and the singular fact that his 
authority has be en appealed to by men of directly oppos:te op‘nions, 
together with the nature of our present undertaking, conspire to 
render it proper that we should state more fully, the sentiments of 
one, whose characteristic perspicuily is as great in the discussion of 
this subject, as in bis treatment of any other. 

The question at issue is, whether man is a sinner antecedently 
to any wrong volition, or ia other words, whether sin exists pre- 
viously to any unholy preference or choice. After speaking of va- 
rious affections, which in the unrenewed heart are wholly of a 
selfish kind, Dr. B. proceeds to say, 


These are the earliest dispositions that are discovered in our nature: 
and although I do vot think that they are concreated by God together 
with the essence of our souls, yet they seem to be the very first propen- 
sities of the new-made soul. So that they are in a sense, connatural ; our 
whole hearts are perfectly and entirely bent this way, from their very first 
motion. ‘These propensities, perhaps, in some sense, may be said to be 
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contracted, in opposition to their being strictly and philosophically natural, 
because they are not created by God with the essence of the soul, but re- 
sult from its native choice, or rather, more strictly, are themselves its native 
choice. But-most certainly these propensities are not contracted in the 
sense that many vicious habits are; namely, by long use and custom. In 
opposition to such vicious habits, they may be called connatural. Little 
children do very early bad things, and contract bad dispositions; but these 
propensities are evidently antecedent to every bad thing infused or instilled 
by evil examples, or gotten by practice, or occasioned by temptations. 
And hence, it is become customary to call them natural, and to say that it 
is our very nature to be so inclined: and to say that these propensities are 
natural, would to common people be the most apt way of expressing the 
thing; but it ought to be remembered that they are not natural in the 
same sense as the faculties of our souls are: for they are not the work- 
manship of God, but are our native choice, and the voluntary, free, sponta- 
neous bent of our hearts. And to keep this distinction, I frequently choose 
to use the word native, instead of natural. p. 201, 202. 


Now we see not how any language could express the fact 
more fully and clearly, that sin commences and wholly consists in 
voluntary exercises and acts. Dr. Bellamy does not, and how 
could he decide precisely when sinful exercises commence ; 
though according to him, it cannot be till after the soul is formed, 
because they ‘fare not concreated” with it; and yet it must be 
before the soul can be corrupted by extraneous influence, for ‘these 
propensities are evidently antecedent to every bad thing infused 
or instilled by evil examples,” etc. There is a space then, in the 
order of nature, between the creation of the soul anc the commence- 
ment of depravity. But does he not affirm that evil dispositions 
are “ connatural?””? He does; but with this restriction, that “ they 
are, in @ sense, connatural.” And in what sense, it is the express 
design of the. very next words to show. ‘ Our whole hearts are 
perfectly and entirely dent this way, from their very first motion.” 
But what can he mean by the first motion of the heart, but its first 
moral act? He means then, that the inclinations or * bent” of the 
heart towards evil is not prior to, but coeval with, its first accounta- 
ble ‘*motion” or act, and that in this sense, its sinful propensities 
are connatural. But indeed, are this inclination and this act, 
distinct and separate thing s? Certainly not. According to our 
author they are not only coincident in point of time, but identical 
in their nature. For he says, ‘‘ these propensities are not created 
by God with the essence of the soul, but result from its native choice, 
or rather, more strictly, are themselves its native choice.” ‘There 
is no sin therefore till the soul forms a wrong choice; and that 
choice when formed, is itself the sin. 'That we do not misunder- 
stand him, is certain from his own declaration. ‘They (our first 
evil propensities) are not the workmanship of God, but are our na- 
tive CHOICE, and the voluntary, free, spontaneous bent of our 
hearts.” 
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But it has been said that his object in the whole passage above 
cited, was to deny, “that depravity was originally created in man 
as an essential property of his soul,” and not to deny that it exists 
anterior to any voluntary act of the creature. Why then should 
he have expressly resolved it into that voluntary act? It must ne- 
cessarily be the production of the Creator or of the creature; for 
we know of none who regard it as self-produced. ‘Therefore, de- 
nying it to be created by the Almighty, as he was necessitated to 
do, unless he would represent it as being a physical quality, (which 
must have utterly destroyed its character, and rendered it as inno- 
cent as any other physical attribute of the soul,) there was nothing 
left him to assert, but the other side of the alternative, namely, 
that our sinful affections or propensities are ‘‘ the voluntary, free, 
spontaneous bent of our hearts.”” And while he denies that they 
are ‘strictly and philosophically natural,” and chooses to apply to 
them ‘ the word zative instead of natural,” he says, “ these propen- 
sities, perhaps, in some sense may be said to be contracted.” But 
can any thing be contracted by the soul before et acts? If we are 
not active in the process of contracting propensities, it is difficult to 
conceive how we can be active in any case. But Dr. B. shows 
both negatively and positively in what sense they are contracted, 
They “ are not contracted in the sense that many vicious habits are, 
namely, by long use and custom ;” and in the preceding sentence 
he had said that they “result from its {the soul’s) native choice.” 
In another part of this work, vol. I. p. 156, he says, in reply to the 
common objection that we are depraved by Adam’s fall, and there- 
fore cannot be to blame for our early moral corruptions, “it is in 
vain to make this or any other plea so long as we are what we 
are not by compulsion, but voluntarily. And it is in vain to pre- 
tend that we are not voluntary in our corruptions, when they are 
NOTHING ELSE but the free, spontaneous inclinations of our own 
hearts.” 

We come then, to the unavoidable conclusion, that in the view of 
our author, human depravity commences with moral agency. And 
if any of our readers think this latter beging very soon after birth, he 
has no controversy with them on this point, as we have already inti- 
mated. He admits, just after the paragraph which we have extract- 
ed, that “these dispositions are, as zt were, born within us ;” meaning 
by this quasi form of expression, merely that they exist as early as 
their subjects are capable of exhibiting any visible indications of 
them. Hence he observes, “ that these dispositions are, as it were, 
thus born within us, is as evident from experience (observation?) 
as any thing of this kind can be; for these are the earliest disposi- 
tions that man’s nature discovers.” How much earlier they ex- 
ist than they are disclosed to observers, he does not say. 

Vor. II. 52 
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Most of the objections which are urged at the present day 
against the preceding view of the subject, are candidly stated and 
fully answered, in the work before us. In reply te one objection, Dr. 
B. proceeds to account for the absolute certainty that all will sin as 
soon as they are capable of transgression, on the same ground that 
we did in the review to which we have referred. 


God only creates the naked essence of our souls, our natural faculties, 
a power to think, and will, and to love and hate; and this evil bent ef our 
hearts is not of his making, but is the spontaneous propensity of our own 
wILLs: for we, being born devoid of the divine image, ignorant of God, and in- 
sensible of his infinite glory, do, of our own accord, turn to ourselves, and the 
things of time and sense, and to any thing that suits a graceless heart, and 
there all our affections center; from whence we natively hecome averse 
to God, and to all that which is spiritually good, and inclined to ali sin. 
So that the positive corruption of our nature is not any thing ereated by 
God, but arises merely from a privative cause. p. 219. 


And on the same page he further remarks, “ It is a plain matter 
of fact, that we are born into the world devoid of the divine image, 
ignorant of God, insensible of his infinite glory. And it is a plain 
matter of fact, that in consequence hereof, we are natively disposed 
to love ourselves supremely, live to ourselves ultimately, and de- 
light in that which is not God, wholly.” Now this is precisely the 
theory of Pres. Edwards, as well as of Dr. Bellamy, and we know 
of no other that accounts for the certainty and mode of moral cor- 
ruption, in a manner so consistent with the character of God, the 
nature of sin, and the philosophy of the human mind. It belongs 
to the nature of the soul to be active, both as a percipient and a 
sensitive agent; and, created as it is, with strong constitutional pro- 
pensities, such as sympathy, the desire of the approbation of others, 
etc. and connected as it is with a body, whose appetites though 
innocent in themselves, demand indulgence, and with an external 
world whose influence in the absence of positive moral rectitude in 
the heart, must be ensnaring, what can be more certain than that 
its first, and all subsequent moral acts of choice, will be fixed “ not 
on God, but on something else” in preference to him, until renew- 
ed by the Holy Spirit?” So reasoned Bellamy and Edwards; and 
in the exhibition of our own views on this point in the above-men- 
tioned review, we did but walk humbly, and as we think securely, 
in their broad footsteps. And while they thus reasoned, they had 
in their eye no physical necessity of sinning, but merely, to adopt 
the language of the latter, “that necessity of connection and conse- 
quence, which arises from such moral causes as the strength of in- 
clination, or motives.”” ‘This manner of accounting for the fact that 
the whole of our race are by nature entirely depraved, and become 
so as soon as they are capable of moral action, may be denomina- 
ted presumptuous speculation, and vain philosophy. We on the 
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contrary, consider it as a rejection of vain speculation; as a simple 
statement of facts, which, while they accord with observation and 
the word of God, account satisfactorily for the universality of sin, 
rest all the guilt of depravity on the sinner himself, and throw a 
justre on the moral government of God which no other theory can 
do. Were we disposed, we might retort the charge. For who 
that advocates a different theory, does not entertain notions re- 
specting the nature of sin, and the cause by which it is produced, 
which are not only founded on philosophy, but on a philosophy 
altogether occult and inexplicable, unless we make God the author 
of sin? But we turn to another subject. 

According to Dr. B. all sin consists primarily in selfishness ; 
every form of it being but a modification of an undue love of one’s 
self.* This position is ably maintained throughout the first part 
of his work ; and we allude to it, not because it was new in his day, 
nor because it is generally denied by the orthodox in our own; 
but chiefly for the purpose of introducing its much disputed corre- 
late, namely, the doctrine of disinterested benevolence. Now 
although he seldom employs the word disinterested, generally 
using in its stead the epithets universal and impartial, he means, 
as is evident from all his statements and reasonings on the sub- 
ject, just what was intended by Edwards and Hopkins when they 
spoke of disinterested love to God and our neighbor, or love to 
being in general. 

It is most humiliating to see pious men violently opposed to the 
use of this phraseology, as if its signification must necessarily be 
heterodox; when, according to the most approved lexicographers, 








* When Dr. Bellamy speaks of an ‘* undue” love of one’s self, he does not 
mean an undue desire of happiness. Like Edwards he believed, that, if this 
desire be directed to the proper objects, it cannot be excessive. * Resolved,” says 
€dwards in his twenty-second resolution, to endeavor to obtain for myself as 
much happiness, in the other world, as I possibly can, with all the power, might, 
vigor, and vehemence, yea violence, | am capable of, or can bring myself to exert, 
in any way that can be thought of.” The * love of self,” (selfishness) spoken 
of by Dr. B. is not an involuntary desire of happifess, but a preference or choice 
of some inferior object to God, a “ seeking happiness not in God, but in some- 
thing else.”” Why then does Dr. Bellamy call it a love of se/for self-ishness? Be- 
cause in such a choice we range ourselves against God, by choosing inferior 
objects in preference to him. Selfand God thus become opposing parties; and 
the whole force of our constitutional desire of happiness, is voluntarily turned 
into the channel of opposition to our Maker. 

It is therefore a mistaken notion, that the simple desire of happiness ever 
rises by excess into asinful affection. The sin lies wholly in the resulting choice 
or preference of wrong objects. This is the doctrine of Bellamy, though his 
language is sometimes confused irom his ambiguous use of the term self-love. 
The same ambiguous use of terms by a respected friend, and his adopting the 
mistaken idea just alluded to, have led him to attack us for maintaining the 
very principles, which are the basis of all the reasonings of Bellamy and Ed- 
wards. 
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the usage-of the best ethical writers, and the definition assigned to 
the term by the divines who employ it, it imports no more than 
those respected objectors themselves admit must be true of evan- 
gelical love, namely, that it be free from selfishness. We know of 
no man professing to derive his views from the bible, who expli- 
citly recognizes selfishness as a part of evangelical virtue. ‘There 
are indeed many, who, from mistaken views, regard certain affec- 
tions which arise from selfish motives, as being parts of true reli- 
gion ; but with the exception of those who adopt the infidel theory 
of Bolingbroke, so elegantly developed by Pope, there are none who 
maintain that selfishness itself is either an essential or possible con- 
stituent of holiness. Even Paley, than whom few writers claiming 
to be orthodox entertain lower notions respecting vital godliness, 
observes, ‘‘ But from the motive, the reputation of the deed, and 
the fruits and advantages of that reputation to ourselves, must be 
shut out, or, in whatever proportion they are not so, the action in 
that proportion fails of being virtuous.” It is strange, if we may 
be allowed a passing remark, that such a man should be so incon- 
sistent with himself, as to speak on other occasions of dispositions 
and actions as being virtuous, which in the circumstances specified 
by himself, can be considered only as the offspring of the very 
selfishness which he here so explicitly condemns. We ascribe this 
inconsistency to inadvertence. 

But it is interesting to inquire why so many excellent men, both 
in England and in our own country, so warmly oppose the doctrine 
of disinterested benevolence, or universal good will to all intelli- 
gences. We say, they mistake its import. ‘hey suppose it im- 
plies such a total absorption of the mind in the well-being of others, 
as necessarily excludes a proper regard to one’s own interest. But 
Bellamy, Edwards, Hopkins, etc. explicitly assert the contrary, 
and prove it. In the spirit of the text on which our author con- 
structs his first discourse, he makes the love which it becomes us 
to exercise towards ourselves, the standard of that which we ought 
to extend to others. So that what he calls impartial benevolence, 
instead of precluding, secures a proper concern for our own well- 
being. 

On no slight grounds would we arraign the representations or the 
reasonings of such a man as the amiable and eloquent Robert Hall; 
but we must consider the exceptions he takes against disinterested 
affection, or love to being in general, as founded in misapprehen- 
sion, and therefore exceedingly frivolous. Waving, as we neces- 
sarily must, his remarks on this subject in his discourse on modern 
infidelity, we shall limit our attention chiefly to three objections 
stated in a note to that celebrated performance. They are directed 
against “‘certain metaphysical divines in America,” and more par- 
ticularly against President Edwards, by whom he says, the position 
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hat virtue primarily consists in love to being in general, was “ first 
invented and defended.” ‘The first objection is, ‘ ‘That virtue on 
these principles, is an utter impossibility; for the system of being, 
comprehending the great Supreme is infinite; and therefore, to 
maintain the proper proportion, the force of particular attachment, 
must be infinitely less than the passion for the general good ; but 
the limits of the human mind are not capable of any emotions so 
infinitely different in degree,” 

It is here taken for granted by Mr. Hall, that when the abettors 
of impartial love to being in general, speak of good will to others 
in a degree proportioned to their respective rank and importance 
in the general scale, they mean to be understood absolutely; as if 
the relative value of each individual belonging to the mighty mass, 
were actually known. But this they never assert, and never but 
at the expense of their understanding, can be supposed to imply. 
Our most exalted conceptions of “the great Supreme,” must in 
every respect be finite, and therefore imperfect, since no man 
by searching can find out the almighty unto perfection. Hence 
Edwards teaches only that our love to God is to be, not infinite, 
but supreme. ‘A truly virtuous mind,” he says, “being as it 
were, under the sovereign dominion of love to God, does above 
all things else, seek the glory of God, and makes this his supreme 
and ultamate end.” Neither Edwards, Bellamy, nor the bible, in- 
sists upon any thing beyond this. And who sees not the immense 
difference between an affection in a limited being, that is only 
paramount to every other, and an affection that is infinite? It is ob- 
vious then, that a transcendent love to “the general system of be- 
ing comprehending the great Supreme,”’ does not require “ the 
force of particular attachment to be infinitely less,” or which is the 

same thing infinitely small; for what can be more compatible than 
avery strong affection for various inferior objects, and a stronger, 
that is a supreme, attachment to a general good of far more value? 
When has a child found it necessary to bear just the same degree 
of affection towards each of his brothers and sisters, and to reduce 
even that almost to a nibility, in order to feel the glow of a superior 
love to his parents, or to the family viewed as a whole? In loving 
the universal good then preeminently, and individual objects of in- 
ferior importance in a degree proportioned to our apprehension of 
their worth respectively, no affection infinitely great or infinitely 
small is requisite; and it is absurd and frivolous to urge it as an ob- 
jection against the writers in question, that “ the limits of the human 
mind are notcapable of any emotion so infinitely different in degree.” 

The next objection is, ‘ since our views of the extent of the uni- 
verse are capable of perpetual enlargement, admitting the sum of 
existence is ever the same, we must return back at each step to 
diminish the strength of particular affections, or they will become 
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disproportionate; and consequently, on these principles, vicious ; 
so that the balance must be continually fluctuating by the weights 
taken out of one scale and put into the other.” 

Nothing can be more erroneous or mistaken, than this view of 
the subject. ‘The way to restore the proportion demanded, is not 
to “return back” from an inadequate estimate of the superior good, 
‘to diminish the strength of particular affections,” but to go for- 
ward from a proper adjustment of these latter affections to a higher 
and more suitable valuation of the greater object. ‘The doctrine 
of Edwards is, that we-are to regard all objects according to their 
real worth, so far as it can be ascertained and appreciated, by be- 
ings of such limited faculties. But does it follow from this, that 
if a man does not love the universal good as he ought, i. e. su- 
premely; his guilt is to be canceled by trampling upon his obli- 
gation to love, according to their full and known value, the indivi- 
duals around him? In proportion then ‘ as our views of the extent 
of the universe are enlarged,” we are to prevent “ the balance” 
from continually fluctuating,” not by “taking weights out of the 
scale”’ of the particular affections, (unless indeed these, as compa- 
red with the nature of their objects, are excessive,) but by permit- 
ting those “ weights” to remain, and by properly estimating at the 
same time, the value of the higher objects thus newly brought to 
view. : 

The other objection is thus stated, “If virtue consist exclusively 
in love to being in general, or attachment to the general good, the 
particular affections are, to every purpose of virtue, useless, and 
even pernicious; for their immediate, nay, their necessary ten- 
dency is to attract to their objects a proportion of attention which 
far exceeds their comparative value in the general scale.” This 
objection, at the very outset, discloses a palpable misunderstand- 
ing of the authors whom Mr. Hall has in view. Edwards no 
where says that “ virtue consists exclusively in love to being in gen- 
eral.” On the contrary, he admits that there are many other 
forms of virtuous affection ; and when he asserts that virtue consists 
in benevolence to being in general, he commonly qualifies the 
verb with such words as “ most essentially,” “ mainly,” or ‘ prima- 
rily.”” But passing by this mistake, how can it be inferred from the 
sentiment objected to, that ‘‘the particular affections are, to every 
purpose of virtue useless, and even pernicious,” when all these 
writers demonstrate their utility, their necessity, and their consis- 
tency with the doctrines which they maintain? They all show that 
every holy affection for particular objects, springs from a disposi- 
tion to love the whole intelligent universe, of which God is infinite- 
ly the greatest part. Thus Edwards says, “ no affections towards 
particular persons, or beings, are of the nature of true virtue, but 
such as arise from a generally benevolent temper, or from that 
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habit or frame of mind wherein consists a disposition to love being 
in general.” And Dr. Bellamy observes, “to love God with all 
our heart, lays a foundation and prepares the way for us to love 
our neighbors as ourselves. It removes and takes away those 
things which are contrary to this love; such as pride, selfishness, 
worldliness, a narrow, stingy, envious, revengeful temper. ‘True 
love to God mortifies and kills these things at the root.” Nor are 
these views unsupported by facts. It is no new discovery, nor is 
itthe result of any recently ascertained principle in either the re- 
newed or unrenewed heart, that the more a person’s feelings are 
interested in the welfare of the distant heathen, the more too are 
his heart and hand opened to commiserate and relieve the miseries 
of the little circle in which he moves. ‘There is great propriety 
therefore in the remark of Edwards, “‘ no wonder, that he who is of 
a generally benevolent disposition, should be more disposed than 
another to have his heart moved with benevolent affections to par- 
ticular persons, whom he is acquainted and conversant with, and 
from whom arise the greatest and most frequent occasions for ex- 
citing his benevolent temper.” And so far is this general affec- 
tion from diminishing one’s just regard for his own interest, that 
it necessarily tends to increase it. ‘ It is impossible,”” as Dr. Hop- 
kins remarks, ‘‘ he should love being in general, or universal be- 
ing, and not love himself; because he is included in universal be- 
ing. And the more he has of a disinterested, universal benevo- 
lence, and the stronger his exercises of it are, the more regard will 
he have to his own being, and the more fervently will he desire 
and seek his own interest and happiness.” And why should it not 
be so? For disinterested benevolence, is nothing more than am- 
partial benevolence. But that good will to others which interferes 
with a proper love to one’s self, is no more impartial, than a self-love 
which should prevent a suitable regard for them. ‘The latter part 
of the objection, as it is but a repetition of what is contained in 
the preceding one, needs, we think, no further reply. 

But notwithstanding the reliance of Mr. Hall on the objections 
which have been considered, he virtually yields the point in con- 
troversy. ‘*Letit be remembered,” he says, *‘we have no dispute 
what is the ultimate end of virtue, which is allowed on both sides to 
be the greatest sum of happiness in the universe. The question is 
merely what is virtue itself; or, in other words, what are the means 
appointed for the attainment of that end?’ But we ask, what is 
“virtue itself,” but the very benevolence of which we are speak- 
ing? It must be so, because of its necessary tendency to promote 
“the greatest sum of happiness in the universe,” which Mr. Hall 
himself declares to be ‘the ultimate end of virtue.” Be the in- 
trinsic nature of virtue what it may, if indeed it can be any thing 
but the tendency under consideration, there is no way in which it 
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can be shown that universal and impartial benevolence is in itself 
preferable to universal and impartial malevolence, except as the 
one necessarily tends to promote the happiness, and the other the 
misery, of both the whole and the parts of the great system of being. 
But again he says, in the sermon, “ ‘The welfare of the whole sys- 
tem of being must be allowed to be, in itself, the object of all 
others the most worthy of being pursued; so that, could the mind 
distinctly embrace it, and discern at every step what action would 
infallibly promote it, we should be furnished with a sure criterion 
of right and wrong” etc. Surely then, if the universal good is in- 
trinsically an ‘object of all others the most worthy of being pursu- 
ed,”’ it must be, for the same reason, the most worthy of being 
loved ; and this truth is the very basis of the doctrine maintained 
by the writers whom he opposes. But he attempts to escape from 
the conclusion thus drawn from his concession, by intimating that 
“the mind” cannot * distinctly embrace” the welfare of the whole 
system, nor “discern at every step what action would infallibly 
promote it.” So neither can we always tell what action will infal- 
libly promote the welfare of a single being with whose character 
and circumstances we are familiarly acquainted; but does this 
vacate our obligation to love him, and do him all the good in our 
power? And though the mind of man is indeed so limited that it 
cannot “ distinctly embrace the welfare of the whole system ;” this 
fact no more unfits him for preferring this welfare to that of a part 
of the system, than his physical inability to form an adequate con- 
ception of the incomprehensible God, disqualifies him to love the 
Creator more than the creature. It is admitted that our best views 
both of the universal good, and of inferior objects, must necessarily 
be imperfect. Hence no advocate for the love of being in general 
can mean by it any thing more than that our love to the sum and 
to the parts, is to be proportioned to those objects respectively, 
according to the best estimate that can be put upon them by a finite 
mind. 

We have dwelt the longer on this topic on account of its intrin- 
sic importance, as connected with the nature and the very exis- 
tence of holiness; and also because of the unhappy controversies 
which have resulted from a very extensive misapprehension of the 
meaning of our most valuable divines. And if we have for a mo- 
ment, brought Dr. Bellamy less prominently into view than Presi- 
dent Edwards, it must be imputed not to any disagreement be- 
tween them in regard to the point before us, but to the obvious fact 
that our author was less directly the object of Mr. Hall’s strictures 
which we have now considered. 

On no subject is Dr. B. more clear and satisfactory, than when 
treating of the measure of love to God, which is required in the 
moral law. ‘‘ We ought to love God in a measure exactly pro- 
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portionable to the largeness of our natural powers and faculties ; 
which to do is all that perfection which God ever required of any 
of his creatures.” Vol. I. p. 143. How numerous soever the 
orders of created intelligences may be; and however distinguished 
from each other in regard to capacity, may be the individuals be- 
longing to those orders, he shows that all are under an infinite 
obligation to love God in a degree commensurate with their re- 
spective natural powers; that is, “with all the heart.” This is 
the rule of duty in heaven, and the rule of duty on earth. Each 
individual above and below, is reasonably required to love the in- 
finitely blessed God so much, that he cannot be the subject of a 
stronger affection, without an enlargement of his intellectual powers. 
He intimates also, and we think with great propriety, that the 
natural faculties of man were not impaired by the fall ; and shows 
that if in fact they were, yet, as we are not in the scriptures, and 
cannot be in reason, blamed for not possessing greater intellectual 
capacity, the demands of the law upon each one of our species, 
can be no more than proportional to his natural ability to obey. 
“ As to a natural capacity, all mankind are capable of a perfect 
conformity to this law; for the law requires of no man any more 
than to love God with all his heart.” 

The discussion of this important subject by our author, was 
-greatly needed in his day. For although other writers, from the time 
of Augustine downwards, had with more or less clearness presented 
the same views, yet the general impression even of the orthodox was, 
that the moral inability, under which it was said all men naturally 
lie from their birth, rendered the sinner absolutely impotent, if not 
in a measure excusable. Several causes conspired to render this 
opinion very general. ‘The venerated Westminster Catechism 
had said, “* No mere man, since the fail, is able, in this life, per- 
fectly to keep the commandments of God.” ‘The Savoy Con- 
fession, which was adopted by our ancestors; the articles of the 
English church, which, as a system of doctrines, were held by 
them in high estimation, together with all the confessions of the 
Reformed churches, asserted substantially the same thing. In ad- 
dition to this, the doctrine of man’s utter inability was sounded 
forth from more than three fourths of the pulpits in the land. The 
consequence was, that the great body of the people, notwithstand- 
ing any explanations that were occasionally given respecting the 
nature and inexcusableness of this inability, not only believed that 
they were born with it, but felt it to be an impotence which render- 
ed them absolutely helpless; or so nearly helpless as to form a 
convenient apology for their neglect of religious effort. When 
told, as they sometimes were, that it consisted in an indisposition 
or aversion of heart to holiness, they said, what has often been re- 
peated in more, modern times, “no matter in what it consists, an 
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inability is an inability ;” and so they slumbered on in their sins, 


And when awakened simers repaired to their ministers to know 
what they should do to be saved, they were not commonly given to 
understand, that the requisitions ‘of the law and gospel were on a 
level with their natural powers, and directed on this ground imme- 
diately to exercise true love to God, thus making for themselves a 
new heart. On the contrary they were reminded of their entire mo- 
ral inability, without being shown that it constituted all their blame- 
worthiness ; and being looked upon as helpless and pitiable, rather 
than inexpressibly guilty, they were told to be strictly moral in their 
conduct, and attentive to the bible, the sanctuary and the closet. 
If, after having followed this course for sometime in vain, ihey 
sought for further advice, they were directed to continue the use 
of the same means, and to wait on God for his blessing. If this also 
proved fruitless, they were in many cases advised to unite with the 
church, and continue waiting patiently on God for that. great mo- 
ral change, in which, if ever experienced, it was supposed they 
must necessarily be passive, inasmuch as all power in man to do 
~ the will of God was wholly overlooked or denied. 

It was owing to these views of the nature of man’s inability, and of 
his absolute passiveness under the regenerating influence of the 
spirit, as much probably as to any other cause, that revivals pre- 
viously were so very rare, and that the work of God at that day, 
was attended with so much of the wildness and presumption of en- 
thusiasm. For while saints and sinners were taught to believe in 
their own entire impotence, and in the necessity of a palpable, and, 
as it was then called, an erresistible influence from above, what 
could be more reasonably expected, than that the mass of the 
people would remain at ease, pleading the uselessness of any efforts 
on their part; and that many others in a state of excitement, would 
fancy themselves the subjects of a constraining influence which 
they had hoped and expected to feel, and be betrayed into the 
zeal, the raptures and the superciliousness of fanaticism? Nothing, 
we conceive, tends more directly to produce the elation, the ex- 
travagance, and indeed the censoriousness so observable in a large 
proportion of Antinomians, than the fond notion that man is natural- 
ly helpless, and therefore is wrought upon both in regeneration 
and in his subsequent religious experience, by a divine power lit- 
tle short of an arbitrary physical impulse. ‘To people thus glow- 
ing with intemperate fervors, the transition from such views to the 
confident belief, that, being thus distinguished from others, they 
themselves are the peculiar favorites of the Almighty, is easy and 
almost unavoidable. It is questionable therefore whether Dr. B. 
ever did more service to the cause of true religion than when, in 
order to destroy the doctrinal cause of such disastrous effects, he 
clearly proved, that, in the only direct and proper sense of the word 
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ability, every person is able to render perfect obedience to the mo- 
ral Jaw, inasmuch as its demands are only commensurate with the 
natural capacities of the soul. 

But it will be asked, why talk of natural powers for the perform- 
ance of moral duties? or of physical attributes as rendering man- 
kind able to exercise spiritual affections? Is the sinner able to feel 
right, merely because he possesses the mental power of knowing 
and appreciating the objects of holy emotion? What relation can 
there be between a natural power and a moral effect? 

The objection implied in these questions, is grounded on the 
supposition that the emotions of the soul have no connection with 
the intellectual part of our nature; or, in other words, that for the 
purpose of moral feeling, the various faculties that constitute us 
reasonable beings, are useless. But the absurdity of this supposi- 
tion must be apparent, one would think, even to a child. What 
sort of being would that be, who should possess feeling, but no fa- 
culty to perceive any object to excite it? We might as well ascribe 
moral sensibility to a stone, as to a human being utterly destitute of 
rationality. We can conceive of intellect without emotion ; but 
not of emotion without intellect. ‘The one cannot exist, except as its 
objects are perceived and estimated by the other. The position 
therefore that the natural faculties of the soul, render no man able 
to exercise holy affections, is so far from being true, that these fa- 
culties confer all the ability that he can possess or need for this pur- 
pose. All that constitutes a moral agent is the power of choosing 
in view of truth and duty, together with those intellectual facul- 
ties by whichtruth is perceived. Without these faculties he could 
make no choice between holiness and sin, since neither the one 
nor the other could be known to him; and with them he is as ca- 
pable of choosing the one as the other. Why then does every in- 
dividual of our race choose wrong at the very commencement of 
moral agency? Bellamy, as we have seen already, accounts for 
this certainty from the strength of our constitutional propensities, 
when unrestrained by the influences of the Holy Spirit—a strength 
which by no means destroys our freedom of choice, or power to 
the contrary act; but which simply does in fact result ina uniform 
entrance on a course of transgression. But why does the sinner af- 
terwards persist in that course with undeviating certainty, until re- 
newed by the spirit of God? Because, in addition to the cause al- 
ready assigned, the choice or purpose of his soul is now evil; and 
there is in such a purpose, a continually growing tendency or dis- 
positron to new acts of disobedience. By this purpose or govern- 
ing principle the mind is wholly indisposed, to right action. But 
this indisposition, though called a moral inability, in accordance 
not only with the usage of scripture, but of common life, no more 
involves a want of power to an opposite course of action, than an 
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indisposition to perform the social and relative duties of life, in- 
volves such a want. But a disinclination to these duties, however 
strong, is universally regarded notas an impotence, but a crime; and 
if the same simplicity and truth had governed the minds of men 
as to the meaning of those terms which describe the aversion of the 
human heart to holiness, the chief refuge of the sinner from the con- 
sciousness of guilt, while harboring that aversion, would long since 
have been swept away; and the gospel itself invested with ten- 
fold greater power over an ungodly world. 

No small proportion of the extravagances of the times under 
consideration, arose from a misapprehension of Romans viii. 16, 
“The Spirit itself beareth witness,” etc. It was believed by the 
Separates and some few others, that the manner in which the 
Spirit bore witness to their spiritual sonship, was by immediate sug- 
gestion, or special revelation ; so as to supersede the necessity, and 
even destroy the propriety, of deducing the evidence of it from 
their sanctification. Omitting therefore the duty of self-exami- 
nation altogether, and relying on their own confident impressions, 
as the production of a special divine influence, though {frequently 
resulting from dreams, or the sudden occurrence to the mind of 
certain passages of scripture, it is not wonderful that they should 
have been filled with selfish joy, and with uncharitableness towards 
others who derived their evidence of godliness from a totally differ- 
ent source. Nor were erroneous views on this subject peculiar to 
those times. We have known persons of unquestionable piety, who 
for years were anxiously praying for the witness of the Spirit, con- 
ceiving it to be an extraneous and independent testimony to the 
soul; and, in the absence of it, casting aside all other evidence as 
equivocal, at the best. How lamentable that so much needless sor- 
row in some, and so much unfounded joy in others, should be oc- 
casioned by mere misapprehension of the meaning of the apostle. 
From the following remarks it would seem, that the subject is nei- 
ther mysterious nor obsure. 


But the text does not in the least intimate, that the spirit witnesses im- 
mediately. The spirit bears witness; but how ? The spirit makes it evident 
that we are the children of God; but in what way? by immediate revela- 
tion : ? No: the scripture no where tells us to look for such revelations, or 
lays down any marks whereby we may know which come from God, and 
which from the devil. How then does the spirit make it evident that we 
are the children of God, and by what witness does he make it appear? 
Not by éelling us that we are children, the devil may tedl hypoc rites so; 
but by making us children in the very temper of our hearts ; by giving to us 
much of a child-like trame of spirit towards God; a thing the de vil cannot 
do, and so a thing by which we may certainly know. pp. 250, 251. 


Our limits will allow us barely to glance at a few considera- 
tions tending to show the propriety of these observations, 
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If the Spirit bore witness immediately, it would be a new reve- 
lation, and the bible therefore could not be regarded as complete. 
It would set aside both the duty and necessity of self-examination ; 
and of course the bible, since many of its commands would be supernu- 
merary, must be considered redundant. _A favorable impression so 
produced, would not be decisive of religious character; for how 
should we distinguish between an impression produced by the Spi- 
rit, and one arising from the influence of the adversary? By the 

q strength of the former? But that effected by Satan, is often so 

; strong as to make his deluded victims very confident that they are 

the children of God. By a difference in their nature? But in that 
respect how could there be any difference? for each impression 
would be but a mere intellectual operation. An assurance thus pro- 
duced would be needless ; since a knowledge of our real character 
may be, often is, and always should be, gained by a right use of 
our own powers, in comparing the heart and life with the word of 
God. ‘The belief of such a supernatural testimony leads to pride, 
as it tends to breed in multitudes the idea that they are the favor- 
ites of heaven; and to presumption, as it induces not a few of them 
to be confident of their piety, while their temper and lives furnish 
indubitable evidence that they are yet in their sins. 

We scarcely know of a writer whose views of the nature of the 
atonement, and of the great moral purposes answered by it, are 
more consistent and profound than those of Dr. Bellamy. As he 
is very copious in the discussion of the subject, it will be impossi- 
ble for us to follow him in detail. In the ensuing inquiry, how- 
ever, into the ground of pardon through the blood of Christ, our 
remarks will be coincident with his representations generally, and 
disclose some of his most important opinions and reasonings. 

What then is the ground on which the penitent sinner is pardon- 
ed? It is not that the sufferings of Christ were of the nature of 
punishment ; for, being innocent, he had no sins of his own to be 
punished for; and as he was a distinct being from us, he could not 
be striclly punished for ours. It is not that he suffered in our stead, in 

a such a sense as to annihilate our guilt; for then we should not have 
needed pardon. It is not that he canceled any debt of ours on the 
cross; for if he did, all men might demand a discharge from penal 
obligation. Of those who suppose that Christ literally “paid the whole 
debt of the elect,” our author says, they “ understand nothing rightly 
about God or Christ, the law or the gospel.” He is indeed called 
a “ransom,” and his people are said to be * bought with a price ;”” 
but it is only by way of metaphor. It is not that by his death he 
satisfied the penal justice of God; for if he did, punishment could 
not be equitably inflicted on ioneee, whether penitent or not. Nor 
indeed is it that the righteousness of Christ is imputed to those 
who are pardoned, cither as a personal quality, or in such a man- 
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ner as to be accounted to them as 7f it weretheirs. Nothing can 
be imputed but that which is one’s own personal attribute or act. 
Hence, though Dr. B. does in one place speak of the imputation of 
Christ’s righteousness to believers, he obviously refers not to its 
transfer, but to the enjoyment of its consequences ; and he more com- 
monly speaks of “ faith,” a personal quality of the saints, ‘is 
imputed for righteousness.” What then is the ground on which 
forgiveness is bestowed? It is simply this, that the death of Christ 
removed the difficulties which would otherwise have eternally bar- 
red the exercise of pardoning mercy. 

One of these difficulties was, that God could not maintain the 
honor of his law and remit transgression, without a propitiatory 
sacrifice. But how does he thus show his respect for the law 
while he remits its penalty? By submitting, in the death of Christ, 
to an evil in the moral system, more expressive of his displeasure 
against sin, than would have been the evil of the eternal misery 
of mankind, had they been left to perish. It was not necessary 
that the evil involved in the sufferings of Christ should be actually 
as great as that involved in the everlasting perdition of all men, 
All that was needful was, that God in the sacrifice of his Son, 
should make an exhibition to the intelligent universe, of as much 
respect for his law, as he would have done by inflicting its penalty 
on every offender. All must have known that his love to his Son 
was infinite, and therefore that in giving him up to die, he submit- 
ted to an evil, which displayed his detestation of sin, as fully, as 
would have been done by the deserved punishment of our whole 
race, 

Another difficulty removed by the atonement was, that without 
this expedient God could not be just to his moral kingdom in dis- 
pensing forgiveness. Justice to all the subjects of his moral 
government required, that he should do that which would most ef- 
fectually deter them from sinning. And how does the death of 
Christ answer this purpose? By showing them that God, rather 
than suffer transgression to pass with impunity, would devote 
his holy Son to the bitter pains of the cross! And what ingenu- 
ous mind would not consider this dreadful spectacle as great a 
motive to refrain from sin, as would be the infliction of the curse 
of the law on all transgressors? ‘To see infinite Innocence bleeding 
for sins not his own, how is it calculated to chill the heart, and in- 
spire it with horror at the thought of transgression! Who now 
can continue in sin with the hope of impunity, if, to render pardon 
consistent with the welfare of God’s moral kingdom, his immacu- 
late Son must die! 

The other difficulty obviated by the death of Christ was, that 
without it, God could not pardon sin in justice to his own character 
as a moralruler. ‘It was not, therefore, because the goodness of 
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the divine nature needed any motive to draw it forth into exercise, 
that Jesus Christ obeyed, and died in our room; but it was to an- 
swer the ends of moral government, and to secure the honor of the 
moral Governor.” He had the credit of his own character to 
maintain as a holy, sin-hating God. And by devoting his Son to 
the cross, he showed his aversion to sin as clearly as he could 
have done by executing the incurred penalty on the whole of our 
sinful race. Would we wish to know how he feels in regard to 
sin, it is not necessary to turn our eyes on that world of wailing 
which he has peopled with his righteous wrath, we may sce it still 
more clearly in the cross on which he left the infinite Redeemer to 
agonize and expire. ‘Thus the death of Christ has removed all 
the difficulties which, from the nature of moral government, must 
otherwise have stood in the way of a consistent exercise of pardon- 
ing mercy. Sothat now God can be “ just” to himself, to his law, 
and to the intelligent universe, “and yet the justifier of him which 
believeth in Jesus.” 

The masterly work before us, of which we must now take our 
leave, appeared about four years after the publication of Pres. Ed- 
ward’s treatise on the Religious Affections, and owes probably 
much of its excellence to that standard production. ‘The plans ot 
these two writers are widely different; but their ultimate object is 
the same. ‘The plan of the one is comprehensive, embracing re- 
ligious doctrine, precept, experience and practice: that of the 
other is more limited, being confined to the latter two objects. 
The one author defines and enforces moral obligation; the other 
confines himself to the business of testing the christian graces. 
The one contemplates the gospel as a system of connected truths ; 
the other unfolds and scrutinizes the tempers which are formed by 
its influence. Both carefully distinguish true religion from false, 
the one by deduction, and the other by a direct examination of its 
several attributes. Both are argumentative and profound, but that 
they were equal in talent or usefulness, we pretend not. That 
two such men as the author of the Treatise on the Will, should 
have appeared at the same time, and in the same country, was not 
to be expected. 

But though we have called “ True Religion Delineated” a mas- 
terly production, it is not faultless. It advances a few positions to 
which we cannot yield our assent. In some instances, proof-texts 
are adduced which, in the view of enlightend criticism, must be 
regaided as irrelevant. ‘The meaning is almost always perspicu- 
ous; but the language though generally vigorous, is tediously ver- 
bose and tautological. But who would look for classical excel- 
lence in any of our writers at that period? They possessed the ad- 
vantages neither of a polished education, nor of literary leisure. 
The general arrangement of the work is perhaps unexceptionable ; 
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but the progress of the discussion is often obstructed by inferences, 
and sometimes by remarks deduced from inferences, just as they 
happened to be suggested to the writer; sometimes by the further 
investigation of topics that had been previously considered ; or by a 
formal notice of innumerable questions and objections which it 
might be supposed an opponent would wish to offer. In consid- 
ering these objections however, he discovers an intimate knowledge 
of the human heart, a thorough acquaintance with his subject, 
great facility of invention, and uncommon candor. But although 
his progress is thus seriously retarded, and his replies are not in 
every instance satisfactory, the work is probably more useful to 
the mass of readers, than if no attention had been paid to the hon- 
est or the captious opposer. 

The treatise as we have remarked, is divided into two parts, each 
of which is in the form of a sermon, sufficiently long it must be ad- 
mitted, and formed, we conjecture by the amalgamation of some 
twenty or thirty other consecutive discourses previously pronoun- 
ced from the pulpit. It is chiefly on this supposition that we ac- 
count for most of the logical incumbrances which we have speci- 
fied. Had the author, in reducing those original discourses into 
their present form, excluded the repetitions they contained, and the 
inferences or observations at the close of each, the work would 
have been shorter, and Jess bewildering to the reader. But that it 
should have some defects both literary and theological, will be the 
less surprising, if it be considered that he composed it in his youth, 
with far less opportunity for the attainment of secular and _profes- 
sional knowledge than is now enjoyed, and, as we learn from un- 
questionable authority, without even the convenience of a concor- 
dance. Still itis a performance of great intrinsic merit, and wor- 
thy of the commendations bestowed upon it by President Edwards 
in his interesting preface to the work, and also by the Erskines 
and Tullers of Great Britain. It is peculiarly fitted to instruct and 
comfort the christian, to alarm the thoughtless sinner, and to guide 
the anxious inquirer to the Lord Jesus Christ. We scarcely know 
of a production, which is susceptible of greater improvement from 
abridgment, and which, being judiciously abridged, would be more 
calculated to subserve the interests of * true religion.” 
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Sirth Annual Report of the American Sunday School Union. May 25th, 
Philadelphia, 1830. 


Tuts interesting document may be considered as auspicious in 
two respects, to the cause whose claims it is designed to recom- 
mend. The ability with which it is drawn up, furnishes evidence 
that the cause is enlisting some of the best talents in our country ; 
and the facts which it exhibits, show that the institution is moving 
forward in its operations with increasing power and majesty. 
Without attempting an analysis of the Report, (which we doubt 
not our readers will have the opportunity, and the disposition to 
examine for themselves,) we intend in this article to make it the 
basis of a few remarks upon the sabbath school institution ; illus- 
trative of the energy of its operations, the simplicity of its principle, 
the grandeur of its results. 

In estimating the moral power that belongs to this noble institu- 
tion, we may look first at the subject on which it operates, the mind 
including the intellect and the affections; the mind of a child; the 
mind in its most docile state, while it has not yet been brought in 
contact with the false maxims of the world. Far be it from us to 
deny that the mind of man in a state of nature, is a corrupt fountain 
which sends forth bitter streams: nevertheless we attack the evil 
propensity with far better hope of success in the weakness of its in- 
fancy, than if we wait till it has had time to gather the strength of 
age. ‘The wild beast of the forest if taken from the dam may be 
tamed ; but the same wild beast suffered to range the hills and 
vallies till all its native ferocity is brought into exercise, might 
punish the temerity of the individual who should approach him, by 
tearing him in pieces. The sapling which is growing up by the 
side of our path, will move with the motion of the hand; but let it 
alone, and it will become a giant oak, which will indeed wave with 
the wintry blast, but will cause the earth to rock around it. In 
like manner, we may take an individual while he is a child, and he 
will be ready to listen to our instructions ; and when we point out 
to him the path to heaven, he may actually enter that strait and nar- 
row way, and become a new creature in Christ Jesus. But if 
we should meet him after the world has had time to harden his 
heart, and deaden his conscience, and diffuse the poison of infi- 
delity through his soul, we might almost as well speak to the rocks cr 
to the winds, as to him: we might with nearly as much prospect of 
success, call upon the leopard to wash out his spots, or stand at 
the door of the tomb and bid its tenants come out, as to press him 
with the subject of his soul’s salvation; for not improbably, like 
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Ephraim, he may be given up to his idols, and God may have let 
him alone. It is.manifest then, that the sabbath school institution 
has-not,.only the mind for the subject of its operations, but the 
mind in circumstances that promise the best success. 

We may look, next, at the grand instrument by which this institu- 
tion operates, the word of God, and a moment’s reflection will show 
how adinirably adapted it is to the improvement both of the in- 
tellect and of the affections. 

Where shall we find another book, that has so much to employ 
and quicken and elevate the intellect, as the bible? Where else 
shall we find truths so sublime as those which relate to the charac- 
ter of God, the mediation of Christ, the resurrection of the dead, 
the glories of heaven? Where else is the human character analyzed 
with such minuteness, or individual character portrayed with such 
living beauty? Where else shall we look for any authentice history 
of the creation, or of the early ages of the world? Is it our object 
then to select the noblest field for the imagination? we have it in 
the bible; in the sublimity of its truths, and of the imagery under 
which they are often conveyed. Would we contemplate the finest 
specimens of narrative? We find them in the bible; in the histo- 
ry of Joseph, and Moses, and the good Samaritan, and a multitude 
of others. Or would we study the science of human nature, and 
learn what the heart of man is, by learning what his conduct has 
always been? Here again, there is nothing like the bible; for it 
exhibits man in every variety of condition. Laying out of vier 
then the moral influence of the bible altogether, we can say that it 
is fitted above any thing else to improve the intellect; to bring its 
powers into vigorous aud successful action. And to this end it has 
been studied, and successfully studied, even by infidels; who, while 
they have hated the holiness of its truths, have been enraptured 
by the simplicity and majesty, with which those truths are com- 
municated. 

But it were far too little to say of the bible, that it is adapted to the 
culture of the intellect; for it exerts its best influence in regulating, 
purifying, and elevating the affections. In this part of the human 
constitution, as it now exists, there is wild disorder; for here sin 
has erected its throne, and here he exerts his most baleful influ- 
ence. Now it is the tendency of the bible to dethrone this usur- 
per, and to give to the active principles of our nature a new and 
holy direction. It is its tendency to bring back the affections from 
the forbidden objects after which they have gone out, and to fasten 
them upon objects on which they may be worthily employed. It 
is its tendency to refine and exalt the social affections, thus diffu- 
sing a kindly influence over the intercourse of life. But beyond 
this, it brings the soul to rest upon God, and changes it into his im- 
age, and breathes into it his spirit, and finally prepares it to be ta- 
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ken up into his presence. That this is the genuine efiect of God’s 
truth upon the heart, witness every true believer on earth, and 
every redeemed soul in heaven. bake 

Such is the instrument by which the sabbath school institution 
operates: and who now will not say, that it is most happily ac- 
commodated to the subjects on which it acts? Whether we regard 
the of culture the intellect, or the culture of the heart, what means 
can be employed in comparison with the bible ? 

We may contemplate farther the living agency, which the sabbath 
school employs to wield this well adapted instrument. And first of 
all, there is the agency of teachers; most of them young men and 
women full of ardor and enterprise ; a large proportion of them, 
decidedly pious—of course acting under the full impression of 
christian responsibility ; many of them of highly cultivated minds, 
and able, in their instructions, to draw from the most ample re- 
sources; and not a few of them in the higher walks of life, thus 
bringing the authority of rank to aid their hallowed enterprise. 
‘There is also the agency of parents, and in a multitude of instan- 
ces, of christian parents; many of whom regularly instruct their 
children in the sabbath school lesson; and of those who do not, 
many have questions put to them which send them to the bible, 
thus obliging them to learn that they may be able to teach. And 
here there is a double advantage resulting from the relation be- 
tween parent and child; for, on the one hand, there is the influ- 
ence of parental affection to awaken the parent’s interest, and call 
forth his best efforts, in the way of instruction ; and on the other, 
there is the influence of filial affection, to dispose the child to listen 
with attention and profit. ‘There is moreover enlisted in this en- 
terprise the agency of the church; for the church does, by her minis- 
ters and other officers, exercise a general superintendence over the 
institution; not only guarding it against perversion and abuse, but 
by occasional visits, and sometimes by more active efforts, helping 
forward its benevolent operations. And more than all, and above 
all, there is the agency of God ; for without the aids of his spirit, 
all human agency will be to little or no purpose. He can, and he 
often does, give to sabbath school instruction its appropriate effect, 
in enlightening the understanding, in renovating the affections, in 
transforming the whole character. Indeed so much more impor- 
tant is his agency than any other, that it were perhaps more pro- 
per to speak of him as the only agent, and all others as simple 
iustruments ; for without his blessing, all who are enlisted in the 
sabbath school cause might labor with their might, till the grave 
should close in upon them, and heaven would not gain a single soul 
through their instrumentality. 

Now, for a moment, let us review the ground we have passed 
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over, and see whether we are not brought most legitimately to the 
conclusion that the sabbath school institution is fitted to operate 
with prodigious energy. What is the subject? It is the mind—the 
docile mind of a child. What is the instrument? It is the word 
of God ; which God himself hath declared to be quick and pow- 
erful. What is the agency ? It is the agency of teachers—intelli- 
gent enterprising pious, the agency of parents, of the church, and 
to crown all, of the Holy Ghost. What may we not expect that 
such agents acting with such an instrument, on such a subject, will 
accomplish ? Is there not inherent in the institution a mighty moral 
power ? 

But from having spoken of the energy of its operations, we pass 
to an illustration of the simplicity of its principle. 

The principle on which this institution is built is exemplified 
every week in almost every christian family. It is nothing more 
nor less than familiar instruction. An elder brother or sister sits 
down, surrounded by a group of the younger members of the fami- 
ly, to teach them lessons of morality and religion. ‘There is here 
nothing stately, or distant, or reserved ; it is just a familiar and 
affectionate interchange of thought, between those who know more 
and those who know less, for the benefit of the latter. And the 
same spirit that dictates this instruction, will also discover itself in 
a watchful regard for the interests of these young children, during 
the whole week, and during every week ; in seasonable counsels, 
admonitions and efforts, designed to do them good. Now if we 
look in upon a sabbath school, what more do we see than this same 
principle brought into action upon a more extended scale ; the 
children of many families collected in groups around their teachers, 
to receive instruction out of God’s word, in the simplest manner 
possible. Here is no pulpit formality ; no assumption of authori- 
ty, no distant or awe-inspiring manner ; nothing to chill the blood, 
or obstruct the utterance, or confuse the thoughts of a child. The 
voice which speaks to them is not the voice of a stranger: if it is 
not literally the voice of a brother or a sister, it is that of one whom 
they know and respect and love ; and they listen to it with de- 
light. And in the progress of the exercise, not only the teacher 
questions the child, but the child is encouraged to question the 
teacher, and the whole is in every respect, as familiar as a common 
fire-side conversation. And the teacher does not forget his class 
during the week, but so far as circumstances permit, he takes 
cognizance of their conduct, and if he does his duty, offers up bis 
prayers for them in the closet, that his next meeting with them, and 
every meeting with them, may subserve their best and immortal 
interests. 

Irom the simplicity of its principle, the sabbath school institu- 
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‘ion has this important advantage—that it admits of universal ap- 
plication, both in relation to circumstances and individuals. 
in every large city there is a fearful amount of population, who, 
if left to themselves, will never enter the door of a church, or 
come within the hearing of religious instruction. Now if we were 
to go around into these habitations of ignorance and wretchedness, 
and invite their miserable tenants to the house of God, and even 
furnish them with apparel decent for appearing there, we might 
possibly succeed in bringing them for a single sabbath, or a few 
sabbaths ; but as for making them regular attendants by any such 
means, it were unreasonable to expect it. Nay, if a church were 
built in the midst of such a population, and a preacher established 
I in it, and its doors thrown open to all, without a farthing’s expense, 
if nothing more were done, that would be in a great degree, a 
neglected church, and that in the same degree, a useless ministry. 
But Jet a sabbath school be planted amidst such 2 population, and 
let pious and enterprising teachers be sent out into the highways 
and hedges, on an exploring tour of mercy, and they will bring 
into this sacred enclosure a multitude of children ready to perish ; 
and here they will come under the full influence of religious in- 
struction ; and as the sabbath school is only a stepping stone to the 
church, almost before they or their parents are aware of it, they 
i are in God’s house, listening to his word and singing his praises, 
Is it not manifest thea, that the sabbath school, from the simplicity 
of its principle, does that which the church cannot do? Indeed it 
acts as an handmaid to the church ; and having gathered its chil- 
dren together to receive its own appropriate blessing, it brings them 
with beautiful simplicity to the church to receive another. 

We have noticed the application of the principle of sabbath 
schools in large cities, where there are multitudes who will not at- 
tend church, though they have the opportunity. It is equally ap- 
plicable in destitute parts of the country, where there are many 
who have not the means of attending church, though they have the 
disposition. How many places are there in this land, in which 

either the church has never been established, or having been es- 
tablished, its walls are broken down, and little else appears now, 
than an unsightly mass of dessolation! ‘There are some christian 
families remaining, who earnestly desire the privilege of a regular 
ministry ; but their number is so small, and their circumstances so 
straightened, as to forbid it, and they must be contented to hear 
the gospel at distant intervals, from some passing missionary. 

What then shall be done? Shall this population, fast degenerating, 
be suffered to sink into absolute heathenism, and the next genera- 
tion come forward without God in the world? If not, shall some 
one of the faithful few who remain, regardless of the requisite quali- 
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fications for the ministry, become a self-created preacher? That 
he must not do, for it would be to run before he was sent. But 
there is one thing that he may do; he may establish a sabbath 
school, and into that school he may bring all the children who live 
around him; and it will no sooner have begun its operations, than 
its benign influence will begin to be felt; and there is every rea- 
son to believe that, at no distant day, it will bring in its train the 
blessing of a regular christian ministry. It will do this by inspiring 
a taste for religious instruction, by elevating the tone of moral feel- 
ing, and of course cherishing a regard for all divine institutions. 
Were we to go into a village which, for years, had been suffering 
under a moral blight, and to see vice in all its effrontery and loath- 
someness staring at us on every side, and yet should happen to 
know that there was an efficient sabbath school established there, 
we should regard it as an angel of light destined to chase away 
all that palpable moral darkness ; and we should leave that village 
in the confident expectation that if, after a few years, Providence 
should carry us to it again, we should find there a decent, enlight- 
ened, and even a religious population. So true is it, that the sab- 
bath school in the country, as well as in the city, is the harbinger 
of the church; a fact which alike, in both cases, results from the 
simplicity of its principle. 

But the principle of the sabbath school institution admits of uni- 
versal application, as it respects individuals also; in other words, 
it may very properly, in some way or other, occupy the attention 
and efforts of every one. A large class may reasonably come in 
as pupils; and this class need not, and ought not, to be confined to 
young children, but should include those who are more advanced 
in years, provided they are babes in knowledge. And of those 
who have no longer any occasion to be instructed in the sabbath 
school, a large proportion may be advantageously employed as 
teachers; and they cannot reasonably plead as an objection the 
pressure of worldly care, as the time devoted to this employment is 
holy time, and they have no right to use it for secular purposes. 
‘These two classes, viz. those who ought to come as pupils, and 
those who ought to be employed as teachers, constitute a con- 
siderable portion of the whole community ; and of those who remain, 
whatever their sphere of action may be, there are none who may 
not, in various ways, exert an influence more or less direct, in sup- 
port of the institution. It is an institution which, from its very na- 
ture is in the best sense, catholic; it knows no worldly rank 3 it 
knows no geography; it knows no shibboleth; but it is fitted to 
every class, and every country, and every sect; and no doubt, 
like the gospel, whose influence it is designed to extend, is des- 
tined ere long to bless the whole family of man. 
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Before dismissing this point, we cannot forbear to remark how 
much of a piece the sabbath school institution is with other instiu- 
tions, which are confessedly divine, and even with the gospel itself. 
The sabbath ; how simple, and yet how benevolent in its designs, how 
wonderful in itsresults! The ordinance of the supper; one of the sim- 
plest of all rites, and yet how many sources of consolation and joy, does 
it open tothe christian’ssoul? ‘The death of Christ; an event that oc- 
curediin a single day, under the observation of thousands, to many of 
whom it seemed only as the death of a common malefactor, and yet 
none but the omniscient mind can calculate the extent of its influence. 
So also the sabbath school institution is so simple that a child can 
easily comprehend its principle, and yet what is there that can ex- 
ceed the energy of its operations? We would not indeed place it 
on an equality with any institution of God: nevertheless when we 
contemplate its simplicity in union with its power, it is not easy to 
resist the impression that the mind that projected it, must have been, 
in some qualified sense, favored with heavenly inspiration; that, at 
least, its pattern must have been shown to the author of it, while 
upon the mount. 

Let us now contemplate the grandeur of its results. 

And here we begin by tracing the influence of a single fact, which 
all will acknwledge to be of frequent occurrence in the sabbath 
school, the conversion of a child, supposing that child to have been 
rescued from the haunts of moral corruption. 

We may look, first, at the influence which is exerted upon him 
independently of the relation which he sustains to society. But for 
the sabbath school, what would he have been? In all probability 
just what the circumstances into which he was thrown, without any 
counteracting influence, might naturally be expected to make him. 
Nursed up in the haunts of pollution, he would have contracted the 
guilt of a hardened transgressor. As for happiness, he would have 
had nothing that deserved the name ; for his breast would have been 
the seat of malignant passion, constituting the embryo of hell; while 
conscience would have increased his wretchedness, by compelling 
him to listen to her appalling accusations. In adversity not a beam 
of consolation would have visited his heart: the only peace he 
could have enjoyed, would have been the peace of a brute. In 
the hour of death, no hand of mercy would have risen up to greet 
his bewildered eye ; and when the agony of dying was over, there 
would have commenced the agony of another death, the death of 
the soul, which would have been convulsive and eternal. 

All this incalculable weight of evil, the sabbath school has pre- 
vented. Let us now look at the amount of positive blessing which 
it has secured. ‘The child having been renewed by the holy spirit, 
has the seed of present and immortal happiness, sown in his rege- 
nerated nature. His affections and passions, being reduced in 
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some measure, to harmony, his conscience pacified by the blood ct 
Christ, his soul has become, in a good degree, the dwelling of spi- 
ritual joy. In his prosperity he acknowledges the hand of God, 
and every blessing that he receives, is enhanced by the reflection 
that it comes from a Father. When affliction presses upon him, 
even though the deep waters come over his soul, he does not sink, 
but rises, and rejoices in a renewed confidence in God. In death, 
there is a sweet calmness, perhaps a holy triumph; and then the 
glories of heaven burst upon the eye, and the songs of angels trem- 
ble on the ear, and there is a crown of life on the head, and a harp 
of glory in the hand. And that soul advances from strength to 
strength, from glory to glory, through everlasting ages. What has 
not that child gained from being in the sabbath school, as respects 
his own individual character and happiness ! 

But this is the simplest view we can take of the subject. Let 
it be observed then, in the next place, that this child is not an insu- 
lated being ; that he is destined to sustain various relations, and 
that each of these relations is a channel of important influence. 
Supposing him to have been left in that sink of pollution, from 
which he was raised by the sabbath school, what would have been 
his influence in the family, in the neighborhood, in civil society ? 
Could any thing else have been reasonably expected than that he 
would have passed his life in the malignant work of corrupting 
others, and would have gone down to the grave with the blood of 
many souls upon his head? But from this wretched instrumentality 
the sabbath school hath saved him; and more than that, it has 
made him instrumental of diffusing on all sides the most substantial 
blessings. Perhaps inhis turn, he becomes a sabbath school teacher. 
Who can calculate the amount of blessed influence which he will 
exert in molding the minds of his pupils, through divine grace, to 
virtue and religion; in turning their feet out of the path of death, 
into the path of salvation? Perhaps, ere long, he becomes the head 
of a family. Here again, how benign and how powerful the influ- 
ence which he will probably exert in the relations of a husband 
and a father! Or, it may be, that he will become a magistrate. 
How much will his well directed and public spirited efforts, sancti- 
fied by faith and prayer, accomplish in elevating the tone of moral 
feeling, throughout the community ! Or he may be a devoted min- 
ister of the gospel ; and may be the direct instrument of the con- 
version of hundreds, and may send abroad an influence that shall 
cause the wilderness and the solitary place to rejoice. Estimate 
now, I pray you, in view of any or all these relations, the amount 
of good which this child, converted in the sabbath school, will be 
likely to accomplish for his own generation. If, as he were falling 
asleep in Jesus, a vision of all that his influence had already done 
for the benefit of his fellow creatures, were to pass before him, 
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would it not entrance his spirit in ecstacy, an ecstacy of gratitude, 
first to God, and next to the hand that brought him into the sab- 
bath school, and taught him how to live for the benefit of the world ? 
What shall we say of the influence of this institution, viewed as the 
nursery of an individual, who does so much for the interests of the 
generation to which he belongs? 

But farther : let it be remembered that the influence of this child 
is not limited to his own generation; for it is the nature of influ- 
ence whether good or bad, to propagate itself. Suppose, when 
he leaves the world, he should leave in it ten children, 
who had been converted through his instrumentality, and enlisted 
in the active service of God; and suppose that each of these ten 
should be instrumental of converting as many more, the result of 
this would be, that in the next generation there would be a hundred 
converted in the same line ; and supposing each one of this hundred 
to be honored in the same way, the generation next succeeding 
would witness to a thousand ; and if the same progression were to 
continue, before many generations were past, the number of con- 
verts from this single seed, would almost defy the power of calcu- 
lation. Oh, when we think what it is to be converted, to be 
changed from an heir of eternal death, into an heir of immortal 
life, and think of the influence of that child’s conversion reaching 
down with constantly accumulating power, to the end of the world, 
we ask again, what shall we think of the sabbath school, by 
by means of which his conversion was effected? Is not this a truly 
sublime result, outrunning all the powers of human conception ? 

We have spoken hitherto of the influence of the sabbath school 
institution, as it operates in the conversion of a single child. But 
suppose that instead of one, we include in our estimate all the chil- 
dren who are converted in an entire school, especially a school 
on which the influences of the Holy Spirit have plentifully fallen ; 
and not of a single school only, but of all the schools which are now 
in operation throughout christendom: and not merely the schools 
which now exist, but all which are destined to rise into existence, 
in the progress of coming ages; and suppose each one, or any con- 
siderable proportion of this countless number, to exert any thing 
like the same influence which we have attributed to an individual 
child ; who will say that we are not, in the boundless prospect, lost ? 
What shall we say of the influence which this institution, limited as 
it has hitherto been, has exerted already ? What a mass of moral 
machinery has it brought into operation to aid in the renovation of 
the world? What will it not have accomplished in the ages of the 
millenium ? When the world, shorn, in a moral sense, of its thorns 
and briars, shall look forth in the beauty of its regenerated state, and 
the air shall every where be fragrant with pure offerings going up 
to Jehovah, and songs of praise are bursting from ten thousand 
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times ten thousand lips, that have been touched with hallowed 
fire ; when that day of the church’s jubilee shall come, how 
much will this institution have done towards bringing it forward ? 
Who could count the number then on the earth, whose charac- 
ter it will have contributed to form, and whose destiny to fix, 
in a manner that shall call forth their everlasting thanksgivings ? 
And then this tide of influence rolls onward, like a mighty river, 
widening and deepening, into eternity; and if we stretch our 
imagination to the utmost, each of these glorified immortals whom 
the sabbath school was instrumental in regenerating, will be ad- 
vancing from glory to glory, and then will only have begun a 
career to be continued forever. We ask again, do not the re- 
sults of this institution, even here, and much more as they are 
carried out amid the glories of eternity, impress upon it a gran- 
deur in comparison with which, all the grandeur of the world 
fades into insignificance ? 

We had intended, at the commencement of this article, to 
call upon our readers to contemplate more particularly the mag- 
nificent results of this institution as they are to be seen in 
signal instances of conversion and subsequent usefulness. But 
it has occurred to us that this would be doing no justice to 
the subject; not only because the number of facts which our 
limits would permit us to present, must have been limited, but 
because the institution itself is yet in its infancy; and ought to 
be judged rather by what it is capable of doing, than by what 
it actually has done. Not that we should fear the result, if it 
were to be tested by the effects which it has already produced: 
for there is not a mountain, or a valley, or a spot in the wil- 
derness, where the sabbath school has been established, but is 
beginning to brighten with moral verdure, and is lifting up its 
voice to testify to its benign and quickening influence. Never- 
theless we acknowledge, that it is the capacity of this institution, 
its results as they are to be exhibited in the ages of the mil- 
lennium, and in the ages of eternity, from which our own minds 
gather the strongest impression of its importance. And it is in 
this view, especially, that we feel ourselves called upon to ren- 
der hearty thanksgivings to God, that he is so richly crowning 
it, at this moment, with the tokens of his favor, and to com- 
mend it to his especial blessing in time to come. In the in- 
creasing energy and grandeur of its operations, may patriotism, 
philanthropy, and piety, each find a substantial triumph, and reap 
a glorious reward ! 
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Memoirs of the Life, Writings, and Character, Literary, "Professional, and 
Religious, of the late John Mason Good, M. D. F. R.S. etc. etc. cte. By 
Ovintuus Gregory, LL. D. Professor of Mathematics in the Royal 
Military Academy, etc. etc. With the Sermon occasioned by his death. 
By Cuarves Jerram, M. A. Boston: Crocker & Brewster. New- 
York: J. Leavitt. 1829. pp. 344. 


Great talents are a rare endowment; and, though they confer 
no exemption from the cares, disappointments, and trials of life, 
they elevate their possessor to the highest point of enviable distinc- 
tion. All, with one consent, pay a ‘kind of homage to the man, 
who, by his intellectual pre-eminence, shows himself capable of 
exciting, molding, and directing the minds of others. His removal 
from society is felt to be a public calamity, and thousands vie with 
each other in paying respect to his memory. 

But it is only when superior talents are combined with perma- 
nent moral qualities, and are exerted in the cause of christian philan- 
thropy and benevolence, that we yicld them our highest homage of 
respect and gratitude. The annals of genius, indeed, supply us 
many unequivocal instances, in which the highest discipline and re~ 
finement of intellect, have resulted entirely from those moral quali- 
ties and excitements to which we have alluded above. Henry 
Martyn, a scholar whose name will be echoed with veneration in 
the halls of science and sanctuaries of religion for ages to come, has 
remarked, ‘Since I have known God in a saving manner, painting, 
poetry, and music, have had charms unknown to me before. I 
have received what I suppose is a taste for them; for religion has 
refined my mind, and made it susceptible of impressions from the 
sublime and beautiful.” A frequent contemplation of the charac- 
ter and works of God, accompanied with a firm. belief in his provi- 
dence and his word, is calculated to produce an illumination in the 
human mind, not unlike that exhibited in the face of Moses, when 
he descended from conversing with God on the holy Mount. 

These remarks have been suggested by the memoir before us; 
from the perusal of which we hate risen with enlarged conceptions 
of the capabilities of the human mind, and of the power and adap- 
tation of religion to expand and direct its energies. We have been 
tracing the progress of a man, who was at once an elegant scholar, 
a profound philosopher, and a distinguished biblical critic ; one who 
was intimately acquainted with nearly all the modern languages of 
iurope, while at the same time he was one of the most skilful prac- 
titioners in his own profession, which the age has produced, and one 
of the most learned expounders of the theory and practice of 
medicine, who has appeared at any period of the world. His 
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powers of intellect, rapid in their development, were evidently di- 
lated, directed and excited by religion; and, what is peculiarly gra- 
tifying, he carried, finally, albhis intellectual attainments to the foot 
of the cross, and consecraieal them to the service of the Redeemer. 
Engaged in a profession, which presents at once a wide field, and 
peculiar facilities for usefulness, he was unremitting in his labors ; 
and yet with all his devotion to medical science, he cultivated 
elegant literature to such a degree, as to hold an undisputed emi- 
nence among the first literary men of the age. He was, withal, a 
devoted christian ; and in looking at his career, we sometimes 
scarcely know which to admire most, the steady warmth and ele- 
vation of his piety, or the splendor of his talents. We are remind- 
ed of our own Rush, whom we have been accustomed to venerate 
as one of the brightest ornaments of his profession; and who, in 
respect to the high order and versatility of his talents, and their 
honorable, useful, and successful application, bears no faint resem- 
blance to Dr. Good. 

{t may not be uninteresting to glance at an outline of Dr. Good’s 
education and manner of life, and to mark the steps of his literary 
and professional career. We consider it fortunate that the biogra- 
phy of such a man was assigned to the graphic penof Dr. Gregory. 
If, as an elegant Italian writer says, ‘‘it oes genius properly 
to describe genius,”’ wethink the task of preparing a memoir of Dr, 
Good, could not have fallen into better hands. 

Dr. Good’s father was a clergyman of very respectable character 
and attainments, belonging to the Independent or Congregational 
class of dissenters, and settled at Epping, in Essex. This son was 
born May 25, 1764, and received his name from the celebrated 
John Mason, author of the treatise on “self-knowledge,” from 
whom the father received an impressive charge at his ordination. 
Under the immediate care and tuition of his father, who proved an 
excellent disciplinarian, he early acquired a knowledge of the La- 
tin, Greek, and French languages, and evinced an ardent thirst for 
general knowle:!ge. So untiring was his zeal, and so unremitting 
his assiduity in the pursuit of knowledge, that he allowed himself 
little time for exercise or recreation, and consequently suffered 
much in his health. By a proper regimen, however, the tone of 
his system was restored, before it became totally impaired by disease. 
Confined to no particular study, he suffered his mind to expatiate 
in the fields of elegant literature, and acquired an early taste for 
productions of this class. 

At the age of fifteen, he was apprenticed to Mr. Johnson, a sur- 
geon-apothecary at Gosport. ‘T'o the duties of this new station he 
was assiduously devoted, but continued to save much time for the 
yursuit of his favorite studies. He composed a * Dictionary of 
ee Endings,” and soon after “* An Abstracted View of the prin- 
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cipal Tropes and Figures in Rhetoric in their origin and powers,” 
with various illustrations. He next turned his attention to the Italian 
language, and soon made himself acquainted with its most admired 
productions. At this period also he followed the plan recommend- 
ed by Mr. Locke, and transcribed in common-place books, the most 
beautiful and striking passages that occurred to him, in his read- 
ing. 

In consequence of the death of Mr. Johnson, Mr. Good, about 
the age of eighteen, engaged himself for a time with a distin- 
guished surgeon at Harant; but the winter and spring of 1783- 
84, he passed in London, attending on the medical and sur- 
gical lectures of the most celebrated professors. 'These he took 
down in short hand, and afterwards transcribed them, in larger 
books having marginal spaces, where he might record the re- 
sults of his reading and his professional experience. Whilst in 
London, be attracted the attention of many literary men, and 
was admitted a member of a society for the promotion of na- 
tural philosophy and medical science. An essay, which he 
read before this society, entitled, ‘* An Investigation of the The- 
ory of earthquakes,” procured for him much honor, as it evin- 
ced the most profound research, and an extent of reading truly 
astonishing. 

In the summer of 1784, Mr. Good returned howe London, and 
entered into partnership with Mr. Decks of Sudbury. By his 
knowledge, and skill, and unremitting attention to the business of 
his profession, he soon became extensively known ; and his partner 
committed to him the principal management of the concern. 

About this time he married a Miss Godfrey of Coggeshall ; who 
died however of the consumption within little more than six months. 
Nearly four years after this event, he married his second wife, a 
daughter of Thomas Fenn, Esq. of Ballingdon Hall, an opulent bank- 
er at Sudbury. Asthe result of this union, which lasted thirty eight 
years, he had six children, of whom two "daughters only survive. 
In the bosom of his family he always < appeared to the greatest ad- 

vantage, combining with his mental preeminence, those endearing 

social virtues, which made him at once an affectionate hus- 
band and father, and a most interesting and instructive companion 
and friend. 

‘Though devoted to his profession, both in its scientific and prac- 
tical parts, he continued to extend his reading into all branches of 
literature, and acquired a familiar and critical knowledge of ma- 
ny languages. An acquaintance formed in 1790 with Dr. Na- 
than Drake, the accomplished author of “ Literary Hours,” &c. 
— of equal advantage to both ee: 


‘ Their congeniality of sentiment,” says Dr. Gregory, ‘ and similarity 
of giana laid the basis of a warm and permanent friendship; which 
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continued without interruption, or remission, until it was closed by death. 
Each stimulating the other to an extended activity of research, and each 
frequently announcing to the other the success which attended his exer- 
tions, or each as frequently exhibiting to the other some new acquisition 
of knowledge, some fresh specimen of poetic composition, either original 
or translated; and all this in the mid-day of life, when with regard to both, 
the buds and blossoms of thought, and the varied foliage of imagina- 
tion, were starting forth with a vigorous exuberance, could not but be pro- 
ductive of the most beneficial effects.” p. 27. 


In 1792, Dr. Good was called to suffer, what seems to be the 

frequent lot of distinguished genius, great pecuniary embarrass- 
ments ; arising from his having injudiciously lent considerable sums 
of money, and having given his name as security to a large amount 
for others. On this occasion, he roused up all his powers, and 
made the most strenuous efforts to extricate himself. He first 
made translations from the French and Italian, tried his hand at 
dramatic composition, wrote poems and a series of philosophical 
essays; but not being able to dispose of his productions according 
to his expectations, with an ardor nowise damped, he next 
became a regular contributor to one of the reviews, and open- 
ed a correspondence with the editor of “'The World,” which pa- 
per was afterwards enriched with many of his poetical effusions, 
Under every imaginable variety of circumstances, his elastic in- 
tellect was developing and exercising its powers ; carrying on with- 
in itself a continual series of literary efforts, the results of which 
were reduced to writing, in his brief intervals of business. Two 
of his prose essays, written about this time, are spoken of by his 
biographer in the highest terms of praise ; one on “ A particular 
Providence,” and the other a *‘ Critique on Miracles,” intended to 
refute several of the sophisms of Rousseau, and inserted in the 
Analytic Review. 

Laboring stil! under the pressure of pecuniary embarrassments, 
he acceded to proposals to enter into partnership with a surgeon in 
London. Accordingly in the year 1793, he established himself in 
the metropolis, at the age of twenty nine, and entered upon a course 
of successful practice. He soon attracted the notice of distinguish- 
ed medical men, and the same year was admitted a member of 
the college of surgeons. But his popularity excited the jealousy 
of his partner, who took various measures to thwart his success and 
injure his reputation. The partnership, as might be expect- 
ed, was not of long continuance; and Dr. Good determined 
to struggle alone under his embarrassments, which, to ordinary 
men, would have been wholly insupportable. But, 


‘* Misfortune oft in mirthful guise appears, 
And woe at times will frolic tho’ in tears.” 


Unwilling to ask assistance or to Jet his circumstances be known 
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even to his near. relatives, he carried a cheerful countenance, and 
resolved, if possible, to surmount his difficulties alone. He was 
finally successful; for, except a comparatively small amount re- 
ceived from his father-in-law, Mr. Fenn, he was enabled from the 
fruits of his own labor, literary and professional, to liquedate all 
claims of his creditors, and to place himself in easy and indepen- 
dent circumstances. 

These efforts of Dr. G. remind us of the celebrated Boerhaave, 
who, in like manner, raised himself from indigence to indepen- 
dence ; and who, though he was proverbially liberal in bestowing 
his property for benevolent purposes while living, left at his death 
a property of more than two hundred thousands pounds sterling. 
There were, as will appear in the course of this article, many 
points of resemblance between these two eminent physicians. 
Boerhaave possessed superlative talents. But though raised to un- 
rivalled distinction by his literary and scientific attainments, these 
were of secondary moment when compared with his virtue and 
piety. As a preparation for business he daily devoted much of his 
time to prayer, and, like his divine master, habitually went about do- 
inggood. His enlightened and active piety gave lustre and energy to 
his talents, and formed the ruling principle of his whole conduct. 
Noble examples these, for the imitation of future physicians ! 

Following Dr. Good in his luminous path, as he pushes forward 
his theoretical and practical inquiries in every accessible channel, 
we find him next the successful competitor for a prize of twenty 
guineas offered by Dr. Lettsom of the Medical Society, for the 
best dissertation on the question, ‘‘ What are the diseases most fre- 
quent in the work-houses, poor-houses, and similar institutions, and 
what are the best means of cure and prevention?” ‘This disser- 
tation was published, and confirmed the high opinion, in which his 
professional qualifications and acquirements were held by the pub- 
lic. ‘To this succeeded, shortly after, the publication of his ‘“ His- 
tory of Medicine,” a work that has since been incorporated into 
most of the cyclopcedias, and other repositories of medical science. 

It is natural to suppose that, possessing, as he did, many brilliant 
qualities and being as fond of society as he was fitted to shine in 
its most elevated circles, he would draw around him those of kin- 
dred tastes and habits. Accordingly we find him on terms of in- 
timate acquaintance with the most distinguished literary and medi- 
cal men of the metropolis and its vicinity, by whom his character 
and attainments were held in the highest estimation. 

Notwithstanding his constant professional engagements, (and we 
may form some estimate of these from the fact, that his business 
as a surgeon yielded him more than fourteen hundred pounds ster- 
ling a year,) he found much time for literary pursuits. He had not 
only a great thirst for the study of languages, but a wonderful tact 
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in acquiring them. Applying the principles of generalization, clas- 
sification, and affinity, he mastered a language with surprising ease 
and rapidity. In this way he studied with success the Spanish, 
Portuguese, German, Russian, Hebrew, Arabic, Persian, Sanscrit, 
Chinese, and other languages, and gave ample proofs of his ac- 
quisitions, by private communications to his friends, and by many 
elaborate articles in the reviews. He seemed to act on the prin- 
ciple of redeeming every moment of time, and filling up all its in- 
terstices with some useful employment. Scarcely any region of 
inquiry escaped his curiosity, and he resolved to bring himself un- 
der something like the urgency of a moral necessity, to become 
thoroughly acquainted with the utmost possible variety of subjects, 
upon which men of literature, science, and investigation had been 
able to throw any light. He acted on the maxim of another 
eminent individual, whose habits of order and activity were akin 
to his own—Dr. E. D. Clark ; who said, ‘1 have lived to know 
that the great secret of human happiness is this; Never suffer 
your energies to stagnate. ‘The old adage of “ too many irons in 
the fire,” conveys an abominable lie. You cannot have too many ; 
poker, tongs, and all,—keep them all going.” In a letter to Dr. 
Drake, dated Jan. 29th, 1803, Dr. Good says, after mentioning 
his being engaged in translating ‘ Solomon’s Songs,” and writing 
the ‘life of Dr. Geddes,” and walking from twelve to fourteen 
miles a day to visit his numerous patients,—‘‘ I have edited the 
Critical Review, besides writing several of its most elaborate. arti- 
cles. I have every week supplied a column of matter for the Sun- 
day Review, and have for some days had the great weight of the 
British Press upon my hands; the committee for conducting which 
have applied to me lately, in the utmost consternation, in conse- 
quence of a trick put upon them by the proprietors of other news- 
papers, and which stopped abruptly the exertions of their editor, 
and several of their most valuable hands.” p. 62. 

These habits of study and business were continued for ma- 
ny years; indeed, we may say through life, with this difference 
only, that during the last twenty years of his life his acquisitions and 
efforts were directed more exclusively to the promotion of religion. 
He frequently contributed valuable and learned articles for the re- 
views, particularly the British, the Analytical, and the Critical, 
and to the British and Monthly Magazines; and sent forth contin- 
ually, through different periodicals, various pieces of poetry. 
He undertook the translation of Lucretius’ De Rerum Natura, 
but his professional calls were so numerous, that his translation was 
nearly all composed tn the streets of London, while on visits to his 
patients. ‘This translation accompained with a great variety of 
learned and valuable notes, was pronounced to be one of great 
elegance and merit. While engaged in this work, he was also 
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associated with Dr. Gregory and Mr. Bosworth in the compilation 
of a “ Universal Dictionary” of arts, sciences, and words, in which 
work he was engaged about eight years. 

In 1810 he delivered, by invitation of the directors, a course 
of lectures at the Surry Institution, and received for them the most 
gratifying compliments. ‘To these he added a second and third 
series, in the two succeeding winters. In 1820,he received, under 
circumstances of peculiar honor, a diploma from Marischal College, 
Aberdeen, and soon after was induced to add to his other profes- 
sional duties, those of a physician. ‘The same year he published a 
“‘ System of Nosology,” and two years after, his “ Study of Medi- 
cine” in four large volumes octavo. 

Such severe and continued mental application began to make fear- 
ful ravages on Dr. Good’s health and constitution. He had indeed 
received a heavy shock as early as 1803, by the death of his only 
son, a youth of great promise and of uncommon precocity of in- 
tellect; and in consequence of this event, he sunk for a time into 
a state of alarming mental depression. Something may be judged 
of his feelings from the following extract of a letter addressed 
eight years after, to Dr. Gregory, on the occasion of a similar 
loss. 


Caro.inE Piace, May 7, 1811. 
My very dear Friend, 

With no common feeling do I sympathize with you. Your letter has 
touched upon a string which vibrates with so much agony through my 
heart and brain, and 1 fear ever will continue to do so, that I fly from it 
upon all occasions like the stricken deer fromthe hunter. You have indeed 
conjectured right, and the similarity of our trials is peculiarly remarkable. 
I, like you, had every thing I could wish for in one—one only ; I enjoyed 
the present, I feasted on the future; at the age of twelve, the same fatal 
disease made its attack—the result was the same—and my arms, like yours, 
formed a pillow during the last gasp; there was the same sense of piety 
whilst living, and the same prominent shoot of genius. The master of the 
Charter-house, in a letter to me on the occasion, bewailed the loss of one 
of their most promising blossoms; and a variety of little effusions, both in 
prose and verse, found in the well known hand afterwards, but never shown 
to any one, and written for personal amusement alone, seemed sufficiently 
to justify the opinion, so generally entertained. 

But here, my dear friend, I am afraid I must drop the parallel; for, in 
the weakness of my heart, I freely confess I have not yet acquired that 
strength of duty which you are already enabled to manifest. 

I dare not examine myself as to what I should wish for, if it were in my 
power. All I have hitherto been able to say is, “ Thy will be done!” 

Mr. L was with us when your letter arrived; we were listening to 
a new and most sweetly impressive anthem, “ My song shall be of judg- 
ment and of mercy! to Thee, O Lord, will Ising!” What could be more 
appropriate, even if we had been aware of the melancholy fact, and could 
have foreseen your distressing communication. It struck me forcibly,—and 
we dwelt upon the coincidence. The judgment is unquestionable, but is 
not the mercy, my excellent friend, equally visible? Your own pious re- 
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flections will suggest a thousand proofs that it is; I will only repeat the re- 
mark that was most obvious to ourselves; that had this affliction happened 
about a year and a half ago, when you were living alone, and had no such 
affectionate nurse to have co-operated with you, no such affectionate bosom 
comforter to have supported you,—severe as it is, it must have been of a 
character far severer still. There are a few gracious drops intermixed with 
every cup of bitterness,—or how could man at times endure the draught. 
You have them from this source; you have them from the recollection of 
having sown the good seed, at an early hour, in the best of seasons, and in 
a most propitious soil; but, most of all, you have them in the harvest that 
has already been produced, in the safe deposit of the grain in its imperish- 
able garner. It is accomplished; the great task entrusted to you is exe- 
cuted—the object of life is rendered secure—the gulf is forded; the haven 
of happiness has hold on the anchor. pp. 63, 64. 


Dr. Good’s health, as we before observed, began to decline in 
1822. Still his labors were not much remitted ; and he continued 
to suffer greatly in his health, till 1826. A few extracts from his 
letters will give us the best clue to his condition. Writing to Dr. 
Drake, Aug. 21, 1822, he says, 


On Friday I purpose to set off for Matlock, with my dear wife and daugh- 
ter, for about ten days, for the purpose of recreation. You, I apprehend, 
are still as busy as ever, and will no doubt travel farther in your easy chair, 
and probably over still more picturesque and romantic landscapes, than we 
shall do in our chariot. May you never trave] over any but may adminis- 
ter to you solid delight and satisfaction,—tranquilizing or elevating the 
animal spirits, and reading a useful lesson tothe mind! In one sense, and 
that the most important, we are all travelers and‘pilgrims, journeying to 
an unknown country, and at a rate we cannot check, though we may pre- 
cipitate it. May we, my dear friend, be enabled to finish our course with 
joy, and enter into the rest that remaineth, and “ remaineth” ALONE “for 
the people of God!” p. 83. 


January 31, 1823, he writes, 


The important point is, to regard all these reverses as corrective visita- 
tions, which most of us, (and I am sure I can speak for myself,) stand re- 
peatedly in need of, to wean us from this world, and quicken us in our pre- 
paration for another; to empty us of ourselves, and to fill us, by the gra- 
cious influence of the Holy Spirit, with an humble trust in the merits of 
Him who is the sacrifice and propitiation for the sins of the whole world ; 
and should it accomplish this—then indeed will the cloud we are made to 
pass through, descend upon us in a fruitful and refreshing rain, and amply 
answer its purpose. pp. 83. 


Again, December 11, 1824. 


I know the danger of even honorable reputation, and I fear the Cireean 
cup. Therichest pear] inthe christian’s crown of graces is humility ; and 
when I look back upon myself, and examine my own heart, and see how 
little progress I have made in that which it most imports us to study, Iam 
sure thereis no man breathing, who has more cause, not only for humility, 
but for abasement, than myself; for how often have I neglected the cistern 
for the stream, and have been pursuing a bubble, instead of giving up all 
my feeble powers and possessions, in purchase of “ the pearl of great price.” 
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What a mercy not to have been allowed to persevere in that neglect. 
P- 84, 


Again, August 25, 1826. 


The die is cast, and we are going to Leamington. May a gracious Pro- 
vidence render its breezes balmy, and its waters healthful! And, above 
all, direct me hew best to devote whatever time may yet be alloted me, to 
the glory of God and the good of myself and others. I have trifled with 
time too much already; it is high time to awake and be sober, and to 
prepare to leave it for eternity! Every moment ought to be precious. 
p- 84. 


Dr. Good’s last illness was short but exceedingly severe, and 
terminated his useful life on the second of January, 1827, in the 
sixty-third year of his age. 

The published works of Dr. Good, would fill more than twenty 
large octavo volumes, seventeen or eighteen of which are standard 
works; manyof them on recondite subjects requiring extensive 
research, and all adorned with an elegant style, and enrich- 
ed with various knowledge. His translations of Solomon’s 
Song, of the book of Job, of the book of Proverbs, of the 
Pslams, and of parts of the minor Prophets, all accompanied with 
critical, copious, and learned notes, have placed him as a Hebrew 
scholar and biblical critic, in the estimation of foreign judges, by 
the side of Lowth and Blaney. His “Book of Nature,” and 
“‘ Study of Medicine,”—works which stand among the very first 
in those departments of knowledge and science, of which they treat, 
—have been reprinted and are in extensive circulation in this 
country. ‘The latter work, if we are not mistaken, has been ge- 
nerally adopted as the authoritative and standard text book of the 
profession. It was written with the most comprehensive and en- 
lightened views, aided by the vast and varied improvements and 
discoveries of the last century. He had evidently at command 
whatever was contained in almost every language relative to the 
various branches of the science ; and with his extraordinary pro- 
fessional acumen, his inexhaustible fund of general knowledge, 
his long experience and close habits of reflection and observation, 
he was peculiarly qualified to produce a work on medicine of rare 
excellence. This work has received the highest encomiums from 
distinguished medical men in Europe and the United States, and 
the British Medical Reviews pronounce it, “beyond all compari- 
son, the best of the kind in the English language; and its author, 
one * who could devour and digest whole libraries.” 

There is visible in the writings of Dr. G. particularly those of his 
later years, a predominant disposition to make all his knowledge and 
labors subsidiary to the cause of religion and humanity; and a 
settled habit of, ‘looking through nature up to nature’s God,” 
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and tracing his providence in all the multiform occurrences of 
life. His was that 


* Philosophy,” which, “ baptized 
In the pure fountain of eternal love, 
Has eyes indeed; and viewing all she sees 
As meant to indicate a God to man, 
Gives him his praise and forfeits not her own.” 


He had “ sought for intelligence at the Great Fountain of Intel- 
lect, and had found Him, whom to know is life eternal.” 

We have purposely omitted saying any thing definite respecting 
Dr. Good’s religious character, till we might take a retrospect of 
his whole life ; and in contemplating it now, we think it important 
to revert to some circumstances in his early history. No circum- 
stance, however trivial in itself, if it exerts a permanent influence 
on the character, can be unworthy of notice. A misapprehension 
of duty, or of the terms of acceptance with God, may lead to endless 
ruin. As our actions have an immediate, and perhaps, indissoluble 
dependence on our belief, it requires but little reflection to perceive, 
that an error in our creed may involve consequences the most se- 
rious and alarming. Dr. Good’s father was a man of correct re- 
ligious sentiments, and of exemplary character ; but in his instruc- 
tions, both public and domestic, he does not seem to have given 
that prominence to the peculiar doctrines of the gospel, as essential 
to right practice and to salvation, which their importance demands. 
In the education of his children, religion was regarded as rather a 
secondary concern, which would follow almost as a matter of 
course. As a consequence perhaps, in part, John Mason Good 
after arriving at years of maturity, though he felt a high respect for 
religion and its professors, and acknowledged the divine authority 
of the scriptures, yet knew nothing of the transforming power of 
religion, as felt in the heart, and exhibited in the life. Adopting 
first the system of materialism, and rejecting with the universalists, 
the doctrine of future punishment, he finally settled down in the 
system of modern Socinianism, and on his removal to London in 
1793, joined the congregation of Mr. Belsham, where he constant- 
ly attended worship till the beginning of the year 1807. Immersed 
in business and literary pursuits, he remained comparatively in- 
different to religion, though he read the bible very frequently as a 
matter of taste, and as a means of intellectual improvement. But, 
as he afterwards declared, he often felt uneasy, and found it diffi- 
cult at times to stifle conviction. He began seriously to investigate 
the scriptures; and a change, great and permanent, the result of 
much reflection and solemn deliberation, was eventually wrought 
in his sentiments and feelings, of which, though its precise epoch is 
not known, the feality was demonstrated by the most unequivocal 
evidences. 
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The deportment of the Socinians, says his biographer, with regard to 
religion, their obvious want of fairness in conducting many of their ar- 
guments, their intellectual pride, and the sceptical turn of mind manifested 
by some of them, tended considerably to produce the desired change. 
p- 236. 


Again, 


The forced and unnatural criticisms in which his theological friends in- 
dulged, and the sceptical spirit which some of them manifested, by shock- 
ing his uprightness, contributed almost daily to his ultimate emancipation. 
p- 239. 


apes and alarmed, at the bold scepticism and infiddity, 
publicly taught and encouraged at the Socinian chapel; and re- 
garding the Socinian system as fundamentally defective, and unsafe to 
rest the soul upon, he assigned his reasons publicly for changing his 
place of worship, and for the future became a constant attendaat 
at a church where his soul could be fed and nourished with evarr 
gelical truth. 

About this time he formed an intimate acquaintance with the 
Rev. S. Marsden, senior chaplain of the colony of New South 
Wales, then just returned to England ; and through his instrumen- 
tality he became ardently devoted to the promotion of the missionary 
enterprise. The cause of bible and missionary societies he 
advocated publicly with his voice, and enforced and defended with 
his pen. His biblical researches and labors were for the most 
part subsequent to the change in his religious sentiments ; he wrote 
also a great variety of essays on religious subjects, doctrinal, prac- 
tical, and poetical, and consecrated his faculties and acquisitions as 
a living sacrifice to God. He spent much time in prayer and in 
communing with his own heart; and when abroad took great de- 
light in the company of pious men. When he prescribed or ad- 
ministered medicine, he usually looked up for divine direction, 
and very frequently prayed with his patients. ‘To the poor he 
rendered assistance gratuitously, and his purse was always open 
for any charitable object. For several of the last years of his life, 
he was severely tried in the furnace of affliction, but he came out 
as gold. Some account of the last moments of this great and good 
man is contained in the following extracts from a letter directed by 
his daughter to Dr. Gregory. 


Sunday, December 31st, was a day of intense agony and frequent wan- 
derings of mind; yet with intervals of perfect recollection and composure. 
About noon Dr. Good sent for his little grand-son, and after solemnly 
blessing him, in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost, he added instantly, “ Now no more,—go, I dare not trust myself:” 
shewing by this last remark a perfect self-recollection, a state of mind 
which continued for several hours. In the intervals of composure, and 
when not suffering from extreme exacerbations of pain, some of Dr. G’s 
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family endeavored to repeat occasjonally short texts of scripture, to which 
he always listened with pleasyre, appearing, however, much more struck 
with some than with others. On one occasion without any suggestion or 
leading remark from those around, he was heard to repeat distinctly with 
quivering convulsive lips, “ All the promises of God are yea and amen in 
Christ Jesus.” ‘ What words for dying lips to rest upon!” At another 
time, as one of his family was sitting by, he uttered some expression 
not accurately remembered, of deep sorrow for sin. This text was then 
mentioned, “If we confess our sins, He is faithful and just to forgive us 
our sins, 2nd to cleanse us from all unrighteousness.” He repeated, “ faith- 
ful; yes, nothing can be more suitable.” 

The same evening one of his family, kneeling over him said, “ may I 
pray; can you bear it?” the reply was, “I am/‘not sure, I am in great 
pan; but try and pray.” Accordingly a few words were offered up, im- 
plonng that the Savior would reveal more of his loving kindness, his ex- 
ceeling glory, to him; he listened attentively, and uttered something ex- 
pressive of his feeling that these petitions were suitable to him, and of his 
deeply joining in them. 

On Monday, January 1st, his sufferings increased, and his mind wandered. 
Jt 7 o’clock on the morning of this day, his youngest daughter proposed 
‘epeating a well known text of scripture, as the likliest means of recalling 
him to himself. She was answered that this, in his present weakness, 
would only confuse him more. A text of scripture, however, was repeat- 
ed, and the effect was wonderful; it seemed a perfect calling back of the 
mind; he listened with manifest pleasure, and concluded it himself. Many 
were the texts which were repeated at different intervals throughout this 
day, and to which he listened with more or less pleasure, as they more or 
less seemed to strike his feelings as suitable to his own case. Some of 
these were, “ The blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth from all sin.” “ Behold 
what manner of love the Father hath bestowed upon us, that we should be 
called the sons of God.” ‘'The Lord is my shepherd.” ‘*: Yea, though I 
walk through the valley of the shadow of death, I will fear noevil.” Mr. 
Russell [the vicar of the parish] being about to quit the room, Dr. Good 
called out, begging him not to go. It was most strikingly impressive to 
hear his quivering lips uttering the words of scripture, at a time when in- 
tense agony occasioned such convulsive motions of the whole body, that 
the bed often shook under him. His youngest daughter, who was then 
holding his poor cold hands, said to him, “* Do you remember your favorite 
hymn?” * There isa fountain filled with blood ;” he had repeated it in the 
earlier part of his illness,and told Mr. Russell that sometimes when walking 
through the streets of London, he used to repeat it to himself. In one in- 
stance he altered it unintentionally, but still strictly preserving the sense. 

Dr. Good repeated it as given in the St. John’s collection of hymns, with 
this exception; instead of 

* When this poor lisping stammering tongue 
Lies silent in the grave,” 


he substituted, 


“When this decaying, moldering frame 
Lies crumbling in the dust.” 


Sometimes when those around could not remember the exact words of 
the passage of scripture, intended to be quoted, he corrected the error, and 
repeated them accurately. One of the texts he appeared to dwell upon 
with most earnestness and delight was, “ JESUS CHRIST, the same yes- 
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terday, and to-day, and forever.”” When Dr. Good’s former Unitarian 
views are remembered, the dwelling upon this particular text could not but 
be consolatory to his family. Another text, which, without any sugges- 
tion or leading remark, he repeated several times, was, “ Who art thou, 
O great mountain, before Zerubbabel thou shalt become a plain; and He 
shall bring forth the head stone thereof with shoutings, crying, Grace, grace 
unto it,” dwelling with peculiar emphasis upon the words, “ Grace, grace 
unto it.” 

On the afternoon of this day, (Monday,) Dr. Good perfectly knew every 
one, again expressed himself thankful to be placed in the midst of his family, 
and to be near Mr. Russell. When Mr. Travers arrived in the evening, 
he immediately recognized him, addressed him by name, and submitted to 
the means used for hisrelief, though painful. Upon the last opiate draught 
being given, he would not rest satisfied until told the precise quantity, 
which consisted of fifty drops of laudanum;, and considering the great quan- 
tity administered at different times, it is indeed surprizing that his memory 
and mental powers should, up to this period, have been so little impaired. 
Mr. Travers, having employed all the means which surgical skill could de- 
vise, seeing they were of no avail, did not remain long with Dr. Good. 
After this time he was constantly convulsed, and uttered but one or two 
connected sentences. Seeing one of his family standing by, he made usc 
his frequent appellation, ‘‘ dearest.” But his power of comprehension ap- 
peared to last much longer, than his power of articulation or expression. 
His hearing now became greatly affected. Mr. Russell called to him in 
a loud voice, “* Jesus Christ the Savior;” he was not insensible to that 
sound. His valuable clerical friend, then repeated to him, in the same ele- 
vated tone, “ Behold the Lamb of God ;’” this roused him, and with energy, 
the energy of a dying believer, he terminated the sentence, “‘ which taketh 
away the sin of the world; which were the last words he intelligibly ut- 
tered, being about three hours before his death. Mr. Russell twice com- 
mended the departing spirit into the hands of him who gave it. The last 
time was about one o’clock on the morning of Tuesday the second of Jan- 
uary, 1827, and at four o’clock the same morning, the breath, which had 
gradually become shorter and shorter, ceased entirely. pp. 307—310. 


In looking back on the life and labors of Dr. Good, there is 
nothing which strikes the mind with greater surprize, than the 
amount of intellectual exertion which he was able to endure. So 
extensive was his medical or surgical practice, from an early pe- 
riod after his removal to London, that he walked, in his ordinary 
round of visits, from ten to fifteen miles, every day. The pres- 
sure of these duties would have been thought by most men, to 
furnish an abundant apology for the neglect of every other. When 
we add to these, the immense research which was requisite in col- 
lecting from every quarter the materials of his great work on medi- 
cal science, and reflect on the still greater difficulty of reducing to 
order this chaotic mass ; it is with feelings of absolute amazement, that 
we see him adventuring in the field of biblical criticism, exploring 
every department of knowledge to illustrate the pages of Lucretius, 
and performing the labor of half a score of ordinary writers in 
magazines and reviews. Yet it is not, we believe, to any very 
extraondinary force of genius, that we are to ascribe this almost mi- 
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raculous rapidity of intellectual effort. ‘The secret of Dr. Good’s 
prodigious powers in this respect lay in his early habits—in the ex- 
act distribution of his time, the perfect order which prevailed in the 
arrangement of all the knowledge he acquired, and his invariable 
practice of filling up every moment of time with some definite ob- 
ject of pursuit. 

His father had been particularly solicitous to impress upon 
his mind, at an early period, that, to a successful pursuit of 
knowledge, five things are necessary; “a proper distribution 
and management of time; a right method of reading to ad- 
vantage ; the order and regulation of his studies; the proper way 
of collecting and preserving useful sentiments from books and con- 
versation ; and the improvement of the thoughts when alone.” Dr. 
Good had these fundamental principles wrought, as it were, into 
his constitution ; and we cannot wonder, that a rigid adherence to 
his father’s principles on this subject, made him one of the most dis- 
tinguished scholars of the age. Why is it that men so often com- 
plain of want of time and means of study, and that they are found, 
at the age of forty or fifty, at the same point of acquisition, where 
they stood at twenty? Why is it, but that, wanting energy and de- 
cision of character, they engage in study in an indolent, hesitating 
manner, with no definite object in view, and finally waste their lives 
in laboriously doing nothing? ‘This subject, we believe, is far bet- 
ter understood in Europe than in this country. ‘The waste of time 
on the part of our professional men, even those who are industri~ 
ous and devoted to study, is astonishingly great. ‘The habits of 
society among us are adverse to study; they are the habits of a 
people who have an abundance of time upon their hands. As yet, 
we know but little, take our country at large, of that directness in 
coming to the point, that instantaneous rejection of all extraneous 
topics, that prompt decision on the case presented, which mark the 
intercourse of professional and business men abroad. All the ex- 
ecutive business of the greatest Tract Society in the world, is 
despatched in the space of twenty or thirty minutes, while the di- 
rectors breakfast together at the Tract House, once a week. Un- 
til our professional men have the firmness to say with Mather, not 
only to those who visit them, but to themselves likewise, be short, 
we can never hope to see them rearing such monuments to their 
industry, as were left by Dr. Good. 

The memoir of Dr. Good suggests another topic of reflection, 
viz. the high responsibility attached to the office of a physician. 
No class of men have greater facilities, or more favorable oppor- 
tunities for doing good. Many, in the hour of sickness or distress, 
will eagerly listen to religious conversation, to which they would 
close their ears in health; they will also open their hearts to a 
physician, while through pride or other causes, every avenue of 
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access would be barred to others. His opinion, too, at such a 
time, has great influence. He has opportunity for imparting in- 
struction to multitudes when their minds are peculiarly suscepti- 
ble of serious impressions; for it is the effect of sickness and pain 
to soften prejudices, subdue stubbornness, induce serious reflec- 
tion, and prepare the mind for a reception of the truths and con- 
solations of the gospel. He is called too, under these favorable 
circumstances, to visit many who have seldom, perhaps never, ap- 
peared in the house of God, and who till now have steeled their 
hearts against the momentous truths of religion. He sees them 
near the threshold of eternity, when their probation is about to 
close. If he is a man of decided piety, and fearless in the dis- 
charge of his duty, how many a soul may he save from eternal 
death. While with the hand of christian kindness, he wipes away 
the cold sweat from the decaying body, he may administer the 
healing balm of salvation to the immortal spirit. With the voice 
of prayer, he may soothe the agonies of the departing soul, and 
not only point with assurance to celestial mansions, but may aid 
the upward flight of the child of God. A grateful community 
can scarcely award too high a meed of praise to our physicians, 
for the noble stand they have taken in the temperance reformation. 
At no small sacrifice of interest, they have stood forth as honest men, 
and sounded the note of alarm against the use of ardent spirits. Let 
them go one step further. Let them use their influence to save 
the souls of their fellow-men. Under a deep sense of their re- 
sponsibility, let them diligently employ every opportunity in their 
power, to save the soul as well as the body. ‘Then may the church 
of the Redeemer hail them as powerful coadjutors in the cause of 
benevolence, and God himself reward them with his peculiar bles- 
sing here and hereafter. 
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Advice to a Young Christian on the importance of aiming” at an elevated 
standard of picty. By a Vu.cace Pastor. With an introductory 
essay; by the Rev. Dr. Alexander, of Princeton, New-Jersey. 1 vol. 
duodecimo; pages 196: New-York, 1830. 


Art. V.—ReEview or nornesy A Youne CuristTian. 


Tne author of this modest and unpretending little volume, has 
done well in giving it to the world, though originally designed, it 
would seem, only for the eye of private friendship. He has done 
well, because it is adapted, we think, beyond most books of its size 
that we have seen, to serve the cause of evangelical piety among 
those to whom it is addressed, the young. We know of few books, 
Vou. Il. 57 
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which we should feel greater satisfaction in placing in the hands of 
youthful readers. ‘The letters, of which it is composed, are at- 
tractive, as mere specimens of composition. ‘They are written in 
a style of animated simplicity and beauty, corresponding with the 
simple and beautiful sentiments which they convey. ‘The writer 
knew the heart of a youth; and he has evinced, in the very style 
and manner of his letters, that he knew how to touch its chords. 
And yet, the peculiar and distinctive merit of these letters, in our 
judgment, consists in the spirit, the winning, lovely, excellent spirit, 
which they breathe, in every page. ‘They are imbued, throughout 
and deeply, with the gentle and benignant precepts of the gospel. 
The author seems mainly solicitous, that the young heart, into 
which he was pouring his counsels, should possess and manifest 
that elevated tone of piety, which he was recommending, and of 
which these effusions of his own heart are no uninteresting nor 
feeble exemplifications. Sitting down to recommend to his cor- 
respondent a high standard of piety, he has exhibited the sincerity 
of his purpose, in the frequent’ unaffected breathings of his own 
soul. His professed object was, plainly, his real object. He 
wrote with the aim to produce an elevated spirit of devotion to God, 
for evidently it was such a spirit that dictated what he wrote. 
A few paragraphs may be here appropriately transcribed, as illus- 
trative of the character of the book. 


Happy dear youth, happy will you be, if that Bethel is always thus at- 
tractive and interesting. But the great danger is, that it will be neglect- 
ed, and perhaps forsaken. You are ready to exclaim, “ impossible! I 
shall never cease to pray. I could sooner dispense with my daily food, 
than forego the privileges of a throne of grace.” This is the language of 
sincerity, I doubt not. You verily think so; but how little do you know 
the temptations which surround you, and the deceitfulness of your own 
heart? You have much to fear. 

When called myself from nature’s darkness, and made as I hope, to 
taste the sweetness of redeeming love, I was of the same opinion. [ had 
waked up ina new world. ‘T'was as if the Creator had formed a new 
being, akin to the happy spirits in heaven, and dropped him on the earth, 
in the spring time of nature’s magnificence and beauty. ‘Fhe foliage seem- 
ed greener.and, fresher than ever. The dew-drops glittered more bril- 
liantly ; the sky looked purer; and every thing seemed to shine and wave, 
in silent but emphatic praise of God, their Creator. My soul beat in hap- 
py unison with these silent worshippers, and methought I could never 
cease to sing and pray. My very being seemed to consist in it. But has 
it been so ever since? Oh ye hours of anguish, ye days of sensuality—am- 
bition—and folly; ye can say how guilty, how careless, how ungrateful, I 
have been. Little did I then dream of loving and serving the world. I 
thought I could have spent an eternity of happmess, on some lonely rock 
in the ocean, if God were with me there. Ithought my soul would never 
forsake him, nor my voice ever be silent in his praise. But I knew not 
my own heart, nor the power of the world’s allurements. pp. 37—39. 


And again, on the subject of prayer: 
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Go, bear on your heart a sinking world. Let your whole soul be drawn 
forth on this glorious subject. If it be not your lot to carry the glad ti- 
dings to the benighted, sustain, by your prayers, the hands and hearts 
of those, whose are the privilege and the glory. Say not, I am a poor in- 
significant creature; what will my prayers avail? Ah! if every christian 
were thus to reason, what would become of our Zion? Have you an inter- 
est at the throne of grace in your own behalf? do you hopeso? and,believing 
so, do you act accordingly? then have you also an interest there in behalf 
of a perishing world. ‘That interest you must use. By all the prospective 
glories of the Messiah, I beseech you to use it. By all the deep and in- 
conceivable miseries of the heathen; by the probability of their condemna- 
tion; and by the possibility of their deliverance, I conjure you to use it. 
Whatever you forget, forget not the millions who are perishing for lack 
of vision. Fonget not the self-denied missionary who has gone to relieve 
them; forget not the societies which are pledged to this holy enterprise. 
The day is coming, when this subject will hold a prominence in our sup- 
plications; when the prayer, “Thy kingdom come,” will come gushing 
from the heart, and be reiterated with an earnestness which shall indi- 
cate its near approach, and be prophetic of its universality. pp. 73, 74. 


Again, on entire self-consecration to the Redeemer : 


The gospel of Christ admits of no compromise. It demands our all. 
If it required less, it would be unworthy of its great author and finisher. 
I rejoice that it requires al]. This is its glory. When we are brought 
to yield to its claims, and give up all, then, and not till then, will it throw 
around us its arms of mercy. And what is our all? What do we give, 
when we give our all? A polluted soul, that might justly be cast into hell; 
a body, the miserable companion of that soul, and groaning under the dire 
effects of disobedience and guilt. Our all consists, at last, in nothing 
more than a polluted and guilty nature. 

What wonder is it, that God will accept such an offering! What a mira- 
cle of mercy, that raises us up from our pollution, bathes us in the laver of 
regeneration, and clothes us in the white linen of the saints! And do we 
talk about self-denial? do we say, how hard to give up all? I am ashamed 
to use such language; ashamed to hear it used. What did Christ give 
up for us? Let that question blot out ‘ self-denial,” from the christian’s vo- 
cabulary. When you think the gospel makes severe requisitions, by re- 
quiring all, go upto Mount Calvary, and weep over such suggestions. 
See the blood of your Immanuel so freely gushing from a heart that 
never exercised towards you any emotion but love; love unspeakable— 
love unsought—and love for the guilty. Go hide your head in shame and 
penitence, at such a thought. It is a glorious privilege, my young friend, 
to give upall to Christ. ‘The soul that feels the constraining influence of 
his love, asks not how little may be given, consistently with obtaining the 
heavenly reward; asks not for the lowest standard of discipleship; it burns 
with an ardent desire to devote all, and to aim at perfect ‘* conformity to 
his death.” pp. 181, 182. 


There is something in such exhibitions of the christian spirit, 
as are to be found in these passages, which attracts the mind with 
great force, something which draws and binds to itself with a strong 
and blessed energy. Who has not felt, on reading some portions 
of Henry Martyn’s journals, the power of a moral sympathy, a sort 
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of sweet and irresistable attraction, which was quite indescribable ? 
Who that loves the Savior has not felt, while wandering with that 
devoted man of God over the sultry plains of India, or sitting 
among the learned Moolahs of Shiraz and Ispahan, in the erect 
and fearless simplicity of a confessor’s and a martyr’s spirit, who 
has not felt his bosom heave with emotions of delight, as sacred as 
they were grateful, at the sentiments which he has heard him utter, 
at the meekness of the wisdom which he has seen him display. 
Oh, there is in such a spirit, wherever exhibited, a powerful charm ; 
and there are few minds, not hardened to all the influences of 
piety, which are not compelled to do homage to it. 

The sulject of the volume before us is happily chosen. Aside 
from the manner in which it is treated, and the spirit of its author, 
it possesses in itself no common interest. Youthful piety rightly 
viewed, is an attractive object; it is so beautiful in itself; it is so en- 
circled with the light of hope as to what is to come; it so cheers 
and gilds with prospects of more than vernal promise all the future 
progress of our being. What an interest does it add to those who 
are just starting in their course; what a charm does it impart to 
prospects which have but recently opened into life,—to the incipient 
stages of an immortal career. Especially is this true of such 
piety in its more elevated and its purer exhibitions. We love to 
dwell on the spectacle which it presents, we love to point it out to 
others. For, whatever may be our own character as christians, 
and full well do we know that it demands of us tears day and night 
for its many imperfections, we love the beauty at least, if not the 
moral purity and loveliness of the simple spirit of the gospel. 
There is something in it which soothes and sustains us, when no- 
thing else can. When all things else have lost their power over 
us, the heart will wake to the voice of this heavenly charmer. 
low it cheers the dark passages of life, and smoothes the rough 
and thorny path, we need not say. Now he that contributes, in 
any degree, to the formation of a character after this model, or to 
the maturing and perfecting of it after it has been formed, is en- 
titled to our warmest thanks. Such thanks are due tothe author 
of the letters under review. In urging upon his correspondent 
to propose to herself an elevated standard of piety, he has 
dwelt chiefly on self-examination, prayer, and the reading of 
the scriptures, as means eminently fitted to the attainment of this 
object. Under each of these topics he has given much interesting 
and happy illustration. Our young readers at least, we hope, will 
not fail to give to this little volume a considerate perusal. 

In aid of the author’s design, we feel desirous of adding a few 
reflections of our own, on the general subject. At this day, an 
elevated tone of piety, in the bosoms of the younger disciples of 
the cross, seems to us preeminently desirable. In the very na- 
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ture of things, the sentiments of piety ought to exert, on every 
heart, a paramount and controlling influence. ‘They are worthy 
of it. It is but their rightful and proper influence. And there is 
not a single human bosom, which is not bound to yield itself up to 
this sacred influence. ‘The youthful bosom is surely not exempt 
from this obligation. Who may command your earliest and best 
affections, if God may not? ‘Towards whom should your heart 
turn with its first and readiest offerings of love and gratitude, if not 
to him? Lift up your eyes and look around you. Who spread 
out this wide and inviting scene of things before you? Who filled 
the visible heavens and earth with motives to intelligent love and 
thankfulness and praise? And who is it, that in the record of in- 
spired truth and mercy, invites the weary and heavy laden in spi- 
rit to come to him, and find rest for their souls? Where will you 
think of placing your affections, if the objects connected with piety 
are unworthy of them? On what will you think of reposing your 
hopes and your confidence, if God be forgotten? Is there not, 
then, in the nature of the subject, a strong claim upon you, to give 
up your heart to the early influences of religion. ‘There are those 
who would make religion only a passport to a better world. ‘The 
holy pleasures of an intimate spiritual intercourse with the Father 
of spirits, they would reserve for the state of the blest and the 
perfected, after death: and they would think it out of time, and 
out of place, to cultivate here, in this dim and doubtful scene 
of things, a very lively sense of objects “ within the veil.” 
It is enough, they apprehend, to wait and hope here. But, was 
not religion designed for man in this world? Is it not what he 
needs here? Must we wait for heaven to unfold its everlasting 
gates to us, before we can love and enjoy the great Fountain of 
good; before we can walk with him in the holy communion and 
consolations of his word and spirit ; before we can, from our own ex- 
perience “ utter the memory of his great goodness ;”” before we can 
*‘ taste and see that he is gracious?’ In what world are we here? 
Are we out of God’s kingdom? Away from all the manifested to- 
kens of his presence? Isthere no God here to be loved and serv- 
ed; no Savior to be believed on and lived for; no grounds of 
christian trust and confidence ; no promises, no threatenings ; no 
record of heaven’s mercy to the penitently guilty, through a Sa- 
vior’s blood ; and no power in man’s heart to understand and ap- 
ply the record, on this side of the “ paradise of God?’ Must we 
wait the opening of the portals of glory, and the dropping of the 
veil of flesh and blood, before we can verify, by any experience 
of our own, the apostolic declaration, “ truly our fellowship is with 
the Father and with his Son Jesus Christ’’—+?s, not shall be? 
The question has often occurred to us, as a question of great prac- 
tical interest, why may we not enjoy more and sweeter, far more 
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and far sweeter, communion with God on earth, by means of his 
word and works, than we usually do? The nature of religion cer- 
tainly does not forbid it. ‘The bible does not, as certainly, discour- 
age it. And there is no impracticability in the thing, as the con- 
duct of a few in every age has proved. Why then, it is pertinent 
to ask, do so many professors of a religion which is so eminently 
calculated to produce peace and happiness on earth, live at such 
a great distance from the proper standard of feeling and action, to 
which their christian profession should lead them to aspire? The 
nature of the subject, as it appears to us, calls for just the opposite 
conduct. ‘To us there seems to be something unnatural, out of 
character, and even monstrous, in the low and languid and heart- 
less manner in which christians too generally live. It is not, mere- 
ly, that the character for piety which they exhibit wants, as it evi- 
dently does, appropriateness, and symmetry, and fulness. But 
there is beyond this, an obvious disproportion between the prac- 
tice and the principle ; between the abstract excellence and pow- 
er of the gospel, and its actual impression on the heart and life ; 
between what it is fitted to produce, and what it in fact does pro- 
duce, in the habitual feelings and deportment of its professed 
friends. We feel sometimes disposed to wonder, both at ourselves 
and others, when in seasons of serious thoughtfulness, and with 
the world shut out from our minds, we attempt to institute some 
comparison, between the christian as he is, and the christian as he 
might be and should be; we see such a wide disparity, such a 
fearful chasm, between the fair and beautiful theory of christiani- 
ty as taught us in the New Testament, and the practical exhibition 
of it as seen in human conduct. All, in the one case, is natural 
and as it should be. It is what our minds are fitted to approve and 
admire. In the other, it is at best a very imperfect, and often an 
unsightly, because an inconsistent, self-contradictory exhibition. 
To live near to God ; to cherish a deep seated spirit of piety ; to 
be given to prayer; to be crucified to the world; to be kind, ten- 
der hearted, meek, merciful ; pure in spirit, rich in faith; exer- 
cising forbearance and forgiveness one towards another as we hope 
to be forgiven ourselves; and doing good to all men as we have 
opportunity—this is the beautiful theory: this is the abstract ex- 
cellence of christianity. .And who does not see, that it is, as thus 
contemplated in its abstract form, all radiant with light, worthy of 
its high origin, and ‘‘ redolent of heaven.” But its true and faith- 
ful counterpart in the practice and feelings of men, where shall we 
find? Does not the discrepancy strike us, wherever we turn; and 
is it not greatly to be deplored? What an influence might the 
disciple of Christ carry with him, wherever he went. How con- 
vincing ; how persuasive ; how difficult to be resisted. He has 
only to keep more closely to his principles, and to imitate more 
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fully his great pattern. Now, what we here contend for is, that 
there is something in the character of the incitements to a holy life, 
as drawn from the nature of such a life, which should influence to 
the cultivation of a more deep and fervent spirit of piety. Evan- 
gelical principles are not feeble, or in other respects, doubtful prin- 
ciples of action. The great truths of the gospel are not un- 
adapted to mold the characters of men, and to make them what 
they should be. We long to see these truths exerting more of 
their appropriate and happy influence. We long to have these 
principles become more operative. We wish to see christians feel- 
ing, that their christian profession binds them to exhibit a more de- 
cided and elevated character for piety. ‘To this, we conceive 
them to be called, by every consideration. If they are in the 
morning of their days, we feel an increased interest in their yield- 
ing a compliance with the call, and giving “the dew of their 
youth” to the best of causes. ‘To their period of life, the open, 
confiding, generous, and actively benevolent spirit of the gospel 
appears peculiarly adapted. Lovely every where, it is especially 
so in them. How does it soften, refine, exalt, dignify ; shield against 
the assaults of temptation; elevate above the corrupting influences 
of the world; and provide a safeguard, no where else to be found, 
for sensibilities peculiarly quick and peculiarly open to attack. 
Oh! where, we feel constrained to say to the youth whose eye may 
fall upon these pages, where will you look for a substitute for 
early and devoted piety? Are you wandering from the path of 
life? Have you never given up your heart to God? Where then 
is your safety? In what are you confiding for protection amid all 
the dangers that surround you? With a heart quick to feel, and 
buoyant with hope, and prompt to obey the impulse of its feelings ; 
and with the syren voice of pleasure, wafted to your ear on every 
breeze, and alluring youn, amid the quicksands and whirlpools 
of life ; where is your security, but in the protection of Him who 
knows all your dangers, and all your weakness, and in whose arm, 
‘“‘ mighty to save,” there is always provided a refuge for the needy. 
Under the guidance of that arm you will go safely on. On that 
arm of strength, ten thousand hearts, young and inexperienced as 
yours, have hung all their hopes of safety and of peace, and are 
proceeding safely on, through every obstacle and every danger, to 
a more tranquil and a happier shore. And you may join them and 
proceed safely on too. But destitute of religion, how can you 
sail this dangerous sea; and hear the alluring voice of pleasure on 
every side, like the fabled songs of syrens, preluding shipwreck 
and death ; and go gaily on, amidst perils thickening every hour 
around you; and still feel secure? There are perils that lie along 
your path, of which you are little aware. Among these we reckon, 
as not the least formidable, the gay companionships of this world ; 
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these are the tempters, that we fear, will sing you to your death. 
Beware of their influence. Remember “the friendship of the 
world is enmity with God.” Break away from them in time. 
Delay may be fatal. But, perhaps, you have seen your danger, 
and have fled for refuge to lay hold on the hope set before you. 
Perhaps, you are already a christian, though a faint-hearted and 
trembling one. ‘Then, bid farewell to the world, and to all its 
sinful connections and pursuits, at once. Resolve on a high stand- 
ard of attainment, in your christian calling. Make no compromise 
of your duty, for the sake of retaining the friendship of those who will 
not come and cast in their lot with yours. Be decided. Fix your 
purpose high. Aim to go the whole length of what duty requires. 
Act up to your principles. Never conceal them ; nor be ashamed 
to follow wherever they will lead. In short, be a consistent, ac- 
tive, uncompromising christian. 

The age in which we live demands a more elevated tone of piety 
than has hitherto prevailed. What would have sufficed once, will 
not suffice now. ‘The times are changed. It is now an age of 
revivals, and of missions, and of unwonted enterprise and activity 
in every good work. It is also an age of rebuke, and of blasphe- 
my. ‘The enemies of evangelical religion are coming out, and 
taking the field. ‘They are mustering in their strength. ‘Their 
banners already darken the land. Shall we speak of some of the 
forms in which they are to be seen coming up to the battle? The 
Socinian defection is one form. Here the enemy exults in his 
strength; and, compared with what it was a few years since, it 
is indeed great. This form of opposition to the principles of our 
fathers, has ascended into the high places of the land. It has 
spread its ensigns on the hills, where the eagle of American liberty 
first built his nest, and reared his young, and sent out his note of 
defiance to the invader. It has gone up into the venerable halls 
of learning ; and has perverted, to its own uses, the endowments 
and pious liberalities, which had been bestowed by a former and a 
better age. It pervades with its influence all the high places where 
it has gained a foot-hold; whether of civil power, or of literary 
distinction. Under the delusive names of liberality, and freedom 
from vulgar prejudice, and superiority to the antequated notions of 
a puritan ancestry, it has misled multitudes of the unwary. Its 
real spirit, though affecting a complaisant kindness and unbounded 
charity for all men, Universalists and Infidels not excluded, is ne- 
vertheless cold and heartless. Against what we conceive to be the 
true gospel, and the only gospel which can be good news to fallen 
and guilty man, it has long arrayed itself in open hostility, and been 
carrying on a contest ad interernionem ; a contest in reference to 
which, there is, in the nature of things, no alternative, but victory 
or death. Peace is out of the question; this it can, consistently, 
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neither proffer nor accept. It stands committed to the world, as 
the advocate and defender of another gospel, than that which has 
been received by our early churches, and, as we believe, was from 
the beginning. It has thus thrown down the gauntlet; and judg- 
ing from the high tone which it has hitherto held, it will never take 
itup. The conflict must therefore go on. Light and darkness 
cannot agree together. Nor do we look at the point ostensibly at 
issue, as by any means, the only one involved in this controversy. 
Deadly as the error is, which degrades the Redeemer from his 
proper rank and station in the universe, we have less fears from it, 
at present, than from another source. We deprecate more, at the 
present day, that bold and irreverent, not to say, reckless treat- 
ment of the holy scriptures, which is a part of the Socinian systein. 
While the plenary inspiration of the sacred record is admitted, we 
have an acknowledged standard of appeal; we have a criterion by 
which to ‘‘try the spirits.” But when the standard itself is 
brought into doubt and uncertainty ; when we are told that the bible 
contains divine truth indeed, but is not itself a revelation, that the 
reasonings of Paul are to be judged of like those of other men, and 
are equally liable to error; the common standard of appeal being 
gone, itis plain, that controverted pointsin revealed religion, can ne- 
ver be settled, Different individuals will find truth or error in differ- 
ent passages, as may suit their convenience ; and the result will be, 
as it has been already in those parts of christendom where the 
bible has been degraded from its proper place, that religion will 
degenerate into a mere system of rationalism, and men will believe, 
just what they may choose to believe, under all the influences of a 
corrupt and wicked heart. ‘There is no canon of scripture inter- 
pretation which is more important than this, that when we take up 
the bible to settle the question, what is truth? we take up an au- 
thoritative standard ; and that when we have ascertained the mean~ 
ing of the record, in regard to any doctrine supposed to be contain- 
ed in it, we have ascertained what is truth, in respect to the 
point in question; and that there all controversy ceases. But 
how different from this, is the spirit which assumes, that cer- 
tain things are true of course, and that certain other things are 
false of course, and then goes to the bible, only to verify or 
disprove conclusions, which the mind had already assumed as true, 
or rejected as false. Now it is easy to see, without extending the 
remarks upon this topic farther, that an attack against the truth, 
conducted on such principles, as those we have just stated, must 
be extremely dangerous, because there is no way to meet it, and 
because it strikes not so much at any one truth, as at the evidence 
of all revealed truth, and thus sets the minds of men afloat on the 
most important of all subjects. We scarcely know of a greater 
injury which can be inflicted upon mankind, than to insinuate into 
Vor. Il. 58 
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their minds, feelings of distrust and disrespect towards the word of 
God. This Socinianism has done to a fearful extent; and the 
effects of it are already visible. 

Another form, in which the enemy is, at this day, coming in 
like a flood, is the form of opposition to revivals of religion. ‘These 
blessed seasons of mercy to mankind, in which true piety, if true 
piety exists on earth, is greatly increased and promoted, are by 
many, and some of them professed friends of the gospel too, open- 
ly and loudly assailed. Benign as the influence of these seasons 
of divine mercy demonstrably are, in producing some of the happi- 
est and most important changes of character in men, that have ever 
been witnessed on earth, they are nevertheless ascribed to the 
most unworthy causes, and are made the results of a system of 
measures contrived by artifice and design, on purpose to mislead 
the ignorant, and to make them the subjects of a blind and miser- 
able superstition. In these seasons of mercy, thus misrepresented 
and maligned before the world, there are, however, seen and known 
to be produced, and that too in instances: not a few, all that consti- 
tutes true and substantial excellence of character; the sweetest 
and loveliest affections; the worthiest and best conduct; great 
purity and peace of mind here; and the only rational hopes of 
happiness hereafter. Yet against these fruits of heaven’s mercy 
to our world, a cry is raised from certain quarters loud and long ; 
and it is echoed and re-echoed through the land. 

Another form, in which the enemy is now showing himself in 
force, is, in opposing the benevolent enterprises of the day. The 
generous, the noble effort, now in progress, to place a copy of the 
holy scriptures in every family of the nation, which shall be willing 
to receive one, is exciting in many bosoms, a state of feeling, 
which, judging only from the nature of the provocation, we should not 
know how to comprehend. ‘The same remark will apply to the 
recent attempt to secure a better observance of the sabbath; and 
to the exertions that are now made to expel the evils of intemper- 
ance from amongus. ‘These exertionshave, in many places, called 
down upon their authors and advocates a storm of opposition and 
obloquy. We say not these things by way of angry or querulous 
vituperation. We have brought them forward, simply to illustrate 
our position, thet we live ina peculiar day; and, that such a day 
as this, demands a high standard of piety, on the part of all the 
friends of the Redeemer. Our youthful readers are particularly 
requested to look at these facts; to weigh well their import; and 
to ask themselves as in the presence of God, what course of duty 
these facts seem to point out to them, as properto be pursued. At 
this interesting period, is it right or proper, that the young disciples 
of the Redeemer, should live and act and feel, as might have been 
proper in the case of those who lived half a century ago? Is it 
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acting up to the spirit of the age? Is it fulfilling the high purpose, 
for which your lot has been assigned you, in this age of the world? 
Think of the facilities for doing good, which exist now, as com- 
pared with those which preceeding generations possessed. Think, 
also, of the exertions used now, to hinder the progress of truth and 
holiness among men, as compared with similar opposition in the 
daysof yourfathers. Do you not see, in these aspects of the times, 
some strong incentives to place before you a high standard of 
christian character, and to labor unceasingly to get your minds im- 
bued deeply with the spirit of the gospel? Ah what a precious in- 
heritance is it, to live in these days of light and hope to the church 
of God, and in this land of light and liberty, the Pharos of hope 
and of promise to other and distant nations of the globe ; to pos- 
sess such advantages for doing good, and obviating evil, as are 
here enjoyed ; and to be urged on to your work, by all the motives 
to fidelity, which such a day as the present suggests. O awake to 
your high privilege. Seize your happy destiny. Think of the 
future results of faithfulness now. Look forward a little, and be- 
hold the rising glories of _Immanuel’s empire. See the full orbed 
day of the gospel, spreading its splendors over the earth. Hark, 
hear the shout of acclaiming nations singing hosannas to Messiah’s 
name. Hark, again; the chorus swells to heaven, in one vast and 
universal volume of praise, and not the least affecting part of that 
praise, let it be remembered, will be perfected out of the mouths 
even of babes and sucklings. Dearly beloved youth, what shall 
your part in it be? 
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Art. VI.—Review on Arrican CoLonizaTIoNn. 
The Thirteenth Annual Report of the American Society for Colonizing the 
Sree people of color in the United States. With an Appendix. Washing- 
ton. 1830. 


Third Annual Report of the Colonization Society of the State of Connecticut. 
With an Appendix. May, 1830. New-Huven. 1830. 


An Address delivered to the Colonization Society of Kentucky, at Frankfort, 
Dec. 17, 1829, by the Hon. Henry Cray, at the Request of the Board of 
«Managers. Lexington. 1829. 


TuesE documents speak encouragingly for the cause to which 
they relate. That cause is rapidly turning upon itself the fixed at- 
tention of the entire nation. ‘The hour is fast advancing when 
no citizen can remain uninformed or indifferent in regard to the 
aim or the progress of this enterprise ; when every man will either 
rank himself among the friends and supporters of African coloni- 
zation, or take his stand as an advocate for the perpetuity of slavery, 
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and of all the evils which slavery has entailed on both portions of 
the mingled population of this country. 

The progress of the Colonization Society in the favorable opin- 
ion of the public, is a strong testimony to the righteousness and 
benevolence of its undertakings. So many men, once indifferent 
or strongly prejudiced against it; so many men of high intelligence 
and unquestionable principle; so many men of every denomination 
in religion, and of every party in politics, could never have been 
persuaded to enlist in any enterprise which does not deserve at 
least a favorable hearing. The fact that they have thus enlisted 
affords a fair presumption that the cause is a good one, and that it 
will ere long secure the entire confidence and the earnest support of 
every true christian and every American patriot. 

It is now less than fourteen years since this plan was brought be- 
fore the public.. Originating at the south, with citizens of slave- 
holding States—themselves, in not a few instances, slaveholders—it 
was at first regarded with much suspicion among the slave-detesting 
citizens of the north. ‘To multitudes, the idea of planting’colonies 
in Africa seemed too chimerical to be thought of: for, thirteen 
years ago, bold enterprises were not so much the order of the day 
as they now are. It was of course to be expected that such a plan 
would make its way to public favor slowly. 

The agitation of the memorable “ Missouri question,” only three 
years after the organization of the society, seriously and for a long 
time retarded its progress. ‘The friends of the society at the south, 
for the most part, thought with the south, and voted with the south 
on that great question. By so doing they lost all their credit in the 
non-slaveholding States. ‘The opinion was adopted by thousands 
—an cpinion not yet fully exploded, that the Colonization Society 
was only a slaveholders’ scheme to rid themselves at any rate, 
of the encumbrance andthe danger of a free colored population, 
and thus to hold their slaves in a bondage more severe and hope- 
less. 

This suspicion in regard to the motives of its southern friends, is 
the only objection to the Colonization Society, now often met with 
in this portion of our country. Other objections which were cur- 
rent when we beganto argue this cause seven years ago, have been 
vanquished by the diffusion of intelligence, and the rapid progress 
of the institution, and are now rarely heard of. This last objection 
will soon share the fate of those which it has so long survived. 
Nothing but a distinct knowledge and a calm consideration of the 
facts in the case, is wanting to make every man of common intelli- 
gence, common patriotism and common humanity, the earnest 
friend of the Colonization Society. Wehave rarely met with an 
opposer of this institution, or a man indifferent to its efforts, who 
was not wonderfully ignorant of facts—simple and notorious facts, 
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We never have known a man deliberately sit down to investigate and 
make himself master of the facts, who did not rise from that investi- 
gation, an enthusiast. These facts then, ought to be repeated, till 
they shall produce their effect on the universal mind of the nation. 
The truth will ultimately prevail, if its friends are faithful in making 
it heard and understood. 

Some misapprehension would be prevented, if every man to 
whom this cause comes with its appeal, would fairly meet the real 
question, as a practical question in regard to his own duty; and 
would fairly consider the nature, and the direct and definite object, 
of the institution which urges its claims on his sympathy and ef- 
forts. In that light, we wish to present the subject. 

The Colonization Society is a voluntary association of individ- 
uals agreeing among themselves that a certain specific object is de- 
sirable, and combining their efforts simply for the prosecution of 
that single object. It stands on precisely the same ground with 
the multitude of other voluntary associations of which the present 
age has witnessed the origin. ‘The power of combined effort is a 

ower of which christian benevolence has but just begun to avail 
itself, and the value of which is even now inadequately estimated : 
it is a power which, if the friends of humanity are not deterred by 
the outcries of infidel malignity and sectarian jealousy, will ac- 
complish the renovation of the world. ‘The secret of that power 
consists in the principle of combination for a single specific object. 
If all the benevolent societies which fill the land, and crowd upon 
each other with separate and independent efforts, were merged in 
one great institution, aiming at all these various objects, that one in- 
stitution though it might occupy the field alone, would be weak as 
Sampson shorn of his seven locks. ‘The power of the Bible Society 
depends on the entire and unencumbered simplicity of its object— 
the diffusion of the bible without note or comment. ‘The power 
which gathers around the foreign missionary enterprise so nume- 
rous and strong-handed a host of friends, would be lost if the same 
society were to embark in the work of educating ministers, or in 
the establishment of a theological seminary. When a society is 
instituted for the advancement of a single specific object, and 
when a single definite course of measures is the basis of union 
among its supporters, then all who believe, that good will result 
from the prosecution of that course of measures, may unite their 
efforts under that society, however they may differ in other mat- 
ters, or even in their expectations respecting particular ulterior re- 
sults. ‘The directors of such a society cannot attempt any thing 
aside from the specific course of measures assigned them, without 
forfeiting the public confidence on which they depend, and at the 
same time overturning the basis of their own institution. ‘The Tem- 
perance Society, for example, cannot act at all for any object aside 
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from the promotion of temperance principles. It could not have 
been formed to include the men who are now enlisted in its ranks, if 
its constitution had been so shaped as to embrace with this object 
any other department of morals or any other scheme of philanthro- 
py ; and the moment its managers attempt any thing else, they 
abrogate their own power over the public, and dissolve the on- 
ly tie by which their constituents are held together. 

The principle is this: More men can be found to believe in the 
importance and practicability of any one object taken by itself, than 
can be found to believe in the importance and practicability of the 
same object taken in connection with any thing else in the world ; 
and therefore a voluntary association for the promotion of that 
object, must require of its members and supporters nothing be- 
yond the disposition to co-operate for the promotion of that single 
specific purpose. 

On this principle, the American Colonization Society is established. 
This institution proposes to do good by a single specific course of 
measures. Its direct and specific purpose is not the abolition of 
slavery, or the relief of pauperism, or the extension of commerce 
and civilization, or the enlargement of science, or the conversion 
of the heathen. The single object which its constitution pre- 
scribes, and to which all its efforts are necessarily directed, is, 
African colonization from America. It proposes only to afford fa- 
cilities for the voluntary emigration of free people of color from this 
country to the country of their fathers. It is laboring to establish- 
on the coast of that continent, by emigration from the United States, 
a free and civilized republic. 

Now the question is, Is this a hopeful way of undertaking to do 
good? Can any great good be reasonably expected to result from 
the prosecution of this work? Having settled this question for our- 
selves, we may engage in the enterprise with good motives, and we 
have no need to trouble ourselves about the motives of others. 
And on this ground we meet the objection which, in this part of the 
country, has so long survived all other objections to the society, 
the objection, that the southern supporters of this project are actua- 
ted only by the wish to make their system of slavery more secure, 
and the bondage of their slaves more desperate. We meet these 
objectors by saying, Suppose your assertion is true, suppose that 
some slave-holders do engage in this work with the base motives 
which you ascribe to them; does that prove that the enterprise is 
fraught only with mischief? May there not still be other motives, 
higher, holier, more worthy of a freeman and a christian, which 
ought to prompt you to enlist in the cause? The question for you 
to decide is, What will the result be? not, What are this man’s or 
that man’s expectations? 'The object of the Bible Society is to distri- 
bute the bible withouht note or comment. The Calvinist may 
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believe that the prosecution of this object will promote .Calvin- 
ism, and the Arminian may believe that it will promote Arminianism ; 
the Presbyterian may believe that it will advance the inferests of 
his own church, and the Episcopalian that it will promote the in- 
terests of his; and even the Deist, perhaps, may believe that it will 
promote Deism. But if you and we see good reason to believe 
that the distribution of the simple scriptures, will promote the con- 
version of sinners, and the salvation of souls, then in God’s name, 
let us one and all join in the work without stopping to dispute 
about the opinions and motives of other men. So in regard to 
the Colonization Society. If there is reason to believe that the 
prosecution of the single definite object of this society will do good, 
then let us prosecute that object, for the good will be done, even 
though some of its friends may have the unhallowed motives 
which you imagine. 

But this is not all. The objection is erroneous in point of fact. 
The Colonization Society has no such friends as the objector sup- 
poses. Some such it had, no doubt, at the beginning ; but they 
have proved deserters, the only deserters, from the enterprise. 
There is no risk in asserting that, at this hour, there is not a 
friend of slavery in the Jand who does not hate this institution, and 
execrate its efforts. This point will receive some illustration in 
the sequel of the present discussion. 

Will any important good result from the prosecution of this spe- 
cific enterprise, is the question in relation to the subject before us. 
Preparatory to the formal consideration of this question, let the 
following facts be well understood. Facts, in the discussion of this 
subject, are the best means of refuting every objection and remo- 
ving every doubt. And facts we have in abundance.* 

The American Colonization Society, by purchase and treaty, 
have obtained possession of an extensive and valuable territory on 
the western coast of Africa, to which they have given the well ap- 
plied appellation of Liperira. Over one hundred and fifty miles 
of sea coast they exercise a qualified jurisdiction ; and they have 
obtained from the native princes, important commercial privileges 
and the right of preemption for a still further extent, making in the 
whole a maritime frontier of two hundred and eighty miles. ‘This 
territory extends inland, generally about one day’s journey, or 
from twenty to thirty miles, sometimes however much farther. It 
is separated from the territories of the interior nations by a dense belt 





* Our authorities in the following statements, are the Reports of the Amer- 
ican Colonization Society for the last eight years, with the numerous docu- 
ments appended to each, the Reports of the Connecticut Colonization Society 
with the documents annexed, and the African Repository from 1825 to the 
present time. A particular reference to the authority for each individual faet 
would only fatigue the reader. 
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of forest, one or two day’s journey in breadth. It is watered by 
numerous streams, some of them by no means _ inconsiderable. 
» The soil is of unrivalled fertility, prolific in all the productions of 
tropical climates. ‘The native tribes, broken and crushed by the 
long continued ravages of the slave trade, are too insignificant in 
point of numbers, and too degraded in spirit, to oppose any obsta~ 
cles to the progress of civilized settlements. 

Nine years have not yet elapsed since the first spot of ground 
within the limits of this territory, was purchased. Now, the 
colony contains a population of about two thousand, well settled 
on their own farms and in their own dwellings, and actively carry- 
ing on the various employments of a civilized, agricultural and com- 
mercial people. 

The spot first purchased and occupied was Cape Montserado, 
six degrees twenty-one minutes north of the equator, and about 
two hundred and fifty miles south of the British colony of Sierra 
Leone. The town laid out on this cape is called Monrovia. This 
town contains at present about ninety dwelling houses and stores, 
a court house, a Baptist church, a Methodist church, a Presbyte- 
rian church unfinished, and seven hundred inhabitants. The 
houses of worship are framed buildings; one of them decorated 
with aspire. Many of the dwellings of the settlers are of stone ; of 
which there are two sorts, one called by the settlers a “ blue gra- 
nite,” very hard and firm,—the other, used for “ window sills” and 
‘“‘chimney pieces,” ‘much softer and impregnated with iron.” 
All the houses are comfortable, many of them handsome and con- 
venient. ‘The town is built principally on the summit of the cape, 
seventy feet above the level of the sea, according to a plan judi- 
ciously laid out by the late Mr. Ashmun, with streets a hundred feet 
wide, intersecting each other generally atright angles. At thatele- 
vation, with the forest for a mile square around them cleared 
away, they enjoy a regular and refreshing sea breeze. The cli- 
mate they consider “mild and uniform, the thermometer never 
being lower than 68°, nor higher than 88°, save perhaps one day 
in a season when it has been known to rise to 91°.* On the north 
side of the cape is the mouth of the Montserado river, forming the har- 
borof Monrovia. Respecting the value of this harbor we find discord- 
ant statements. The mouth of the river it appears is obstructed by a 
bar. Something has been done—how much does not appear— 
towards deepening the channel and removing the obstruction. 
Devany, a colonist of good character, high sheriff of Liberia, stated 
in his examination, last May, before a committee of congress, that 





* We have written some parts of this article, here at the “ frigid north,” with 
the mercury in the thermometer at 96°. 
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the harbor “is counted the best on the coast,’’? and that there are 

‘“‘nine feet of water on the bar,’ and from twelve to sixteen feet 

in the harbor above. Be that as it may, the port is rarely clear of | 
shipping ; and the commerce of Monrovia which is and must be 

chiefly a commercial settlement, is already considerable, and yearly 

increasing. Some individuals have in this way already accumu- 

lated estates, valued by themselves at from $15,000 to $20,000 

each. 

Seven miles north of the mouth of the Montserado river, is the 
mouth of the St. Paul’s. These two streams are connected a short 
distance above their entrance into Liberia bay, by Stockton creek, 
which thus cuts off from the main land a tract about seven miles 
by three in extent, called Bushrod Island. The St. Paul’s is a 
much more considerable river than the Montserado, and is sup- 
posed to have a course of from two hundred and fifty to three 
hundred miles. Its navigation is interrupted by falls twenty or 
thirty miles from its mouth; but above those falls it appears to be 
unobstructed for at least one hundred miles farther. “ The clear 
waters of this river, revealing its bottom from the depth of twenty 
feet; its high and broken banks, covered with the richest and most 
variegated verdure; the native villages, their thatched huts inter- 
mingled with the broad green leaf of the plantain; the artificial 
prairie, once the seat of a populous settlement,” now scathed by 
the all-desolating slave trade, and adorned only by a few tall soli- 
tary palm trees; the fairy islands covered with trees and flowers of 
every form and hue of beauty, the seeds of which the annual fresh- 
ets have brought down perhaps from the mountains of Kong, make 
the St. Paul’s, according to the statements of Dr. Randall, an ob- 
ject of peculiar interest to the traveler. 

At the junction of Stockton creek with the St. Paul’s is Cald- 
well, an agricultural settlement of five hundred and sixty inhabit- 
ants. ‘*'The soil is exceedingly fertile, the situation pleasant, and 
the people satisfied and happy.” Mr. Ashmun, for some time be- 
fore his death, had made this the place of his habitual residence. 
The climate he considered better there than at Monrovia. In one 
ot his communications to the Board he says, that “ there is an ave- 
rage difference of temperature in favor of Caldwell of from 34° to 
4°, taking the heat of the twenty-four hours at the two places for 
months together. No doubt,” he adds, “ a corresponding differ- 
ence exists in the other properties of the atmosphere, affecting the 
healthiness of the two situations.”” ‘The town, like many a beau- 
tiful American village, consists of a single street, a mile and a half 
in length, ‘* kept very clean, and planted on each side, with rows 
of plantains and bananas.” Between this street and the river is 
“an open space, not only very ornamental but contributing much 
to the beauty of the place.” Dr. Mechlin, the principal of the 

Vou. Il. 59 
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colony, testifies that “ the whole place is in a high state of cultiva- 
tion, and the inhabitants by their industry and attention to their ag- 
ricultural pursuits, have placed themselves above want.” 

On Busbrod island, about midway between Caldwell and Mon- 
rovia, is an agricultural settlement of thirty families, chiefly from 
the Carolinas ; and on the opposite bank of Stockton creek are lo- 
cated the re-captured Africans, whose numbers are now four hund- 
red. Of these, two hundred and fifty having been taken from slave 
ships on this side of the Atlantic, by the officers of our revenue 
cutters and of our vessels of war, have been sent out by the gov- 
ernment of the United States. ‘The remaining one hundred and 
fifty were taken from a piratical slave factory, ninety miles south 
of Monrovia, at ‘Trade ‘Town; the agents of which having purchas- 
ed for slaves some Africans kidnapped from Liberia, and refusing 
to give them up, the establishment was broken up by the charac- 
teristic energy and gallantry of Ashmun. 

At the head of navigation on the St. Paul’s, about twenty-five 
miles northwest from Monrovia, is Millsburg. 'This settlement 
was commenced two years ago; and now contains two hundred 
inhabitants. ‘The situation presents a peculiar combination of ad- 
vantages. ‘The soil is as luxuriant as at Caldwell. ‘There are 
numerous never failing streams of pure fresh water, on which a 
hundred mills might be erected. Hard by are wide forests of 
valuable timber. An increasing commerce between the interior 
and the coast, is fast tending towards this center. A large pro- 
portion of the new emigrants, for some time to come, will probably 
be located here. Last March a road was completed from Mills- 
burg to Bo Poro, the capital of King Boatswain, a bundred miles in 
the interior. Boaitswain’s dominions are believed to border on 
Footah Jallo, from the capital of which, Teembo, there is a con- 
stant intercourse with 'Timbuctoo. 

The supreme government of the colony belongs to the Coloni- 
zation Society, and is administered primarily by the colonial agent, 
who is the chief magistrate and is known on the coast as Governor 
of Liberia. Every thing practicable is done to habituate the peo- 
ple to the usages, and to inspire them with the spirit, of a republican 
government. ‘The colonists annually elect nearly all their subordi- 
nate magistrates; and the elections are attended with much inter- 
est, and are sometimes sharply contested. ‘The laws are respected, 
and all the purposes of government effectually secured. A court 
consisting of the agent and two justices is held at Monrovia on the 
first Monday in every month, and its jurisdiction extends over the 
whole colony. Criminal trials are chiefly for larceny, and the 
culprits are, with few exceptions, natives arrested for theft within 
the limits of the colony. Only five of the colonists have been 
committed for any misdemeanor since 1827, All trials are by 
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jury, and with as many of the imposing forms of law, as the juridical 
skill of the court and counsel is equal to. The “ plan of civil 
government,”’ and “ digest of the laws,” drawn up by Mr. Ashmun 
in 1824, and sanctioned by the managers of the society in 1825, 
illustrate in a striking manner the versatility and mental power of 
that extraordinary man. 

The colony is characterized as a strictly moral and religious 
community. Captain Sherman, of Philadelphia, declares, that 
during the three weeks he was there, he never saw a man intoxi- 
cated, nor heard any profane swearing. Devany says, that during 
his residence there of more than seven years, he witnessed only 
one “ fight,” and “ that was occasioned by a sort of political quar- 
rel with a colored man from Sierra Leone.” There are only two 
persons in the colony habitually intemperate ; and no license can be 
had to vend ardent spirits without paying a tax of three hundred 
dollars. Among the settlers are several colored preachers of dif- 
ferent denominations, some of them possessing more than ordinary 
intelligence. Public worship is regularly attended three times 
every sabbath. Many native children, it is said, are found in the 
Sunday schools. The year 1824 was signalized by an extraordi- 
nary religious excitement, a true revival, the fruits of which were 
salutary and permanent. 

The resources of the colony, after what has been already stated, 
hardly need a description. Several small vessels are owned by 
the colonists, whichare employed in coasting between Cape Mont- 
serado, and the six or eight trading establishments under the care 
of the colonial government. Some larger vessels would instantly 
be employed in voyages to the United States, if they were allowed 
io sail under the protection of the American flag. ‘Their foreign 
trade is thus entirely passive, being confined to the vessels that visit 
them from abroad. The articles of export, at present, are almost 
exclusively the spontaneous productions of the country, ‘rice, palm 
oil, ivory, tortoise shell, dye woods, gold, hides, wax, and a small 
amount of coffee.”* These things are purchased mostly of the 
natives on thecoast, in exchange for such articles as tobacco, rum,t 
cotton cloth, muskets, knives, iron, and whatever savages, like them, 
in the lowest stage of human existence, have learned to want. 
Throughout the vast and unexplored interior, a swarming, and in 
some regions at least a partially industrious, population, must main- 
tain, through some channel, a commerce with nations more civilized 





* Coffee the spontaneous growth of the soil,“ white and of large grain,” is 
very abundant in the higher and more rocky grounds. As yet it has not been 
made a regular article of export: the colonists gather what they need for 


their own consumption, but have not begun to cultivate the plant. 
tit is gratifying to know that the Managers of the Colonization Society, 
have resolved on adopting some new measures to discourage the introduction 


of ardent spirits into the colony. 
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than themselves. As the nefarious traffic in slaves is gradually 
checked, that commerce must be kept up by resorting to the pro- 
ductions of the soil, or to the animal and mineral riches of the re- 
gions they inhabit. Already this trade is finding its way to the 
warehouses of Monrovia, and thus coming within the field of enter- 
prise for our honorable merchants. ‘The exports from Monrovia 
in a single year, have amounted $70,000. According to the state- 
ment of Devany, before referred to, his own sales, as a com- 
mission merchant, and on his own account, (including no doubt the 
sales of imported goods to natives and settlers, and the sales of 
African productions to foreign vessels,) are at the rate of $25,000 
per annum; and those of Waring, another colonist in the same bu- 
siness, are at the rate of $70,000. Every year is attracting into 
this opening field, new competitors. As the colony acquiresstability, 
and spreads out its settlements along the coast and towards the interi- 
or; asthe ship timber that now clothes the hilly banksof the St. Paul’s, 
begins to float on the ocean under a flag which the slave trader and 
pirate shall not dare to assault; as the settlers push the cultivation 
of the soil, and explore their various resources; as they begin to 
gather their beautiful dye stuffs, and to cut down and prepare for 
the use of the artisans of Europe and America, the wealth of their 
forests, rivaling in firmness and beauty the mahogany of Brazil; as 
they learn to demand in return for these productions, whatever the 
workshops of either continent can afford them ; who shall compute 
the value of this commerce, not to our merchants only but to the 
world? The gums, the spices, the coffee, the indigo, the dye 
woods, the sugar, the fruits, the grains, which we gather from every 
tropical climate under heaven,—all these may freight the ships that 
sail from the ports of free and independent Africa: all these may 
freight the navies that once carried, and (shame to human nature !) 
are now carrying from those same shores, their tonnage of groans 
and blood and death. 

A spirit of enterprise and emulation pervades the community of 
Liberia. No white man is allowed to reside there, except as the 
Agent of the Society, or as physician, teacher or missionary. ‘The 
free people of color are the entire community. In this respect 
there is a very important difference between our colony and the 
British colony at Sierra Leone. ‘There all the officers of govern- 
ment and all the merchants are white men; and the negroes, as in 
the United States and the West Indies, constitute a distinct and 
inferior caste. Butin Liberia, the black man is a negro no longer. 
The state of society is much like that which exists in our own new 
setilements ; every man, inspired by ambition and hope, is pushing 
himself forward. ‘If one builds himself a comfortable house this 
season, his neighbor will endeavor to have as good a one the next.” 
They have done what they could for the education of their children ; 
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hut such is the want of competent instructors, that their schools are 
far less valuable than they should be. A newspaper is published at 
Monrovia, which has between two and three hundred subscribers. 

The influence of the colony on the savage tribes around it is 
palpable. In the immediate neighborhood, the natives are adopt- 
ing the dress of the settlers; and generally they manifest a strong 
disposition to imitate the manners and habits of civilized life. Many 
native children have attended the schools of the colony ; and if fa- 
cilities were afforded, they might be educated there, in almost any 
number. In some instances a tribe has placed itself under the 
laws and protection of the colonial government; and this would be 
done in other instances, if the colony were strong enough to extend 
its protection so far without imprudence. 

In regard to means of defense and the danger of hostile attacks, 
a few words will suffice. ‘The number of men enrolled in the mi- 
litia is about five hundred. ‘The government has twenty pieces of 
ordnance, and muskets for one thousand men. ‘There are six 
volunteer companies in uniform, armed and trained as well as mi- 
litia can be trained, for military duty. Something is known by ex- 
perience of the military prowess of the natives. ‘I'he hordes which 
were brought against the colony, when its strength was only about 
‘thirty men, and when the forest was within pistol shot of their 
houses, were repulsed. As for any danger from native aggression, 
they indulge no fear. ‘Their security against piratical attacks by 
sea, is less satisfactory. ‘The cape is surmounted by a respectable 
stone fort, not in good repair, which commands the adjacent road- 
stead, and which has once afforded sufficient protection to an Eng- 
lish vessel pursued by a pirate. Some apprehension is felt from 
the desperadoes who infest those seas, and who have reason to re- 
gard the establishment with especial hatred. ‘T'wo or three well 
armed piratical vessels, if they could find an opportunity of acting 
together, when no British or American vessel is cruising in the vi- 
cinity, might do them much mischief. ‘The society has not felt it- 
self able to complete the fortifications, according to the plan on 
which they were commenced. 

But the climate! the deadly African climate! What can be 
done in such a climate? ‘The temperature of Liberia we have 
described. In regard to the unwholesomeness of the climate, all 
that can be said is, that it is a tropical climate and a new country. 
It is unquestionable that in the present condition of that country, 
white men cannot expect to enjoy the health which they might have 
in their own native regions. Yet the mortality among the Agents 
in Liberia, has not exceeded the mortality of English Bishops in 
India. In repeated instances newly arrived emigrants, especially 
when landing in an unfavorable season of the year, have suffered 
severely. But the average mortality among the free people of 
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color in Liberia, is by no means greater than the average mortality 
among the people of color in New-York and Philadelphia. There 
is no proof whatever that the climate is pestilential. ‘The natives 
are not visited from year to year with sweeping and desolating sick- 
ness. No plague, as in Turkey, no cholera, as in India, carries 
away its crowds of victims. No malaria drives away the population 
from entire districts. ‘The malaria, the plague, of Western Africa, 
is the slave trade. ‘This alone desolates its villages, and makes its 
cultivated fields a wilderness. Africa is indeed, even to this day, 
a mysterious region; but we know more of it than the ancients 
did, who traced upon their maps the northern provinces, and 
inscribed on the remainder, “ uninhabitable on account of the 
heat.” 

Never was an enterprise of the kind, carried forward so suc- 
cessfully, with means so limited. Never was any similar enter- 
prise attended with calamities less frequent, or less disheartening. 
With these facts before him, let the reader seriously consi- 
der the question, What good may be expected to result from 
the efforts of the Colonization Society, to colonize Africa with 
free people of color from America? 

First look at the effects on the free people of color themselves. 
Who are the free people of color in the United States? In what 
circumstances does philanthropy find them? There are indeed indi- 
viduals and families, who are sober, industrious, pious. But what 
are the remainder, the mass? Every one knows that their condition 
is deep and wretched degradation; but, only a few have ever formed 
any accurate conception of the reality. ‘The fact is that, as a class 
they are branded. ‘T'hey have no home, no country, no such personal 
interest in the welfare of the community, as gives a certain degree 
of manliness to almost every white man. Where are their houses? 
When every white family down to the lowest is provided with a 
dwelling, then comes the negro’s chance to hire. What rents do 
they pay? Often fifty, or perhaps, a hundred per cent. on the 
value of the wretched tenements they occupy. What moral influ- 
ences are at work upon them? They are surrounded by every 
temptation to vice. Few of the incentives to industry, to frugality, 
to self-improvement, to the ordinary social and civil virtues, are 
addressed with any special power to their minds. We have be- 
fore us a statement of facts relating to the condition of the colored 
people of New-Haven, collected a year since by the personal 
observations and inquiries of a gentleman whose intelligence and 
judgment are not to be questioned.* If we had room for this 
statement we would copy it. It discloses strikingly the details of 





* Third Annual Report of the African Improvement Society of New Haven. 
August, 1829. 
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the degradation which oppresses the free people of color. ‘Their de- 
gradation is indeed, chiefly the degradation of vice ; the misery is 
that which vice inflicts on its victims; and therefore a stern judg- 
ment pronounces that they are themselves to be blamed for their 
wretchedness. Yet who can help pitying them for that dire ne- 
cessity, as it were, that makes them vicious ? 

In the United States, the population of this description amounts 
probably to no less than 300,000. The census now in progress 
will goon show the precise number. ‘Three hundred thousand 
freemen in this country, are freemen only in name, forming little 
else than a mass of pauperism and crime. If any man doubts 
the correctness of this representation, let him survey our state 
prisons, and judge for himself. In Connecticut one thirty-fourth 
part of the inhabitants are colored; and that thirty-fourth part 
of the population, furnishes the state prison with one third of 
its convicts. ‘The facts are substantially the same throughout the 
Union. And how much does the community pay for this pau- 
perism? How much to bring to justice, and to punish these cri- 
minals? 

Now what good may be expected to result for this miserable 
portion of the community, from the efforts of the Colonization So- 
ciety ? Here the black man is paralysed and crushed by the con- 
stant sense of inferiority. He has no effectual incentives to manly 
enterprise. He stands in a degraded class of society ; and out of 
that class he never dreams ci rising. But place a community of 
such men by themselves upon the shores of Africa, and they are in 
a new world. Their disabilities are gone. ‘They stand up to be 
men : 


‘Men whose stately tread 
Brings from the dust the sound of liberty.” 


The land is their own, their father-land; and that land with 
its woody mountains and its broad deep streams, with its perpetual 
harvest, and its luxuriant soil, is to be the inheritance of their chil- 
dren. ‘There they are to be the fathers of a nation, and their souls 
expand with the consciousness of that high destiny. There they 
are impelled to industry, to efforts for personal improvement, to 
every manly enterprise, by the same motives that every where in- 
spire the hearts of freemen. How great a blessing then, is conferred 
on every individual who in the progress of this enterprise, flees 
from the land of his degradation to a land of brighter promise. 
Nor will the prosecution of this enterprise be unattended with 
good for those who are left behind. The great body of the free 
people of color in this country, whether they are removed or not, 
will ultimately feel the benefits of this undertaking. Will they not 
soon learn, that there is a land where the negro is no more degra- 
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ded, and where the deep brand of ignominy fades from his brow ? 
And will not the knowledge of such a fact tend tu waken and ex- 
pand the capacities of their natures, and to give them a true man- 
liness of spirit? Will there not grow up a strong and animating 
sympathy between them and their brethren beyond the sea? Will 
they not thus insensibly acquire both self-respect and the respect 
of others ? And as this new light shines on their darkness, will not 
a new impulse and a new efficiency be imparted to every other 
effort of benevolence in their behalf? The Colonization Society 
has already been the occasion of exciting christian philanthropy in be- 
half of this unhappy portion of our countrymen, for our countrymen 
they are in fact, though we cannot call them our fellow-citizens. Ma- 
ny a local effort for the improvement of the free Africans, never 
would have been undertaken, or at the best, never would have found 
so many active and earnest supporters, without the general interest in 
the subject, which the efforts of this society have excited. Already 
too these local efforts have been attended by a measure of success, 
which we venture to say, would not so soon have been attained, 
were it not for the influence which this society is beginning to ex- 
ert on the Africans themselves. Let this work be successfully 
prosecuted ; and how long will it be ere the same spirit of adven- 
ture which carries so many young men from the Atlantic states to 
the banks of the Ohio, the Illinois, and beyond the Missouri, will 
impel thousands of young men of color to seek a home on the hard- 
ly less distant shores of Africa.* 

Such benefits does the enterprise in question, promise to this de- 
graded portion of the human race. If there were nothing else to be 
considered but the elevation, attained by those who go to Africa to 
be the fathers of a nation there, and the reaction on their free 
brethren whom they leave behind them here, the Colonization So- 
ciety would have a strong claim on the benevolence of every 
American. 

It may be asked next, What good will result in relation to slavery, 
as it exists in this country? Whatever may be the answer to this 
question, the argument already stated remains the same. 

In regard to slavery, many things are to be considered, which 
the friends of universal liberty are prone to overlook. Distinct 
ideas on this subject would save much angry feeling in all quarters 
of the country. We are not aware that our views on this subject 
differ at all from those of all intelligent men around us, and yet 
when we read the angry defenses of slavery uttered in the halls of 
Congress or published in the southern journals, we yield a ready 








* The expense of a passage for an emigrant to Liberia, is from twenty to 
twenty-five dollars. How much does it cost a young man to remove from New- 
England to Illinois? 
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assent to very many of the arguments, strongly as we_ dissent 
from the style in which they are ordinarily expressed. Some of 
the obvious principles by which our judgment is regulated, are the 
—ae 

For the existence of slavery i in the United States, those, and 
ia only, are accountable who bore a part in originating such 
a constitution of society. ‘The men who brought the kidnapped 
wretches from the shores of Africa, the men who bought the vic- 
tims, the legislators who permitted and encouraged such a traffic— 
they must account to God for those crimes, and for the natural re- 
sults of those crimes through all generations. 

The bible contains no explicit prohibition of slavery. It re- 
cognizes, both in the Old Testament, and in the New, the exist- 
ence of such a constitution of society ; and it lends its authority to 
enforce the mutual obligations resulting from that constitution. Its 
language is, * Slaves obey your masters,” and, ‘* Masters give unto 
your slaves that w hich i is just and equal, knowing that ye also have 
a Master in heaven.” ‘There is neither chapter nor verse of ho- 
ly writ, which lends any countenance to the fulminating spirit of 
universal emancipation, of which some exhibitions may be seen in 
some of the newspapers.* 

3. Domestic slavery, in the light of the scriptures, and in the light 
of common sense, is justifiable to the same extent and on exactly 
the same principles, with despotism on a larger scale. The right and 
the wrong of both is materially, perhaps we should say precisely, 
the same. ‘The emperor of China has one hundred and fifty mill- 
ions of slaves, on a plantation of about thirteen hundred thou- 
sand square miles. The autocrat of Russia has fifty millions of 
slaves, on an immense plantation, as yet very little improved. 
The sultan of ‘Turkey has a fine old estate, with probably twenty 
millions of slaves ; but, owing partly to bad management, and part- 
ly to the inherent evils ‘“ the slave system, the estate, like some of 
the best on our own side of the Atlantic, has gone to decay and is 
almost ruined, while the high spirited proprietor is railing, for aught 
we know, at the tariff. A southern planter is an autocrat, with an 
empire of perhaps three hundred subjects. ‘The cases are all 
parallel. What is the duty of the emperor of Russia towards his 
fifty millions of slaves? Is it his crime, that they are his slaves? 
He did not make them such. In the provide nce of God, he and 









* We know of no “ Northern” newspapor liable to this censure generally, 
though instances of thoughtless violence in language, might, no doubt, be easi- 
ly hunted up. There is however, farther south, a journal devoted to univer- 
sal emancipation, with which we confess ourselves unsatisfied. The phi- 
lanthropic feelings of the editor we cannot call in question; but the spirit of de- 
nune‘ation which breathes over his pages,we approve as little as we do the pug- 
nacity of Gen. Hayne and others in the capitol. 
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they came into existence, under such a constitution of society, a 
creates a relation between him and them altogether independent 
of his consent or theirs ; a relation which common sense recognizes, 
and which the bible recognizes ; and the question is, In this rela- 
tion what is his duty toward them, and theirs toward him? Can 
the flaming emancipator be found who will say that it is his 
duty at once to abandon his government; that he ought in- 
stantly to issue his proclamation declaring universal liberty and 
equality, and calling on the people to govern themselves as they 
please ? Will any man say that it is their duty, or their right to de- 
throne him, and to punish him for the crime of having been born 
a monarch? Or ought they to hear the voice of revelation, con- 
firming the dictates of common sense, *‘ Let every soul be subject to 
the higher powers, for the powers that be, are ordained of God; 
whosoever therefore resisteth the power, resisteth the ordinance of 
God.” Apply now the same general principles on a smaller 
scale: What is the duty of him who finds himself, by the constitu- 
tion of society under which he was born, the master of three hun- 
dred slaves? There exists between him and the three hundred 
ignorant, rude, improvident beings around him, a serious relation, 
which no act of his has created, and which no volition of his can 
righteously dissolve. ‘They are dependent on him for protection, 
for restraint and guidance, for daily food and raiment; and he is 
dependent on their labor for the means of supplying their wants and 
his own. It is this mutual dependance which creates mutual obli- 
gations. Whose fiat can dissolve this relation of mutual depend- 
ence and mutual duty? Can the master turn out his slaves on the 
wide world? Can he tell them, Go, take care of yourselves, in youth 
and in age, in health and in sickness; walk through life under your 
own protection, and by the light of your own wisdom. Can they 
say to him at their pleasure, Ww e will no longer recognize your au- 
thority over us, we are free, and henceforth you may cultivate 
your acres with your own hands; we will resist unto death, any 
efforts to constrain our obedience. Common sense teaches, that 
every human being owes a certain allegiance to the constitution of 
government under’ which he lives ; and the bible s says, “* Slaves obey 
your masters ; ;”” as well as, * Let every soul be subject to the higher 
powers.” 

4. Slavery on the great scale, and on the small, is unquestiona- 
bly a vicious constitution of society ; and as such, ought in every 
case, to be remedied with all practicable expedition. The principles 
of common sense are at war with slavery; between the genius of 
christianity and the genius of slavery, there is an irreconcileable and 
mortal enmity ; ; and “therefore itisthe duty of every man where such 
a constitution of society exists, to use all proper means for the re- 
formation of the social system. ‘The advocates of slavery take 
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it for granted, that because christianity recognizes such a state of 
society, and enforces the mutual duties arising therefrom, it sanc- 
tions and approves slavery itself. ‘This isa great and palpable error. 
The New ‘Testament contains no express prohibition of polygamy. 
Is polygamy therefore consistent with christianity ? Can the Turk 
carry the New Testament into his harem, and read it, and become 
a Christian, and still be a polygamist? Can that book become 
through Turkey the family book; can the spirit of that book per- 
vade the nation; can the institutions of christianity become the 
institutions of the country; can the influence of christianity be- 
come predominant and triumphant; and polygamy not be abolish- 
ed by public opinion and by law? So in regard to despotism. 
The New Testament acknowledged the despotism of Nero, as an 
established and legitimate government; but did it therefore give its 
approbation to the principles on which that government was found- 
ded, or to the mode in which it was administered? Is it possible 
for the religion of the New Testament to flourish under a despotic 
covernment, without speedily subverting that government, by re- 
forming the spirit and changing entirely the structure of society ? 
In the same way christianity is always the antagonist principle of 
slavery on the small scale. It says indeed to him who ts “ under 
the yoke,” “Art thou called being a slave, care not for it:” yet 
it regards slavery as an evil; for it adds, “ But if thou mayest be 
made free, use it rather.” It acknowledges the legal rights of the 
master; but it whispers in his ear, “ Whatsoever ye would that men 
should do unto you, do ye even so unto them ;” it bids him remem- 
ber that the meanest of his slaves is his brother, and that he him- 
self has a master in heaven. It is a mighty leveler; it makes men 
feel that they are all alike and equal, made of one blood, sustaining the 
same relations to God who respecteth not the persons of princes, and 
hurrying to the same eternity of retribution. Its genius is the 
genius of universal emancipation. It proclaims I:berty to the cap- 
tives, and the opening of the prison doors to them that are bound. 
its universal triumph will be the triumph of liberty over all the 
world. Then the sword of the oppressor, and the fetters of the 
oppressed shall be broken together. No throne of a despot shall 
insult the benignant heavens; no footstep of a slave shall pollute 
the renovated earth. 

The greatness of the evil of slavery in this country, our limits 
will not permit us to describe in detail ; we can only sketch a has- 
ty outline. There are in this land of freedom and humanity and 
christian light, not less than two millions of slaves; two millions of be- 
ings, men in shape, and with immortal souls like men, but whom the 
law regards only as property ; who are bought and sold in the market 
place like cattle; whose emancipation is in most places obstructed by 
legal barriers ; and whose instruction even in the elements of know- 
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ledge is almost everywhere forbidden by laws, professing to be ground- 
ed on dire necessity. There is nothing worse than this in Austria ; 
we had almost said, in Turkey. ‘To think of such a mass of igno- 
rance and degradation, is enough to overwhelm with shame every 
high minded patriot. Every one of these two millions of slaves, 
occupies the place which a freeman ought to occupy. Their 
labor is employed to cultivate the soil of all the fairest, and in 
natural advantages, the richest portion of this country; and as if 
the earth were cursed for their sake, the soil refuses to yield its 
increase. How much land in certain districts of our country, once 
highly productive, is ‘* worn out?” What has worn it out? The 
system under which it has been cultivated. It has been trampled 
into barrenness under the feet of slaves. Indolence, unthriftiness, 
and other kindred vices, necessarily characterise such a popula- 
tion. The slave, working for another, and eating bread which is 
not his own, works as little as he can, and consumes Jike a prodigal. 
The freeman working for himself, and living at his own expense, 
works as much as he can, and consumes with a careful economy. 
On this ground the defenders of slavery rest one of their favorite ar- 
guments; namely, that the condition of the slave as an animal is su- 
perior to that of a free laborer.* Consequently a distressing com- 
mercial embarrassment is almost everywhere the constant attendant 
of the evil; so constant that this cause must, in the course of per- 
haps another half century, make slavery a burden on the slave- 
ridden planter, too grievous to be borne any longer.t ‘The state of 
society where such a system prevails, to say nothing of the moral 
habits natural to the master and the slave—is almost necessarily 
inconsistent with the establishment of christian institutions. Where 
the face of the country is divided into small farms, and interspers- 
ed with villages, and where the population is of one sort, there the 
people can provide themselves with common schools, there they 
can build for themselves churches within an hour’s distance of 
every man’s door. Who expects to see such a state of things 
where the soil is divided into large plantations, on each of which 
the stately dwelling of the proprietor is surrounded only by the 
huts of degraded beings whom it is his settled policy to keep in 
ignorance? ‘These two millions of slaves are the natural enemies 
of the country; this we can affirm on the authority of their mas- 
ters-[| ‘To them, more strikingly than to those who rule over 
them, these truths are “self-evident; that all men are created 
equal; that they are endowed by their Creator with certain inal- 
ienable rights ; that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit 





* Southern Review, No.I.p.233. Also a refutation of the calumnies circulated 
against the Southern and Western States,etc. Charleston, 1822: pp. 48—60. 
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of happiness.” ‘‘ Let it never be forgotten,” says a southern de- 


fender of slavery, ‘‘that our negroes are truly the jacobins of the 
country ; that they are the anarchists and the domestic enemy, 
the common enemy of civilized society, and the barbarians who 
would, if they could, become the destroyers of our race.’ 

But where lies the remedy for this evil? In legislation? Who is 
to legislate the substitution of free Jabor for slave Jabor on the plan- 
tations of the southern states? Not Congress; nor the legislatures 
of the free states, singly or combined ; but only the legislatures of 
those states in which this vicious constitution of society is estab- 
lished. In other words, the progressive emancipation of these 
slaves is, under God, only in the hands of their masters. And be- 
fore any thing can be done, those masters must be made to see 
that the thing is both desirable and practicable. Public opinion 
must be rectified and awakened, and that in tle slave-holding 
states. ‘lhe time is near at hand when those states will no longer 
be able to endure the expense of slavery. Already they feel that 
something is crushing them; but they know not what it is. The 
efforts of the Colonization Society are contributing much to the 
wren of a correct and decided public opinion. 

The Society offers to many individuals a long wished-for op- 
ie to emancipate their slaves. The embarrassment which ma- 
ny a philanthropic proprietor has felt in relation to his slaves, has 
been but little known at the north, and has had but little sympathy. 
He finds himself the lord of perhaps a hundred human beings ; 
and is anxious to do them all the good in his power. He would 
emancipate them; but if he does, their prospect of happiness can 
hardly be said to be improved by the change. Some half a dozen 
perhaps, in the hundred, become industrious and useful members 
of society ; and the rest are mere vagabonds, idle, wicked, and 
miserable. Shall he retain them as his slaves, and make them in 
that condition, as happy as he can? [But in the reverses of busi- 
ness, these slaves of his may be sold by the sheriff to pay his debts ; 
and, certainly in the progress of time, death will take him away ; 
and then who is to be their master? ‘Thisis the dilemma in which 
many a benevolent man has found himself. ‘The Colonization 
Society has provided for those slaves a place of refuge ; and it 
wants only the means, to remove the difficulty in all such cases of 
conscience. ‘There are already in Liberia, hundreds of citizens, 
once slaves, who have been made free in just this way. At the 
beginning of the present year, application had been made to the 
managers in behalf of six hundred slaves, whose masters were 
willing and desirous to emancipate them, if the society would only 
carry them to Africa. ‘There is good reason to believe, that in the 
State of North Carolina alone, two thousand slaves might shortly 
obtain their liberty on the same terms. Now push the operations 
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of this society ; give them the means of carrying on their blessed 
work ; build up their little colony, till every master who desires to 
bestow freedom on his slave shall be thus enabled to do it; and 
what will be the result? What will be the effect on public opin- 
ion? And how long will it be, ere public opinion at the south, will 
begin to demonstrate itself, in discussions of the impolicy of slave- 
ry, and in legislative measures for relieving the body politic from 
so deadly an evil? 

2. Discussion has already commenced among slave holders. 
The Colonization Society has been the occasion of much inquiry 
in regard to slavery. ‘The evils and essential vices of the system 
are to a very great extent most unequivocally acknowledged, and 
are continually coming to be better understood. The enemies of 
the society, are the fierce and uncompromising friends of slavery ; 
and their opposition, grounded on the belief that the society is in 
its actual tendency, an anti-slavery institution, is bitter and impla- 
cable. ‘Thus the progress of this enterprise has brought out the 
friends of the existing system, and has exposed the ground on 
which they stand. The friends of the society, on the other hand, 
are without exception, we believe, heartily dissatisfied with the 
slave system ; they regard it as necessarily involving the most se- 
rious evils, moral, political, and economical; and as a body they 
are ready to favor any moderate and judicious measures for its re- 
moval. ‘This is one step towards the formation of such a public 
opinion, as shall add another and another to the number of those 
states in which the constitution of society is truly republican. It 
tells something for the cause of liberty when slaveholders from 
Maryland and Virginia stand up to describe, in the strongest lan- 
guage, the evils which slavery has entailed upon the country, and 
to express their hope that those evils will yet be removed.* It is 
something, to find, that when the fiery spirits of the still more dis- 
tant south, give vent to their zeal for slavery, they break their lan- 
ces not only on the Quakers of Pennsylvania and the ‘ philanthro- 
pists’ of New England, but on slaveholders, whose title to the hon- 
ors of chivalry is as clear as their own. It is more, to see a politi- 
cian like Mr. Clay, himself the favorite citizen of a slaveholding 
state, and as such a candidate for the chief magistracy of the 
nation, coming before the public with such an exposition of the 
system of slavery, as is contained in the address before the Coloni- 
zation Society of Kentucky. ‘The public mind is waking at the 
south. ‘The actual state of intelligence and feeling there, is not 
to be judged of solely by the inflammatory pamphlets of ‘Thomas 
Cooper, the harrangues of wordy nullificationists, or the sentiments 





* See the speeches at the annual meetings of the Society. 
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offered, inter pocula, by drinkers at a political carousal. There 
are in all the southern as well as in the northern states, men of 
sound judgment, sterling principle, and acknowledged weight of 
character, whose voices are not heard in the noisy arena of politi- 
cal strife, but whose influence is in fact as powerful as it is deep 
and silent. ‘To such men, when faction raises the cry of dis- 
union, and when popular excitement seems ready to break out in acts 
of treason, we look for an influence that shall sooth the turbulence of 
passion, and bring the people to “ awaken their senses that they 
may the better judge.” ‘To such men we look for an enlightening, 
tranquilizing, and reforming influence on the subject of slavery. 

3. In another, point this enterprise touches the abolition of sla- 
very. One of the greatest obstacles to the progress of convic- 
tion at the south, is the condition of the free blacks. ‘This ope- 
rates not only to prevent individual acts of emancipation, but still 
more to make the idea of emancipation unpopular, and to strength- 
en the common notion, that any improvement in the condition of 
the slaves is impossible. Every thing therefore which goes to ele- 
vate the free people of color in the scale of existence, every thing 
which wakens in them the spirit of industry and enterprise, every 
thing which tends to inspire them with the manliness of virtue, 
every thing which makes them more respectable or more respect- 
ed, accelerates the arrival of the hour, when the people of those 
states will be convinced, that at least the substitution of a mitiga- 
ted system for the system of absolute slavery, is equally desirable 
and practicable. 

We conclude our remarks on this topic as we began. If the 
reader is not satisfied that the Colonization Society is promoting 
the abolition of slavery ; there are other grounds on which its 
claims present themselves, and on those grounds independently 
considered, it imperiously demands the cooperation of every phi- 
lanthropist, and the prayers of every christian. ‘The prosecutioa 
of this enterprise will produce results on the continent of Africa, 
which, if there were nothing else to be hoped for, would place the 
Society in the foremost rank among the institutions of this age of 
philanthropic enterprise. 

Africa, for three long centuries, has been ravaged by the slave 
trade. Notwithstanding all that has been done to suppress that 
traffic, notwithstanding its formal abolition by all civilized nations, 
it is carried on at the present hour, with all its atrocities unmitigated. 
The flags of France, Portugal, Brazil, and Spain, with the conni- 
vance of those governments, afford to the slavetrader, in spite of 
laws and treaties and armed cruisers, a partial protection, of which 
he avails himself to the utmost. And with what cruelty he carries 
on his war against human nature, every year affords us illustrations 
sufficiently horrible. 
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There are only two ways to abolish the slave trade; the one is 
to put an end to the market, by the universal abolition of slave- 
ry ; the other is to plant civilized and christian colonies along the 
coast of that miserable continent, and thus to cut off the supply. 
Let those who believe the former to be practicable, try it; cer- 
tainly we have no objection. The latter is just what the Coloniza- 
tion Society is doing, as fast as the contributions of this humane 
and christian people will give them the means of doing it. In the 
earlier reports of the British African Institution, we find cape Mont- 
serado sometimes mentioned as a place where the slavetrader plied 
his business of blood. That cape is now occupied by the society ; 
its woody summit has been cleared, and is crowned with the 
dwellings of a free christian community ; the ‘cross and stripes” 
of Liberia wave over it, warning the slavetrader never to spread 
his canvass on those waters. Afford only the means, and soon the 
whole coast shall be lined with colonies, and the slavetrade shall be 
forever at an end. 

But the suppression of the slave trade is not all. ‘The success- 
ful prosecution of this work, will spread the blessings of christian 
civilization over the whole of that wide continent. All history 
unites in teaching, that the diffusion of civilization over the world, 
has been more by colonies than by any other instrumentality. We 
need not go far for illustrations of this. How came this continent 
to be civilized and christianized? Two hundred years ago, a band 
of christian pilgrims planted themselves at Plymouth. Others from 
the old world followed them in the same spirit. Soon the forest 
began to recede, the wilderness blossomed, and the solitary place 
was glad; and now we are a nation with twelve millions on our cen- 
sus. We are still colonizing new regions; a civilized and enter- 
prising population is spreading with increasing rapidity into our vast 
interior. ‘The same process is already begun upon the shores 
of Africa. The two thousand freemen now settled in Liberia, 
are the advanced guard of civilization ; and the word will be, On- 
ward, till that wide continent with its untold millions shall have been 
added to the domains of civilized and christian man. Already the 
temples of God have risen on the spot where the cevil was wor- 
shipped. ‘There the bible is found in the dwellings of freemen ; 
the sabbath spreads its hallowed silence around their villages ; and 
the notes of the church bell startle the tiger as he slumbers in the 
forest. A voice is crying in the wilderness, Prepare ye the way 
of the Lord, make straight in the desert a highway for our God ; 
a voice which says to Africa, Arise and shine, thy light is come, 
the glory of the Lord is risen upon thee: he shall bring thy sons 
from afar, and thy daughters from the ends of the earth. 

Who says that our anticipations are extravagant? ‘Two hundred 
vears ago such hopes might have been condemned as extravagant, 
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with some reason; for who, when those few adventurers stood shiver- 
ing on the rock of Plymouth under the freezing sky of a New-Eng- 
land winter, could have anticipated such results as are now matters of 
familiar history ? But is this the age, and is this the country, in 
which it is extravagant to speak of colonizing Africa, and thus fill- 
ing it with the light and happiness of christian institutions? Here, 
where the simple process of colonizing new territories, is going on 
continually with a rapidity which amazes the most sanguine ; here, 
where the unexplored forest of yesterday, becomes, to-morrow, a 
free and sovereign state; here, where we need new maps of our em- 
pire, and new pazetteers, as often as we need new almanacs; here 
shall it be called extravagant to think of spreading over another 
continent by the same process of colonization, our civil institu- 
tions, our spirit of freedom, our pure religion? If these anticipations 
are extravagant, then there is nothing to be learned from all the 
history of human improvement. If these anticipations are not to be 
indulged, then the history of this country is a fable; and the mag- 
nificent changes that are going on at this hour are a debudion. Our 
hopes are not extravagant. Let but this enterprise be vigorously 
carried on, and Africa shall be regenerated. A new world shall 
be added to the empire of commerce, of science, of civilization, of 
christianity. 

Such are some of the benefits to our country and to the world, 
which in our view will result from the success of this specific en- 
terprise, which is the single object of the Colonization Society. 
Who that calls himself a man, a freeman, a christian, will withhold 
from this good work his voice of cheering, or his liberal contribu- 
tions? Thete i is a responsibility attached to the neglect of such a 
cause, which all men ought to consider. If it be true, that the op- 
portunity of doing good creates an obligation to do it, then how se- 
rious are the responsibilities of those who are devoting to merely 
selfish ends, to idle frivolities, to the pitiful and mischievous cabals 
of party politics, the time, the talent, the money, which, if conse- 
crated to such objects as this, might tell with incalculable force on 
the moral renovation of the world! 

We esteem it a privilege to be among the least honored of the 
co-workers in this undertakin® In our retrospective moments, 
when we think what we have been doing in the world, and ask 
ourselves how life has gone with us thus far, there is nothing 
which more illuminates the past with cheering recollections, than 
our humble efforts in behalf of Africa. It is in the hope of add- 
ing to that treasure—a treasure of which no mortal vicissitudes can 
ever deprive us; itis in the hope of communicating some additional 
impulse to a cause in which the destinies of unborn millions are so 
deeply involved; it is because conscience and God forbid us to 
Vor. IL. 61 
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be silent, so long as our voice can be raised in behalf such in- 
terests,—that we urge on our readers these facts and argu- 
ments. If we may but waken one mind to a lasting sympathy 
with our own enthusiasm, if we may but enlist in behalf of this 
cause one new efficient friend, it will not be in vain that we have 
snatched from intervals of relaxation, from hours of repose, and 
from the duties of a laborious and responsible calling, the time which 
we have spent in this endeavor. 

We cannot take leave of this subject without adverting once 
more to the address of Mr. Clay. We are no partizans of any 
man, and we care not whose party may be pleased or offended by 
what we are going to express. Mr. Clay is numbered among our 
most distinguished statesmen. He has gained an abundance of 
official honors, and a height and extent of reputation to which few 
of the multitudes who enter the career of political ambition, ever 
attain. But, as we have read this eloquent and impressive argu- 
ment, in behalf of a great enterprise of philanthropy, we have 
thought, how mean and vulgar is the ambition, and how cheap the 
honor, of political distinction. How much more worthy of present 
respect and admiration,—how much more likely to command the 
grateful remembrance of coming generations, is Henry Clay, the 
advocate of enthralled, degraded, bleeding Africa, than Henry 
Clay, the triumphant leader of the national legislature, the pleni- 
potentiary of the republic at foreign courts, the secretary of state, 
or even, if so it is to be, the president. If we might see such an 
one as he, devoting all the energies of his powerful mind to the 
service of God and man, in this great enterprise ; rousing his coun- 
trymen, with all the stirring notes of his persuasive eloquence, to 
join in the work ; leading on the virtuous and benevolent in their 
efforts for the salvation of the world; and doing it all in affection- 
ate and single-hearted imitation of Him who said, “It is more 
blessed to give than to receive ;’—how bright and pure would be 
his fame, how rich and lasting his reward. That were an object 
worth ambition. We would not exchange the fame of Asumun, 
not to speak of his reward in heaven,—we would not exchange the 
luster that will brighten round his name in future time, for the ac- 
cumulated honors of all the presidents and secretaries who have 
directed the councils of the nation, since the time of the “ father 
of his country.” 
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Ir has always been one of the most painful trials to the faithful 
servants of God, to be called upon to resist the false pretensions of 
professed friends of the Redeemer. Yet when those pretensions 

F are connected with errors in doctrine or in practice, which endan- 

i ger the salvation of the soul, or hold up christianity to reproach ; 
the occasion for coming forward will admit of no hesitation or de- 
lay. Unhappily such occasions have been too common. Delusive 
claims to spiritual illumination and experience, have been current 
in all ages of the church. ‘They have been the grand device 
of Satan to bring vital christianity into discredit. Perhaps there 
was never an extensive revival of religion in any age or country, 
which was not dishonored, either at the time or soon afterwards, 
bya wild fanaticism, not only under the name of a revival, but with 
some of its more prominent features. If those teachers who rent 
the churches of Corinth and Galatia, had not exhibited some fair 
semblance of spiritual illumination, devotion and disinterestedness, 
it is not to be believed that they could so soon have multiplied their 
converts, from the very churches which had been planted by the 
chief of the apostles. ‘They professed to preach the same gospel 
with that of Paul; but, as taught by thein, it was so shorn of its 
glory, and so mingled with heterogeneous principles, that it was in 
effect “another gospel.”” ‘The delusions of these men did not die 
with them. ‘The Montanists of the next century, though unlike 
them in some respects, resembled them in their spiritual pretensions. 
They claimed to be inspired by the Holy Ghost; they gloried in 
their superior sanctity and happiness; they reviled those who would 
not join them ; and such was their imposing appearance, that mul- 
titudes flocked to them, as men really endowed with extraordinary 
gifts and grace from on high. Yet the faithful pen of history has 
recorded them as “patterns of the enthusiasts of every age, in folly, 
pride and uncharitableness.” ‘The Anabaptists, who arose in Ger- 
many soon after the commencement of the reformation under Lu- 
ther, exhibited the same character. Notwithstanding their lofty 
assumptions, visionary pretensions, and avowed contempt of estab- 
lished authorities; their apparent devotion, strictness of life, patience 
in suffering, and transports of soul, gained them thousands of de- 

luded followers. Even Melancthon himself saw that in them, 

which led him to doubt whether they were not especially endowed 
with the Holy Spirit; and he durst attempt nothing to check their 
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progress, until his doubts were resolved by the great reformer. 
‘The Huguenots of France under Louis XLV. were not only sincere, 
but were many of them real friends of Christ. ‘They embodied in 
their churches the greater part of the piety in the realm. But 
what shall we say of their fits of trembling and fainting ; of their 
visions of the eternal world, of angels, paradise and hell? of their 
dropping down as dead; and of their laying claim, when they re- 
vived, to the gift of prophecy ? of their declarations that God had 
sentthem as hisehosen heralds to mankind,and that he would confirm 
their messages by signs and wonders; that the new heaven and 
the new eatth, the kingdom of the Messiah, the marriage supper 
of the Lamb, the rst | resurrection, or the New Jerusslew, would 
be manifested throughoutthe earth, within the term of three years? 
It is not to be imagined, that they combined to practice an im- 
position upon mankind. ‘hey were unquestionably sincere. But 
their sincerity could not sanction their claims. Nor could their 
assertions of ‘*the complete happiness which they enjoyed, and 
the spirit of prayer which was poured out upon them, and the 
answers which were given to their prayers,” prove the truth of 
their pretensions. Where were the signs and wonders, by which 
they asserted God would confirm their messages? What, too, 
became of their prophecies? The lapse of three years proved 
these, at least, to have been a delusion; and their other extra- 
ordinary experiences had no better claim to be considered as the 
work of the Holy Spirit, Nor need we ascribe their delusion 
originally to the work of Satan, or to a supernatural influence of 
any kind. Under a cruel persecution, they were unnaturally exci- 
ted. By this excitement they were made the victimsof a misguided 
imagination, which took the place of enlightened and sober reason ; 
and “their strange affections both bodily and mental, were the natu- 
ral resuits. 

It might have been hoped, that the increase of knowledge in 
later times, would prevent a recurrence of similar evils. Such, 
however, has not been the fact. ‘The delusions which accompa- 
nied the revival in New-England nearly a century ago, are famil- 
jar to our readers. And who that has traced the history, and 
marked the results of any single revival in our own day, may not 
have found instances of a false, though originally a fair experience? 
If this is true of revivals conducted under a faithful declaration of 
the truth, with a scrupulous abstinence from every foreign means 
of excitement, how much more must it be expected, when errone- 
ous, or at least, loose and undefined statements of the gospel are 
made ; when these statements are accompanied by every means of 
natural excitement which art can devise, or passion furnish ; when 
the expectation of some wonderful display of the power of God is 
raised to the highest degree ; when all care to distinguish true re- 
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ligion from false, is avowedly discarded ; and when the mere feel- 
ing of any one, that he is pardoned and made happy, is taken for 
‘confirmation strong as proofs from holy writ,” that his heart is 
really changed, and his soul saved! 

Why, on a subject of such inconceivable importance, the Ruler 
of all things has permitted such delusions to exist, we need not 
stop to inquire. ‘The fact is unquestionable; and a conviction of 
it, is a matter of solemn and universal concern. Nor is it difficult 
to perceive, that it is wisely adapted to a state of probation. God 
has given us reason to be employed, and the scriptures to be stu- 
died; and it is wise, that the truth whic h concerns us, should be 
attainable by the sober use of these gifts, and not by a surrender 
of them to the government of an unbridled imagination. If ie 
faculties which God has given us must be employ ed to distinguish 
between truth and error in relation to our temporal concerns, why 
should the well directed use of them be thought less necessary in 
relation to our eternal interests? ‘The person who should receive 
all sorts of currency as genuime coin, merely because it glitters to 
the eye, or should take every person’s name as good security, if it 
be only fairly written, would be scarcely pitied, were he to suffer 
the loss of all. W hy, then, should we think it strange, that God, 
to make trial of our love to the truth, has rendered it just so plain, 
that those who are of an honest and good heart may find it, and, 
at the same time, has permitted it to be so liable to abuse, that 
those who prefer to “ walk in the light of their own fire, and com- 
pass themselves about with sparks of their own kindling,” may put 
darkness for light, and light for darkness ? 

We have been led to these remarks, bv a part of the book, 
whose title we have placed at the head of this article. Itisa book 
of no ordinary authority and influence. It consists chiefly of ex- 
tracts from the writings of Wesley, and is addressed to the Metho- 
dist societies in the United States, by Francis Asbury and William 
M’Kendree, those fathers of the pe an Wesleyan church; and 
is adopted by its 420,000 members, as their ac ‘knowled ged formu- 
lary of doctrine and discipline. ‘Their discipline, as it is here pre- 
scribed, we have examined in a formernumber. We have shown 
it to be an unlimited sprrRITUAL ARISTOCRACY, at utter variance 
with the say ye and habits of a free people. If any further 
proof of the fact were needed, we might appeal to the declaration 
of Wesley himself. “ We are No REPUBLICANS, and never intend 
to be. It would be better for Pte that are so minded to go quiet- 
ly away.” A multitude of churches in that communion, alter a 
full trial of the system, are following this advice. In doing so, 
we would suggest to them the expediency of examining anew the 
doctrinal principles of Methodism. And to aid in such an inquiry, 
we would call the attention of our readers to some of those princi- 
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ples, and to their influence on christian experience. We shall 
particularly consider the statements which are here made, in the 
chapter on predestination, election and reprobation. 


God from the foundation of the world, foreknew all men’s believing or 
not believing. And according to this bis foreknowledge, be chose or elect- 
ed all obedient believers as such, to salvation, and refused or reprobated 
unbelievers as such, to damnation. Thus the scripture teaches us to con- 
sider election and reprobation, according to the toreknowledge of God, 
from the foundation of the world. 


Before we proceed to examine this scheme, we shall advert to 
a gross and obvious inconsistency in the statements of this work, 
respecting election and reprobation. In the passage before us, 
we are expressly told, that election and reprobation are past acts 
of God, (‘ elected,” ‘ reprobated,”) resulting from his foreknow- 
ledge. And surely if they are so, they must lave existed from 
eternity ; since the divine foreknowledge, out of which they spring, 
must from eternity have presented all the reasons which could 
ever dictate suchacts. Yet, in the very paragraph which precedes 
this statement, we are told, that election is not a past act, but one 
which takes place only “ in the flesh,” i. e. at the instant of con- 
version! And how is this proved? Let our readers look at the 
following passage. 


” 


God calleth Abraham ‘a father of many nations,” although not so at 
that time. He calleth Christ, “*the Lamb slain from the foundation of the 
world,” though not slain till he was a man inthe flesh. Even so he call- 
eth men, * elected from the foundation of the world;” though not elected 
till they were men in the flesh. Yet is it all so before God, who knowing 
all things from eternity, “ calleth things that are not, as though they 
were.” 


This evasion is too palpable to mislead any one, whose mind is 
not already predisposed for the reception of error. It takes for 
granted the very thing to be proved. 

In the case of Abraham and of Christ, we start from an acknow- 
ledged fact, and inquire why this fact is spoken of as existing be- 
fore it actually took place. ‘Thus, it is an acknowledged fact, that 
the death of Christ took place in time; and we see, at once, that 
he is spoken of as “ slain from the foundation of the world,” be- 
cause he was so in the divine purpose or foreknowledge. But is 
it an acknowledged fact, that God’s * election”’ of his people takes 
place only in time? Prove this to be the fact, and you may then 
draw a parallel between the language applied to the election of 
the believer, and the death of Christ—you may then account for 
the former’s being called eternal as well as the latter, on the prin- 
ciple that, although neither is eternal in fact, they were so in the 
divine counsel and foreknowledge. But until you have first prov- 
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ed, that God’s election of his people does take place only in tame, 
there is no room for explaining away the literal import of those 
passages, which declare it to be * from the foundation of the world,” 
i. e. eternal. Your evasion is exactly that of the Unitarian, who 
sets aside Christ’s express declaration of his pre-existence, ‘ be- 
fore Abraham was, I am,” by saying, that Christ pre-existed only 
in the foreknowledge of God, who “ called things that are not, as 
though they were.” On this principle of interpretation, every de- 
claration of God as to past events, may be instantly set aside. 
Though he speaks to men, and in the language of men, it may al- 
ways be pretended that he is speaking, not in accordance with their 
modes of apprehension, but with his own—that he is “ calling 
things that are not as though they were.” The doctrine which 
cannot be supported without doing such violence to the scriptures, 
cannot be that gospel which was to be preached to the poor. 

When God said to Abraham, ‘I have made thee a father of 
many nations,” the meaning could not be mistaken. It was ex- 
plained by the known facts of the case. ‘The same is true of the 
description of Christ as a “lamb slain from the foundation of the 
world.” But is there any thing in God’s choice or election, of a 
seed to serve him, which compels any construction of the passage 
respecting it, different from the literal one ? May not the purpose 
of God on this subject, have been before the foundation of the 
world, as well as from the time of their conversion? Must it not 
have been so, if “he isin one mind,” if “ with him there is no 
variableness neither shadow of turning?” But the apostle Paul has 
shown, beyond all doubt, in his epistle to the Ephesians, that the 
“election” of which he speaks, does not take place in time. He 
commences with the events of time. He dwells on the sonship 
and privileges of believers here, as conferred upon them by Him, 
‘who hath blessed us with all spiritual blessings in heavenly places 
in Christ.”” But his grateful mind goes back in the next verse to 
the origin of these mercies. He finds it in the electing love of 
God, and declares that it existed from eternity. According 
as he chose, elected (:§eAcgaro) us in him before the foundation of 
the world.” If such declarations as these are boldly set aside, 
what hope is there that any decisions of the word of God, will ever 
control the belief, or the consciences of men? 

But, what, on Methodist principles, ts that purpose of election, 
to which the apostle thus traces back the spiritual blessings of believ- 
ers, with such adoring gratitude? Not justification, nor conversion, 
nor sanctification, but something distinct from all these. It is not 
even a purpose of God, after conversion, that we shall be saved ; for 
for this would make our salvation just as certain, as an eternal pur- 
pose ; and of course is equally abhorrent to the feelings of Metho- 
dists. What then ts election on this scheme? Nothing stable, no- 
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thing permanent, nothing as far as we can see, to awaken any ex- 
traordinary gratitude in the mind of the apostle. A man, in the 
exercise of his own free-will, chooses to believe, and then God 
elects him to eternal life. Again he chooses not to believe in fu- 
ture, and thus sets aside God’s purpose of election. Who then 
is it, that makes him “to differ?” ‘To whom is he indebted for any 
blessings which may pertain to a state of election? To himself 
alone! How contrary to all this, were the views of the apostle 
Paul! “It is nor of him that willeth, or of him that runneth, but 
of God who showeth mercy.” ‘ Who maketh thee to differ from 
another? or what hast thou which thou didst not receive? Now if 
thou didst receive it, why dost thou glory as if thou hadst not re- 
ceived it?” 

Let us now consider, somewhat more at large, the cardinal doc- 
trine of Arminianism, as “brought forward in our first extract from 
this work, viz. that election is dependent on foreseen FartH. Faith 
is a holy act: for ‘* he that believeth shall be saved,” but “ without 
holiness no man shall see the Lord.’’ ‘This scheme, then, repre- 
sents a man as elected, on the ground of his being holy. But the 
apostle Paul comreillicts this statement, in direct terms. He repre- 
sents a man as elected, not as already “ obedient” or holy, but that he 
should be made holy. * According as he chose elected, (2£\<garo,) 
us that we should be holy.” On the Arminian scheme, election or 
predestination is consequent and dependent on conversion or effectual 
calling. ‘This the apostle directly contradicts, placing predestination 
first. ‘ For whom he did predestinate, them he also called.” Ac- 
cording to the Arminian doctrine, a man first comes to Christ, and is 
then given by God to the Redeemer as purchased by his blood. Ex- 
actly the contrary is the fact, as stated by Christ. It is the Father’s 
previous gift of sinners to him, which secures their coming. * All that 
the F ather giveth me, come unto me.”’ * This is the F ather’s will, 
that of all which he hath given me, | should lose nothing.”” Now 
we ask, is it possible for language to declare more explicitly, that 
God’s gift of a seed to C ‘hist, his purpose, prede stination, or elec- 
tion on this subj ject, are the origin or source of conversion, and not 
dependent on it? Accordingly, the apostle Paul expressly repre- 
sents God, as * having predestinated us—not because we weve bis 
children—but, “ unto the adoption of children; i. e. to make 
us such. And, in the next verse, dwelling on the motive which 
led to this gracious predestination, he states it to have been—not 
foreseen faith’’—but “ according to the good pleasure of his 
will.”’ ‘The apostle Peter, too, in his first epistle, says men are 
‘‘elect, according to the foreknowledge of God—not as ‘ obedi- 
ent,’—but UNTO obe -dience, and the sprinkling of the blood of Je- 
sus; a mode of statement, which seems almost to have been fram- 
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ed by the Holy Ghost beforehand, to preclude forever such eva- 
sions as abound in this book of doctrine and discipline, viz. that 
God “ elected obedient believers, as such to salvation.” 

We say, then, that if language has any force or meaning, the prin- 
ciples of Arminianism, on this subject, are “ another gospel,” from 
that which was preached by Paul. Its object is to gratify that strong- 
est passion of the unrenewed heart, a hatred of divine sovereignty, 
by robbing God of the high prerogative, which he asserts to him- 
self, “I will have mercy on whom I will have mercy.” Against 
this doctrine, it has poured forth reproach and blasphemy for + ages; 
and for ages to come it will find eager and credulous and admiring 
listeners, till the commencement of that period when the earth shall 
be filled with the knowledge and the love of God. At that glori- 
ous era, with what astonishment will a redeemed world look back 
on the evasions and objections, by which men have endeavored to 
divide with their Maker, the honor of their eternal salvation. “ Not 
unto us, but unto thy name give all the glory,” will then be their 
united ery, which, begun on earth, will go down the long ages of 
eternity, as it opens before the redeemed. 

The evasion which we have considered in the preceding re- 
marks, is obvious to the weakest capacity. So much had been 
said by the apostles on the subject, that some doctrine of election 
must be admitted to exist in the sacred volume. It remained only 
to strip that doctrine of all its force and influence, by changing the 
olject contemplated in the purpose of election. According to the 
apostles Paul and Peter, that object is, the making men holy and 
keeping them so, as a preparation for eternal life. Holiness is the 
indispensable condition of salvation. On this condition, eternal 
life is offered to all, through the blood of Christ; and all, as moral 
agents, have full power r and ability to comply with this condition, 
without the slightest intervention of electing grace. But “ ye will 
not come unto me, that ye might have life,” is the melancholy 
character which Christ has given of our whole race. Shall He 
then have died in vain? No. In the counsels of eternal wisdom, a 
‘‘ seed” was “ given” to him, in undertaking the mediatorial office, 
who should be made * willing in the day of his power.” ‘These 
are his “sheep,” the “ elect,” the “ predestinated ;” and the ob- 
ject contemplated in their election, as stated by the apostle, is, 
*‘ that they should be holy.” ‘* Whom he did predestinate, them 
he also called.” But Arminianism changes the object. Men, on 
this scheme, are elected, not to holiness, but to salvation. The 
are predestinated, not to be called, but saved. And, as holiness 
is the acknowledged condition of salvation, a ‘ conditional” elec- 
tion or predestination is thus made out. 

This delusive scheme is instantly set aside, by coming back to 
the true nature of election as described in the scriptures—* elect— 
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unto obedience; ‘ predestinated”’ to be * callced;” chosen, 


“that we should be ‘holy.” Where now is conditional election ? 
Adhere to the apostle’s definition of election, and the book 
of doctrine and discipline will read, * God elected all obedi- 
ent believers, as such,” “ unto obedience,” i.e. he chose them as 
obedient, that they might become obedient! It is thus, that the word 
of God is perverted, to weaken or destroy the influence of its self- 
abasing doctrines on the hearts of sinners. The election of 
which the scriptures speak, is antecedent to holiness ; that main- 
tained by Arminians is consequent upon it. The one is the cause, 
the other the effect. The one establishes the grace of God, the 
other sets it entirely aside. 

This will appear more fully if we inquire, to whom, according 
to this scheme, are believers to ascribe their conversion? ‘ God 
from the foundation of the world, foreknew all men as believing, 
or not believing ; and according to this foreknowledge, elected 
them.” Foreknew men’s believing? How? By his distinguishing 
grace, working in them the mighty work of faith with power ? 
This does not “differ from an eternal purpose, that they should be- 
lieve. It is absurd to suppose God or any other being, to have 
foreknown with absolute certainty, what he himself would do, 
with no choice or purpose respecting it. Such then, is not the 
meaning of the book of doctrine and discipline. No man can be 
found on earth, who believes that God foresaw, from eternity, that 
some men would become obedient to the faith, in consequence of 
his own special grace renewing them to holiness, who does not 
hkewise believe in the doctrine of election, in the Calvinistic sense 
of the term. But God foresaw men as believing? How? If not 
by his special grace, by what agency without this? ‘This leads us 
to consider the Arminian scheme of free agency by imparted 
grace. 


I do not hold that any man has any will or power, of himself, to do any 
thing that is good; but by the grace of God, we may do all] things. I 
have already shewn, that he hath given Christ for all men. And he who 
spared not his own son,ete. And “what man knoweth not, that if he will 
make use of all the will and power God hath given him, God will double 
his talents, and give himmore. If any man therefore desire to have more, 
let him faithfully improve what he has. p. 74. 


Again— 
We believe that the moment Adam fell, he had no freedom of will left; 
but that God, when of his own free grace, he gave the promise of a Savior 


to him and his posterity, graciously restored to mankind a liberty and pow- 
er to accept of his offers of salvation. p. 75. 


Respecting this scheme of free agency, it is sufficient to say, that it 
is contradicted by the first principles of moral consciousness, and by 
the uniform tenor of the wordof God. Free agency consists in the 
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possession of understanding, conscience and will—a power to see 
the difference between the “objects presented to our choice, to feel 
accountability, and to choose in the view of motives. He who pos- 
sesses these faculties or powers is undeniably a free agent. ‘Ihe 
manner in which he uses them, affects, in no degree, the question 
of his freedom. God is free, though his infinite love of holiness 
makes it impossible that he should lie. ‘The fallen spirits are free, 
though their propensity to evil renders it certain that they will never 
cease to sin. We have only to ask, then, in the case before us, 
whether the faculties of understanding, conscience and will, are not 
essential parts of man’s nature—constituant properties of the human 
soul? Who would think of calling a race of beings men, who were 
created without them? Free agency, then, is the gift of nature, 
not of grace. It results from the very constitution of our being, 
not from a divine influence which comes over us, subsequent to 
our creation. 

There is not a particle of evidence from the bible, that “ when 
Adam fell, he had no free-will left.” On the contrary, after his 
fall, and before the promise of a Redeemer, we see him in the full 
exercise of his rational and moral powers, conversing with God, 
aud recognizing the distinction between right and wrong. ‘I was 
afraid and hid myself.” What was this, but a sense of guilt ? * The 
woman whom thou gavest to be with me, she gave me of the tree, 
and I did eat.” What was this, but an attempt to palliate acknow- 
ledged criminality, by charging ‘the occasion of it upon God? Be- 
sides, if Adam ceased to be a free agent, at the moment of his fall, 
he equally ceased to be a moral agent, for the one involves the 
other. He could no more be a subject of guilt, or of punishment, 
in the proper sense of the term, than the beasts of the field. And 
yet God did hold him guilty, and denounced upon him his right- 
eous vengeance. ‘The fallen angels, too, on this scheme, have no 
free will, and therefore no capacity of sinning ; unless the dreadful 
supposition be made, that the influences of the Holy Spirit are 
extended to the regions of despair. Such are the absurd and im- 
pious consequences of this scheme! And yet, absurd as it is, it 
has not the poor recommendation of being consistent with itself. 
We ask the Arminian, Why some men obey God, and become 
heirs of eternal life, while others do not. His answer is contained 
in the passage before us. ‘The former ‘ make use of all the will 
and power which Ged hath given” them, and for this reason God 
grants them more. We ask again, Are not men to blame for not 
“making use” of this important gift? Certainly. But would they 
be to blame if they could not use it? By no means. Then they 
have a power to use it, which lies back of the gift of grace. They 
are to be blamed or praised, it is admitted, for the exercise of this 
power,—for the use or abuse of this gift ; and are therefore MORAL 
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AGENTS, and of course free agents in themselves, independent of 
grace imparted. ‘The scheme, therefore, subverts itself. 

The truth is, the whole notion of a gift of grace, is introduced 
into the system to save appearances. It would not answer openly 
to ascribe our acceptance of salvation, to the decision and act of 
man alone. Much, therefore, is said of “a gift of grace to profit 
withal.”” But when we examine the theory to the bottom, we find 
that it is the man, who decides whether that gift shall be effectual 
or not—and therefore it is he alone who “maketh himself to differ 
from another.” ‘This, then, is “another gospel” from that, which 
has awakened the gratitude and adoration of apostles on earth, and 
of saints in heaven, who “ cast their crowns at the feet of Him 
who sitteth on the throne.” We are very far from intimating, that 
there are not many excellent persons, whose speculative views are 
confused or erroneous on this subject. But, if they are truly pious, 
their hearts rectify the errors of their understandings. It is impos- 
sible for any one to be a child of God, without desiring to exalt God 
and to abase himself—without rejoicing to say, “ not unto us, but 
unto thy name give all the glory,” in every stage of their progress 
to eternal life. 

Here, then, is the point of separation between the general scheme 
of doctrine embraced by the Methodists, and that of the original 
churches of New-England. We, indeed, insist as they do, that 
mankind are free accountable agents, have the liberty and the 
power, to embrace the salvation offered them ; but we know of no 
grace, nor any liberty or power, conferred on men in common, 
which raises them above the character of enemies to God, or the 
condition of children of wrath; and we, therefore, rejoice in the 
purpose of grace, that a multitude of these perishing immortals, 
shall not only possess “ the liberty and power,” but be effectually 
inclined to use them, and to embrace the offered salvation—shall 
be made willing in the day of our Redeemer’s power, shall come 
to him and actually receive eternal life at his hands. It is only in 
reliance on this special grace of God, that, as we see the intense 
moral struggle that is going on in the world, we can rest in the as- 
surance that “He will have a seed to serve him ;” and that at 
length, * all the kindreds of the people shall come and worship be- 
fore him.’ It is thus that we are urged forward with ardent ex- 
pectation to be workers together with him ; and feel the inspiring influ- 
ence of the sentiments of Him, who endured all things for the elects 
sake, that they might obtain the salvation which is by Jesus Christ, with 
eternal glory. But Methodists say, * this doctrine re presents the 
Most Holy God, as worse than the devil—more false, more cruel, 
more unjust;” that God cannot make men willing to embrace the 
gospel, by any special energy upon their minds securing their sub- 
mission; or if he can, that he has no purpose of doing this; no pur- 
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pose respecting the conversion of a single individual ; but that he in- 
tends only to leave all men to the course of their natural principles 
and inclinations, with such grace as is common to all. If this were 
true, how hopeless would be the prospect of laboring in the cause 
of the Redeemer! 

Again : knowing as we do, that among the children of men as 
unregenerate, “there is none that seeketh after God ;” and none 
even of the regenerate who ever will seek him, farther than he 
“‘ worketh in them to will and to do ;” we rest our hope on the pro- 
mises of his word, that he will not only be found of us, if we seek 
him, but also that being found of us, he will not leave us 
nor forsake us; that having inclined us to seek him, he 
will not only keep us from apostasy, if we continue faith- 
ful, but ‘will put his fear in our hearts, that we shall not depart 
from him.” So necessary do we find these promises to give us 
courage in our conflict, and ind*ed to raise us above despair, that 
we can hardly see how they can fail to be delightfully welcome to 
every humble believer, who understands their true import and ap- 
plication. Why, then, after all the explanations we can give, this 
cheering doctrine, on which the apostle dwells with such delight, 
should be repulsive to our Methodist acquaintances, we cannot im- 
agine, except as these promises refer us to God, as ‘the author and 
finisher of our faith.” The tenor of them is, ‘* whom he did _pre- 
destinate, them he also called ; and whom he called, them he also 
justified ; and whom he justified, them he also glorified ;’—in a 
word, the y belong to that great scheme of grace, the express de- 
sign of which i is, that he who glorieth should elory only in the Lord. 
Again : : Methodists boast of holding to a free salvation. Do they 
mean that it is so accommodated to the natural feelings of man- 
kind, that no change in them, by a special divine influence, is 
necessary in order to their acceptance of it? If this be not their 
meaning, what is it? For we also, as they well know, insist that 

salvation is free—free, as it is provided for all by an atonement 
which none merited, or were disposed to we lcome, and without 
which all would have justly perished : free, as it is offered to men, 
without distinction, and on terms which are not only practicable to 
all, but which consist simply in a frank and cordial acceptance of the 
vift; free, also, insomuch that, when all refuse, those who at last 
receive the Si rane are made willing to do so, not in consequence 
of any thing in them which induces this grace, but of the mere good 
pleasure of God. 

Finally, with such views of the gospel, we of course insist on 
the unqualifie d obligation of the moral law, as it was originally 
given. ‘The law of God, we hold to be that perfect expression of 
his will, whieh Christ lived to exemplify, and died to establish; 
which the Holy Spirit writes in the hearts of his people, and which, 
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as written there, is the essential principle of their repentance, faith 
and new obedience. Whatever scheme of religion proposes another 
standard of duty in its place, or practically releases men froma 
sense of obligation to this, we hesitate not to declare radically and 
fatally false. It exhibits the character of God in a different light, 
it attributes to the death of Christ a different end, it considers re- 
generation as a different change, it makes religion itself a totally 
different thing from ‘the true grace of God.” In connection with 
these remarks it is with unfeigned regret we feel ourselves obliged 
to say, thatthe Methodist scheme, does seem to represent the obli- 
gation of men to obey, as being dependent on what it calls, grace 
received, and as being restricted by it. We would not attribute this 
rank principle of Antinomianism to the members of Methodist 
societies, as such. The practical sentiments of many, we doubt not, 
are different; and it is with astonishment, that we find avowed, m 
their formulary of doctrine, sentiments like the following. 


Question. How is Christ the end of the law tor righteousness to every 
one that believeth? ns. In order to understand this, you must under- 
stand what law is here spoken of. And this, I apprehend is, Ist, the Mo- 
saic law, the whole Mosaic dispensation, which St. Paul continually speaks 
of as one, though containing three parts,—political, moral and ceremonial. 
2dly, The Adamic law ;—that given to Adam in innocence, properly call- 
ed the law of works. This is, in substance, the same with the angelie 
law, being common to angels and men. It required that man should use 
to the glory of God, all the powers with which he was created. Now he 
was created free from any defect, either in his understanding or his affec- 
tions. Consequently this law, proportioned to his original powers, requir- 
ed that he should alwaysthink,always speak, and always act, precisely right, 
in every point whatever. He was well able todo so. And God could 
not but require the services he was able to pay. But Adam fell; and his 
incorruptible body became corruptible, and ever since, a clog to the soul. 

Consequently, no man is able to perform the service which the Adamic 
jaw requires. And no man is obliged to performit. God does not require 
it of any man. For Christ is the end of the Adamic, as well as the Me- 
saic law. By his death he put an end to both. He hath abolished both 
the one and the other, with regard to man; and the obligation to observe 
either the one or the other is vanished away. Nor is any man living, 
bound to observe the Adamic more than the Mosaic law. p. 120. 


Such are the sentiments attributed in this book to John Wes- 
ley. Subjoined is the following note. ‘I mean, it is not the con- 
dition of present or future salvation. In the room of this, Christ 
hath established another, viz. the law of faith.” But why this was 
subjoined, we cannot imagine, unless it was feared that such state- 
ments were too revolting to be endured by an enlightened public. 
The reasoning goes to prove, that the law of God is annulled, not 
merely as a condition of salvation, but in respect to its obligation 
on mankind as a rule of life. ‘* No man is obliged to perform it.” 
Why? ‘ Because no man is able to perform it.” What is this, 
but the most undisguised declaration of the worst species of Anti~- 
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nomianism? If this is the result of unguarded language merely, 
it is deeply to be deplored ; but we fear that it is on such appre- 
hensions of the divine law, that the doctrine of sinless perfection 
has in fact been founded and explained. 


Such being the difference between the Methodist and the Cal- 
vinistic scheme of doctrine, there must be a corresponding differ- 
ence, in the religious experience of those who are brought under 
their influence. ‘This difference, as resulting from such diverse 
schemes of doctrine, we cannot now trace particularly. We must 
appeal to the judgment of our readers, whether, according to the 
preceding statements, a deep conviction of personal depravity; an 
unqualified consent to the law of God; unfeigned self-abasement 
and self-renunciation before him ; an exclusive reliance on the me- 
diation of Christ; adoring views of the perfection, government, 
and grace of God; disinterested aims at his glory ; confidence in 
his promises; gratitude for redemption; and peaceful, steadfast, 
and purifying hope; are not appropriate effects of the one; and 
self-confidence, self-glorying, and self-preference, of the other. 
And how far does the description of evangelical love in the follow- 
and similar statements, differ from this conclusion? ‘ The know- 
ing ourselves justified through his blood, is the cause of our love 
to Christ.” p. 66. ‘ There is a necessity of knowing his love 
who first loved us, without which, we cannot love him again.” p. 
67. What is this but saying, that evangelical love, is a mere ex- 
ercise of selfish feelings ;—that it is excited, not by the excellence 
of the divine character, perceived by the mind, but only by the 
persuasion of a divine benefit received ; that without this persua- 
sion, love would be impossible, and therefore not obligatory ; and 
consequently, that the impenitent, for their want of love to Christ, 
and even for that hostility which is involved in the want of love to 
him, are excusable ;—and that all the wickedness both of men and 
devils, who have no persuasion, nor any reason for a persuasion, of 
Christ’s love to them, by experiencing forgiveness, is to be justified. 
We do not charge these inferences upon Methodists, as adopted into 
their system of belief. But we say, that they are necessarily involved 
in the fundamental principles of that system. And we do ask, can that 
be true christian experience, which rests in any case upon principles 
leading to such conclusions? ‘The passages of scripture quoted in 
support of these sentiments, such as “‘we love him because he first lov- 
ed us,”’ are totally misapplied. ‘They teach us, indeed, that the mer- 
cies which we receive, are one cause or reason of our gratitude and 
love. But they do not intimate that they are the only or the pri- 
mary cause. On the contrary, they distinctly state, that God’s ea- 
cellence and capacity of happiness are the primary cause of holy 
love. 
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That the system of Methodism has extensively exerted a reform- 
ing influence upon mankind, and that many individuals have been 
converted to God by means of the truth which it embraces, we 
have no wish to deny. But, that the experience of a multitude who 
from time to time swell their lists of converts, is a mere transient ex- 
citement of natural feelings, the means employed for their conver- 
sion would lead us to fear; and their subsequent lives too painfully 
prove. ‘The confidence with which they are inspired in their own 
sufliciency, at the outset of their religious inquiries; the applica- 
tion which is made to them, under their impenitent anxieties, of 
the promises of the gospel to the contrite; the rapturous congratu- 
lations which are poured out around them, at the first intimation 
of their transition from alarming apprehensions; and the mingled 
shoutings, ejaculations, thanksgivings, and strong appeals to the 
imagination, which attend the scene, are but ill suited to the deep, 
subdued, enlightened, and heart-felt emotions of a soul, in passing 
from dushknass to light, and from the power of Satan unto God. 
‘The excitement, accordingly, is in most instances as transient, as 
it is wild and tumultuous. We could name the places, within the 
circle of our personal observation, and those not two or three only, 
where conversions of this kind, a few years since, were frequent 
and many, of which scare ely any of them, Methodists themselves 
being judges, have resulted in “ fruits meet for re pentance.” Nor 
is this peculiar to the Methodism of this country, or of the present 
day. It was the case under the conduct of its distinguished found- 
er. In an account of a revival in a school at Kingswood, he says, 
«The children were shown a corpse and exhorted to repentance. 
A number of them immediately covenanted, that they would not 
sleep until they had found peace. ‘They prayed all night and the 
next day, and for several successive days, until all felt their justifi- 
cation. In the evening, all the maids, and many of the boys, not 
having been used to so long and violent speaking, (for this had last- 
ed from ‘Tuesday till Saturday,) were worn out as to bodily strength, 
and so hoarse, that the *y were scarce able to speak ; but ‘the ‘y were 
strong in spirit, and full of joy and peace in believing.” ‘T'welve 
months afterwards, he wrote in his journal as follows. “I spent 
an hour with our children at Kingswood. It is strange! How 
long shall we be constrained to weave Penelope’s web! What 
has become of the wonderful work of grace which God wrought 
in them last September! It is gone! ‘It is lost! It is vanished 
away! ‘There is scarce any trace of it remaining.” Still, in scenes 
like ‘these, there are such resemblances of effects wrought by di- 
vine influence, that no inconsiderable part of the members of our 
churches eagerly resort to them ; persuade their families to accom- 
pany them; and even charge with indifference to the work of God, 
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their more cautious brethren who stand aloof. This we regard 
as one proof among others of a lamentable want of discrimination 
in our churches, concerning the nature of christian experience. 
Were Edwards on the Affections read now, as it was a few years 
since, many of our estimable members, who are now unconscious- 
ly giving their countenance to a spirit of fanaticism around us, 
would not only desist, but would give to revivals among ourselves, 
a better direction and a happier character. How a genuine spirit- 
ual experience may be distinguished from that which is false, is an 
inquiry, then, which not only comes home to the heart of every 
christian, in deciding on his personal hopes, but is of high practical 
importance in respect to his influence over others. In answer to 
this inquiry, which indeed, was our main object in taking up this 
subject, we shall now give such brief suggestions as our remaining 
space may allow. 

1. True christian experience, is not to be distinguished by the 
degree or the succession of anxiety and joy, which a person may 
have felt. ‘There may be great mental distress on the subject of 
religion, without even a thorough conviction of sin. There are 
persons overwhelmed with the apprehension of their sinking into 
hell, of their being surrounded with fiends, of the day of grace 
being past, or of their sins being unpardonable, who have scarcely 
any conviction of the nature of sin, as an offense against a being 
of infinite glory, or of its extent, as consisting in a heart of opposi- 
tion to the law of holiness. ‘There are those who tell of their 
‘hearts of stone,” their “ load of guilt,’ and their “ sins set in 
order before them,” and who are really tempted beyond measure, 
who yet, when inquired of, can tell of nothing in which sin most 
essentially consists; and who seem to have no distinct perception 
of any one feeling in their hearts, that is contrary to the holiness 
of God. As there may be terror without conviction, so there may 
be conviction, clear and deep, without conversion. ‘The work of 
the Holy Spirit, on moral agents, may be arrested. And this may 
be done by their entertaining a delusive hope, as well as by a more 
direct resistance. Let a person who has for years been struggling 
with a condemning conscience, and the dread of an expected 
judgment, find his latent convictions and suppressed fears brought 
up anew by the Spirit of God, with a power too great to be overcome ; 
and then let him lay hold of some imaginary evidence of a saving 
change, as a witness from God, that he is forgiven. What more 
is necessary, to make his burden remove ; a transport of joy posses- 
ses his mind, and his happiness for a few moments appears to him 
greater than the sum of what he had found in his whole life before? 
Most unsafe would it be to trust to such a transition of feeling, 
however wonderful or joyful, because it may be the result of natu- 
ral principles, as well as of a spiritual change. 
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2. Nor can a genuine experience be distinguished by the existence 
or fervor of other strong affections, which may be mingled with it. 
There are those who feel assured of the genuineness of their reli- 
gion, because of the love to God and men which itinvolves. Such 
love as they feel, they are confident, can proceed from no evil 
source. It is certainly true, that nothing is more heavenly than 
christian love. It is more exeellent than knowledge, prophecy, 
miracles, or the powers of speech which men or angels use. It is 
the chief of christian graces, the life, the essence of them all. But 
in proportion to its excellence, should be our care to distinguish it: 
for the scriptures admonish usthat there are false resemblances of 
love. What fervor of love to our Savior, appeared in the multitudes 
who, at various times, were brought under a temporary persuasioa 
that he was their expected Messiah! How zealously they followed 
him over deserts and seas, and adherred to him by day and_ by 
night; and, as though the ground were not good enough for him 
to wend upon, spread their garments in the way, and shouted Ho- 
sanna to the Son of David! Yet no sooner were their selfish ex- 
pectations crossed, than their vociferations were no less earnest 
and frequent ‘ crucify him! crucify him!’ ‘The same thing, he 
said, would be true of men in other times. “ Because iniquity shall 
abound, the love of many shall wax cold, but he that endureth to the 
end, the same shall be saved: implying that the love, which, 
amidst abounding inquity does not endure, but waxes cold, is not 
that which accompanies salvation. So the event has proved. 
Such was the love of the Galatian converts towards the apostle 
Paul, that they would have been ready to pluck out their eyes 
and give them to him; yet he afterwards found occasion to fear, 
that their blessedness had come to nothing. And what minister of 
the gospel has not found occasion to entertain, in regard to some 
who had been hopefully converted under his labors, the same fears? 
Nor is this wonderful. Let a person suddenly pass from distress- 
ing fears of hell, to a confident persuasion of his interest in the di- 
vine favor, and he must of course, by the operation of natural 
prineiples, be filled with admiration of the God and Savior who, us 
he imagines, has done so great things for him. Nor is love to his 
Divine Benefactor the only affection. He is impressed with his un- 
worthiness of so wonderful a mercy ; as Saul, when told of his de- 
signation to the throne of Israel, said, “Am not 1 a Benjaminite, 
of the smallest of the tribes of Israel? wherefore then speakest thou 
so to me?” He is moved with a sense of his ingratitude to so 
gracious a deliverer; as that false hearted king confessed with tears 
his ingratitude to David, when spared by him from instant death. 
Me delights in others who admire the change, as the worst of men 
love their admirers and flatterers ; and he is moved also with com- 
miseration for persons around him, whom he regards as being in 
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their sins, and. earnestly endeavors to persuade them to seek the 
same deliverance which he has found, as the instinctive feelings of 
humanity incline men to pity their fellow-beings when in danger, and 
to desire their rescue. From the common principles of our nature, 
there may be a semblance not only of christian joy and love, but 
of christian humility, brotherly affection, compassion for sinners, and 
zeal for their conversion. ‘I'he mere existence of such affections, 
therefore, does not distinguish the work of the Holy Spirit; nor 
does the strength of them; more especially since a mere flow of 
natural feelings under delusive apprehensions, meets not the re- 
sistance by which affections truly spiritual are always clogged and 
opposed. 

3. Nor is genuine experience distinguished by the freedom en 
prayer, or fluency of other religious addresses which may accompa- 
ny it. ‘There are many persons, who, if they see any of their ac- 
quaintances who had been reserved on subjects of religion, sudden- 
ly coming forth with fluent and copious expressions of religious 
feeling, hastily conclude, that they must have been divinely taught. 
If they see this in children, or in persons who had _ been ignorant, 
diffident, and unused to public addresses, the evidence of a divine 
influence seems to them beyond a reasonable doubt. “Such a per- 
son’s mouth,” they say, ‘is opened, his tongue is loosed, he speaks 
the language of Canaan, his soul is enlarged to speak the praises 
of God, and as water from a fountain, the sentiments and feelings 
of religion flow from his heart. Surely he would be incapable of 
this, were he not divinely assisted.” But how deceptive is such 
a conclusion! Where, in all the bible are we referred to such 
effects, as evidences of christian character? Or what is there, in 
the nature of such effects, to distinguish the christian graces? 
The most which they prove is, that a person is strongly affected 
with subjects pertaining to religion. It is the nature of the affec- 
tions, whatever objects may engage them, to open the lips in free 
and earnest communications. ‘The starving beggar, is earnest in 
petitioning for relief at our doors; and the anxious mother, whose 
child has wandered into lonely woods, or been torn from her arms 
by a ruffian, is eloquent in pleading with her neighbors to recover 
it. So when persons are free and earnest in religious addresses, it is 
indeed a satisfactory proof of strong emotions ; but the nature of those 
emotions it cannot prove; for they may, in any degree of strength, 
originate in natural feelings, as well as the grace of God. Such 
emotions may be founded in delusion, as well as in the knowledge 
of the truth. An overweening forwardness in expressing them, so 
far from indicating their spirituality, is rather an indication of dom- 
inant pride. It is a pertinent remark of a distinguished experi- 
mental writer, that ‘a Pharisee’s trumpet shall be heard to the 
town’s end, while simplicity walks through the town unseen.” As 
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a tree burdened with leaves is seldom found bending with fruit, 
and as clouds borne along upon the wings of a tempest afford 
but little refreshing rain, so professedly christian converts, boast- 
fully forward in speaking of their experience and showing their 
gifts, rarely glorify God by substantial and permanent fruits of 
righteousness. With this very allusion, the apostles Peter and 
Jude, speaking of persons who under a show of christian zeal had 
been received into the church, designate them, as *¢ clouds with- 
out water carried about of winds, and trees whose fruit withereth.”’ 

4. Christian experience is not to be distinguished by the con/fi- 
dence of a person in his good estate. ‘There are those who pro- 
fess to know that they are children of God. Their feelings assure 
them of this. ‘They no more doubt it, than they doubt their ex- 
istence. ‘The Spirit itself, they say, beareth witness with their 
spirit, that they are the children of God. But what is the wit- 
ness of the Spirit? Is it inspiration? an immediate suggestion, such 
as was given to the apostles? a direct testimony of the Holy Spirit, 
whether by a revelation, an impression, a vision, a dream, or 
any other sign distinct from the sanctifying influence of the Spirit, 
informing them, that they are forgiven and saved? What evi- 
dence have they that what they call the witness of the Spirit, is 
really his testimony? Can they show from the scriptures, or the 
nature of the case, that the same effects may not be produced 
without his agency? And will a rational man, on a subject of such 
importance, conclude, without evidence, that a suggestion, an impres- 
sion, a pleasurable sensation, is from God? This did the Monta- 
nists of the second century. ‘This did the Anabaptists of the six- 
teenth. ‘This the enthusiasts of every age have done; and their 
lives in ten thousand instances, have shown the miserable delusior 
of their pretensions. What then is the witness of-the Spirit? Iti 
no other than the testimony of the Spirit in the scriptures of truth, 
that those who have the character of the children of God, as it is 
there delineated, are entitled to the privileges of children, together 
with the sanctifying work of the Spirit, forming a person to this 
character. ‘That he may perceive this witness, therefore, he must 
clearly see, by exarnining the scriptures, what that character is, and 
be able to distinguish it; and then by examinig himself, he must 
find that his own character is such. Hence there may be occa- 
sion of doubt, and must be occasion for deep, solemn, jealous, and 
often repeated inquiry, If these things are so, that confidence 
which discards examination, and violently rejects doubt, carries 
evidence of delusion in its face. We do not say that it proves a 
man not to be achristian ; but it does prove, that on a subject of vi- 
tal importance he does not see things as they really are. 

We come now to a more direct answer to our inquiry, and re- 
mark, that in judging of our experience, the following questions 
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seem to us, to suggest a true standard. Is it founded in a know- 
ledge of the truth? Did it commence in an unconditional submis- 
sion to God? Is it characterized by humility? Does it dispose 
us to an habitual, conscientious, practical fear of God, or, in other 
words, to a cheerful, filial, unreserved obedience to his will ? 

First, is it founded in a knowledge of the truth? ‘“ Sanctify 
them,” said our Savior, ‘through the truth.” “ Being born 
again,” said Peter, “ by the word of God.” “I have begotten you 
in Christ Jesus,” said Paul, “by the gospel.” All holy affections 
have their foundation in divine knowledge. They are the result of 
a spiritual illumination. ‘The character which they form answers 
to the nature of those objects, as the image upon the wax, to the 
seal by which it is impressed. Hence, true christians are described 
as being “‘ renewed in knowledge,” as “ receiving the truth in the 
love of it,” as ‘having purified their hearts in obeying the truth, 
through the Spirit.” “ Ye are our epistle,” it is also said; our 
doctrine is written upon your hearts and made legible in your lives. 
«Ye have obeyed from the heart, that form of doctrine which wa 
delivered unto you;”’ or, more literally, into which, as the flowing 
metal into a mold, ye were delivered. ‘The system of truth re- 
vealed in the gospel, is the most ample and illustrious display of 
the glory of God to be found this side of heaven. Hence it is the 
most decisive test of human character. To hearts at enmity with 
God, it is unwelcome; but to the renewed it is spirit and life. 
Hence, also, it makes no progress among men, except by the en- 
ergy of that Spirit who revealed it. ‘The experiment has long been 
making. When He published it, who spake as never man spake, 
and confirmed it by miracles, public, frequent and indubitable; not 
an individual was converted, except by a special divine influence. 
He knew it would beso; and laid down the maxim, that no man 
could come to him, except as drawn of the Father; and the guilty 
cause, he always laid at man’sown door. “ He that is of God,” he 
said, ‘ heareth God’s words. Ye hear them not, because ye are 
not of God.” So also the apostle Paul, however he reasoned out 
of the scriptures, and joined miracles to.arguments, and travailed in 
birth, day and night, for his hearers, found the result all the same. 
The Jews were incensed, and the Gentiles mocked. None be- 
lieved except as the Lord gave to every man. Hence, in the trial 
of christian experience, whether our own, or that of others, it is 
pertinent to inquire, Is the truth of God understood, received and 
obeyed? the truth concerning the holiness of his character; the 
obligation of his law; the sovereignty of his dominion; the nature 
of sin; the condition of sinners; the way and terms of salva- 
tion ; and the dependence of fallen man on free, regenerating, 
victorious grace ?. Is there any religious excitement, to which a 
clear and convincing exhibition of the truth, concerning these things, 
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would put an end? any which arrays the subjects of it in bitter 
hostility against the truth? any which inclines them to keep out of 
the sight and hearing of it? Could this be the fact, were it a work 
of the Spirit of truth? Is the work of the Spirit, so contrary to the 
word of the Spirit?—that word which he employs as the well adapt- 
ed instrument of his work, and which it is the object of his work to 
put into the mind, and write upon the heart, so making it effectual 
to salvation? Or is the scheme of christian doctrine so inconsis- 
tent with itself, that a person may truly understand and cordially 
receive one part, and be violently hostile to another part of it? It 
cannot be. ‘“ He that is of God, heareth God’s words.” 

Secondly. Did our supposed christian experience, commence 
in an unconditional submission to God ? By this we mean, a cordial 
consent to the government of God, without respect to our personal in- 
terest in his favor, as our deciding motive. Easy it were for the most 
malignant spirit in hell to submit to God, on the condition that his go- 
vernment were to be employed in subserviency to the individual be- 
nefit of that spirit. Sinners love those who love them. Selfishness 
dictates this. Let the sinner who has long quarrelled with the jus- 
tice or the sovereignty of God, strongly conceive himself forgiven ; 
and nothing more is needful to lay him, meek as a lamb, at the feet 
of his almighty friend. But how shall a sinner find good evidence 
that he is forgiven, until submission is rendered? ‘The uniform de- 
claration of God is, “I love them that love me.” ‘‘Except ye repent, 
ye shall perish.” It is then important to ask, in what state of mind, 
originated that flow of feelings, which is usually called cliristian ex- 
perience? Did it commence with a preconceived persuasion of for- 
giveness, or a strong expectation of it, as the exciting cause? or in 
a cheerful acquiescence in God’s sovereignty and law, a subdued, 
penitent, child-like feeling ; before the persuasion of forgiveness was 
indulged, and as the ground of it? Selfishness is the ruling prin- 
ciple of the natural heart. Let that heart be employed in religion, 
it is selfish still. Its love, its joy, its hopes terminate on self; and 
the character, the law, the purposes, the government of infinite 
love, are now as much opposed to its religious, as they before were, 
to its worldly, feelings. Buttrue religion is love; that love which 
exalts God, which makes his glory its end, and subordinates self to 
the objects which his law is employed to secure. This is the har- 
mony of the soul with God, the commencement of its peace, and 
the foretaste of heaven. ‘ Every one that loveth, is born of God, 
and knoweth God, for God is love.” 

Thirdly. Is our experience characterized by humility? When 
David was leading out his thousands on a perilous expedition, the 
people, flocking around him, said, “ Thou shalt not go forth, for 
thou art worth ten thousand of us.” Just so when a person, in the 
expansive feelings of divine love, begins to estimate things accord- 
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ing to their worth, he learns to esteem others better than himself, 
and in honor to prefer them. If, in this manner, he submits him- 
self to his fellow servants, of what worth does he consider himself, in 
comparison with God? his own wisdom in comparison with God’s ; 
his own interests and gratifications, in comparison with the glory of 
God and the interests of his kingdom? “I have heard of thee by 
the hearing of the ear,” is the sentiment of his heart, ‘‘ but now 
mine eye seeth thee, wherefore I abhor myself and repent in dust 
and ashes.” His illumination in the knowledge of God, his 
perception of the nature of sin, as against God, his minute 
and anxious observation of the secret workings of his own 
mind, as all open and naked to the view of God, his every 
sentiment and feeling in the great concerns of religion, dispose 
him to take the place of the least of all, and the servant of all. 
Hence there is no one thing, by which redeemed sinners are so 
often characterized in the scriptures as this; “ ‘Thus saith the 
high and lofty one that inhabiteth eternity, F dwell in the high and 
holy place, with him also that is of a humble and contrite heart.” 
Do you then see a person whose religious experience breaks down 
his self-confidence and self-complacency ; makes him diffident of his 
own wisdom, low in his estimate of his own attainments, and distrustful 
of his own heart; willing to be guided, and if occasion demands, to 
be admonished and reproved ; and, by his habitual demeanor, con- 
vincing you that he cares but little whether himself be accounted any 
thing, if only God may be glorified, and his kingdom advanced? Or, 
on the other hand, do you find him self-willed, self-sufficient, self- 
complacent, self-exalted ; fond of holding himself up to observation 
and assuming to himself the direction; pleased with his flatterers, 
and bitter, resentful, and censorious, in his treatment of those whose 
sentiments and feelings do not harmonize with his own? We have 
said, do you find this spirit in another? Alas! we are too apt to 
discover it in every one, rather than in ourselves. ‘True humility, 
however, detects this sin of sins in one’s self, sooner than in any 
other. Candor is its attendant virtue, because it is self-observant. 
But in judging of the grace of God, whether in ourselves or in 
others, let this decision of his word never be forgotten, “ His soul 
that is lifted up,” though he speak with the tongue of men or of 
angels, though he have a martyr’s zeal or an apostle’s faith, ‘ his 
soul that is lifted up, is not upright in him.” 

Iinally, does the experience of any person, dispose him to an 
habitual, conscientious, practical fear of God? Does it result in 
a ready, filial, unreserved obedience to his will? Is he governed, 
not by his interest or his feelings, but by the bible, as his rule? Is 
he anxious to know what God would have him to do? and does 
he repair to the word of God, that he may know? Is he apt to 
receive the declarations of his will, when set before him; and does 
he cheerfully yield his worldly gratifications, connections and hopes, 
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in submission to them? As a husband, a parent, a child, a neigh- 
bor, a member of the church, a master, a servant—in regard to 
his words, as well as deeds—in the government of his temper, as 
weil as the conduct of his life—in the use of his time, his proper- 
ty, his influence—in the regulation of the whole man, the inner 
and the outer man, does he come before God and say, * 1] count 
all thy precepts concerning all things to be right, and hate every 
false way?” What a religion is this!’ Who could think lightly of 
christian experience, were this the uniform and conspicuous result? 
Let these questions be answered in our favor, and we need not 
envy the experience of all the boasted joys of sins forgiven, with- 
out this evidence, which the world has known. ‘ This is the love 
of God, that we keep hiscommandments.” ‘ Blessed is the man 
that feareth alway.” 

In these remarks, we have not intended to encourage the too 
common practice of judging others, but to exhibit the standard by 
which every person may safely judge concerning himself. For 
this purpose, the distinction between tfue and false experience in 
religion, which we have endeavored to draw, cannot be too care- 
fully made. Reader, what concern on earth is of the least import- 
ance to you, as an individual, compared with your discerning and 
following that real holiness which will not deceive you, and not 
substituting for it a delusion which will only render your final per- 
dition the more sure and terrible? Who can paint the terrors of 
that man who dies, full of the joy of an expected heaven, and finds 
himself ushered, a hopeless rebel, into the torments of hell? Who, 
in prospect of the approaching decision, would not most earnestly 
pray, ‘‘ Search me, O God, and know my heart?” But that you 
make this discrimination, is scarcely less important, to prepare you 
to give a right direction to your influence over others. Their 
opinions, feelings, and conduct, cannot be slightly affected by your 
communications and examples. Surely, you would not say a word, 
with the view of hindering the work of God in their conversion. 
And ought you not to be equally cautious of giving your counte- 
nance to the work of the deceiver, in their destruction? Often do 
we hear it said,—*‘ It is of no consequence where a person gets re- 
ligion,”’—but is it of no consequence what religion he embraces ? 
Were it not better for him to remain with no religion, and to lie 
open to the alarm which truth would hardly fail, in that case to 
excite, than to quiet himself with a delusive hope? The effect of such 
an error is notoften repaired. One delusion is only exchanged for 
another ;—graceless fervor for desperate security ; and false hopes 
for confirmed scepticism and infidelity. Conscience is seared, 
prejudices are riveted, useful connections are broken off, the means 
of grace are shandened. and the last state, in every respect, | 
worse than the first. 
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Leltcr, Report, and Documents, on the Penal Code, &¢. Read in the Se. » 
ate of Pennsylvania, January 8, 1828. 


Tuis pamphlet, is written with much good sense and contains 
many valuable observations. We have placed its title at the head 
of this article, however, not with the intention of examining its con- 
tents, but simply as indicative of the subject on which we design 
to offer our views. Within a few years past, the public mind has 
been frequently agitated by discussions on the subject of penal 
law. Principles have been advanced, and practical inferences 
deduced, which, if generally adopted, would in our opinion, be 
subversive of the peace and order of society. ‘The semblance of 
kindness and humanity which they wear, renders these speculations 
doubly dangerous; and we have therefore thought that a brief exami- 
nation of the principles which lie at the foundation of penal jurispru- 
dence, would not be uninteresting or useless at the present mo- 
ment. 

Penal Law is that great branch of jurisprudence, which treats 
of crimes and punishments, and the legal proceedings with which 
they are conneeted. It regards man solely in the character of an 
offender ; and aims, by the infliction of punishment upon the guil- 
ty, to secure society at large. In its administration, it recognizes 
but two parties ; the community which has been injured by the 
perpetration of the crime, and the criminal who has done the in- 
jury. ‘The individual, immediately injured, is lost sight of in the 
wider claiins of the people against the offender. In the state of 
nature, which some Utopian philosophers have affected to regard 
as an actual state, he would be the only party wronged, and the only 
party that could claim redress; and that redress would be demand- 
ed and obtained by himself, where his physical strength was supe- 
rior to that of the wrong-doer. But in the present condition of 
man, as a part of the great social and political body, where his 
natural rights are merged in the duties he owes to society, and in 
the benefits which society confers upon him in return, he can no 
longer, in his own person, compel redress for violated contracts, 
or for his sufferings from the crimes of others. The question is 
not asked, what has the individual suffered—but what has the 
community suffered, from the wrong done to one of its members ? 
To this question, the penal laws of every civilized nation give a 
precise and definite answer in their respective definitions of offen- 
ses; and, wherever they define the offense, they also limit the pun- 
ishment. ‘This general principle, it is apprehended, is too clear to 
require further illustration. It finds at the same time no small 
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sanction to its justice in the nature of the common feeling, which 
is excited at the report of the commission of a crime. The first 
emotions are often those of sympathy for the sufferer, or of horror 
towards the culprit; but when the mind becomes composed and 
clear, the strong sense of the insulted majesty of the laws, of the 
outrage offered to the rights of society, of the wound inflicted on 
all through the violence directed against one, comprehends or ab- 
sorbs all more private and personal considerations, and the final 
decision of the judgment is, that the laws must take their course, 
and the people be rendered secure froin further danger. ‘The 
manner in which criminal prosecutions are conducted, is techni- 
cally descriptive of the case. In our own country, “ The Com- 
monwealth,” “ ‘The People,” “The State,” are in the respective 
States, the party to the prosecution ; and in Great Britain, * The 
King,” the official organ and representative of the nation, sustains 
the same character. ‘Through the regular forms of law, this party 
demands redress, and according to those forms, the accused—the 
other party, if found guilty, answers by his punishment for the 
wrong sustained. 

As the community is the injured party, so it has also the right, 
and that exclusively, to regulate the kind and degree of punish- 
ment attending the crime. ‘The penal laws of different nations 
aim at a strange diversity of objects in the penalties they inflict. 
Of these some are so cruel and sanguinary, that their only object 
appears to be vengeance. What other end does the rack, the 
wheel, or the faggot ; the knout, the screw, or branding, answer? 
These punishments seem to be dictated, generally at least, by the 
very spirit of blood itself, and so far are they from vindicating jus- 
tice, that they only arm her with a whip of scorpions. Instead of 
preventing crime, they foster compassion for the criminal, and 
those, who can safely connive at his escape, will willingly spare 
themselves the spectacle of his agonies. It is in fact giving the 
gratuitous sanction of law to human su ffering, and in every just 
government will be regarded with abhorrence. ‘That these blood- 
stained lines should deface the records of ancient nations, or of 
feudal Europe, is not surprising, but that any modern governments 
should still allow the blot, is their foul reproach. ‘To the praise 
of later times however it undoubtedly belongs, that punishments 
are now comparatively mild; and benevolence will readily indulge 
the hope that there will be no retrograde course. 

As the proper object of punishment is not vengeance, neither is 
it to render a compensation, or equivalent, to the injured individual 
or to society. ‘This is the proper effect of civil actions. ‘There, 
the party co.nplains of a breach of contract, or an injury done which 
admits of compensation; and a jury decide the amount of his loss, 
and his adequate remuneration. But in criminal law the case is 
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wholly changed. Here, as has been already noticed, the individ- 
ual complaining is forgotten in the community at large, and to them 
only must the accused answer. But what compensation does the 
community ask, and what can it receive? ‘The mere endurance 
of pain, brief or protracted, slight or agonizing, can never restore 
the amount of happiness extinguished by the act of the criminal ; 
it can have no effect upon that amount whatever. A house has 
been broken open and plundered, or set on fire; a citizen has 
been murdered: can the imprisonment for life or the execution of 
the burglar, the incendiary, or the homicide, restore the goods, the 
house or the life? Instead of compensating the evil suffered, it is 
increasing it; instead of neutralizing misery, it is doubling its amount ; 
adding that of the guilty to that previously borne by his victim. A 
penal code then, which makes compensation the measure of pun- 
ishment, is as indefensible as that which is dictated by vengeance. 

But another construction may be given to the object of punish- 
ments; that it isto make an atonement for the crime. Will it sustain 
however a safer examination? According to this scheme the of- 
fense is regarded as a debt, of which the endurance of the penalty 
is the payment. ‘The criminal has undoubtedly violated obliga- 
tions, but they are not obligations of the nature of a contract, they are 
those of a political and moral nature. ‘The violation of such duties ad- 
mitsofno atonement. After enduring any amount of punishment, the 
offense still continues, the guilt still exists, and “ all the sweet wa- 
ters of heaven cannot wash it out.’’ His sufferings do not annihi- 
late his past transgression, the victim of his crimes remains the vic- 
tim still; and if atonement only were sought, his penalty would be 
eternal in its duration. Can the traitor who has betrayed his coun- 
try expiate his treason by his death; does the murderer, at the 
moment he falls from the gibbet, cease to be a murderer? Could 
their lives be restored, they would still be a traitor and a murderer, 
and no decree of law, no moral charm, could ever blot out the black 
enormity. 

The proper, the real, object of penal law in all its departments, 
that which gives it sanction and strength from its commencing defi- 
uition of crimes to its last sentence of punishment, is the same 
with the design and the object of every other class of laws, the 
same with the end of all social union and political fellowship: the 
general good of society. Government is formed and maintained, 
laws and tribunals are established, social obligations are created, man 
exists as a citizen or a subject; only to promote the common good. 
On what other foundation, we ask, can civil and political relations 
rest: from what other principle do they derive their binding force ? 
Resolve it into arbitrary power; and the moment that power is 
overthrown, men are reduced to a state of nature: ascribe it to 
immemorial custom and usage; and you at once destroy the possi- 
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bility of change for the better, and perpetuate in many of the op- 
pressed states of Europe that most farcical of all doctrines—the 
divine right of kings. Nor is the result different, if a compact be- 
tween the government and its members, is supposed to furnish a 
basis for the obligation. For at the outset, no such compact exists. 
What subject of George the Fourth, or what citizen of the United 
States, ever dreamed of becoming a party to sucha compact; or can 
tell the time, or the place, or the circumstances, or the conditions, of 
the compact? 'T’o talk of amutual agreement between the government 
and the governed, from which each party may withdraw at pleasure— 
one, which renders the bonds of society as feeble as a rope of sand, 
and which, if universally admitted and put into practice, would make 
man a savage or a wolf; is to speak a philosophy fit only for the 
region of dreams. No: the ties which bind man to his fellow man 
im ten thousand endearing forms; the chain which, let down from 
heaven, circles around our species, and connects each individual 
with every other member of the human family in one mighty obli- 
gation of benevolence, are not thus easily sundered and blown away. 
Their circuit is bounded only by the universe, and never will they 
be broken and dissolved, till the universe itself shall fade away. No 
matter how many of the subjects of this sacred obligation would wish 
to escape from or deny its force, no matter how many usurp the 
right of submitting to it or of tearing it asunder at their own plea- 
sure; a mightier power, a super-human energy, has formed the 
eternal bond, and man may as easily stop the tides of the ocean as 
flee from its irresistible attraction. 

As the welfare of society, then, is the great principle which gives 
sanction to the infliction of punishments, so it regulates all their in- 
cidents in every particular whatsoever. ‘The kind, the degree, the 
mode of infliction, these and all other incidents,acknowledge no other 
law. From this most simple proposition, this unit in moral as well 
as in legal arithmetic ; a science, broad as the compass of civilized 
life, and embracing alike the most minute details and the profound- 
est principles, naturally arises. But our present purpose admits 
an examination of its influence only upon punishments. We assert 
then, that the legislature of every country has the unquestionable 
right to attach precisely such penalties to every offense, as the 
good of the community demands; and this demand is generally 
neither more nor less than this—the prevention of crime. For 
instance, will the crime of arson be most effectually prevented by 
the punishment of death; then capital punishments are lawful. 
Can burglary be prevented only by executing the burglar; then it 
is right to execute him. Is perpetual imprisonment the surest 
check upon forgery ; then sentence the culprit to end his days 
in a solitary cell. Will confinement for one or two years operate 
as effectually ; then adopt the milder sentence. Let the sufferings 
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of the convict be mild or severe, transient or for life, let him forfeit 
none, or part, or all of his estate, let him come back to mingle with 
his fellow men, after the expiration of his sentence, untainted or 
infamous in the eye of the law: still, so long as the sentence has 
been nothing more than the safety of the people requires, the law 
which enjoins it, and the judge who pronounces it, stand clear of 
all accusation in the sight of heaven. It is in vain here for com- 
passion with its kind but misjudging impulse, to suggest the keen- 
ness of the pain endured by the criminal, the inheritance of dis- 
honor and poverty which he bequeaths to his children, and the 
hopes of his reformation which are thus finally blighted. _Alll these 
arguments, if the victim of his own folly and iniquity were the only 
subject for legislation, would be powerful, nay decisive ; but the 
moment that the paramount claims of society at large interfere, they 
cease to be aught but idle words. ‘The question becomes one of 
simple computation : shall the interests of one individual, or those 
of the nation conflicting with his own, turn the scale ; and, until a 
unit is numerically of more account than five or ten millions, the 
statute book gives the invariable answer. 

An extreme question may however be stated, which would seem 
to limit the extent of the application. Would it be right to sen- 
tence a man to death for a libel, or a mere assault? In reply, we 
ask another question, does the good of the community require it? 
We also answer, it does not require it, and therefore it would not 
be right. But suppose that the crime to be prevented, although 
injurious to the public peace and safety, is a less evil than the pe- 
nalty decreed by law. We reply that the supposition answers it- 
self. Where the suffering of the penalty is a greater calamity 
than the impunity of the offense, the welfare of society prohibits 
the infliction. The interests of the criminal harmonize, instead of 
conflicting, with those of the public, and it is only in cases of a 
conflicting character that the principle applies. 

If the doctrine, we have thus endeavored to establish, is sound, 
an important inquiry naturally proposes itself; does the public 
good ever require that severest of penalties which almost all hu- 
man codes have decreed, in other words, are capital punish- 
ments ever necessary? And here we feel bound to answer in the 
affirmative. Before attempting however to show their necessity, 
it will be proper to examine some of the opinions* which favor the 
negative ; opinions, which deny their lawfulness, or which, while 
admitting their lawfulness, deny their expediency. 

It is said by some writers upon this subject, that no man has yield- 
ed to others, or to the government under which he lives, the right 
to take away his life ; that it is a measure of legal violence, and not 





* See Beccaria on Crimes and Punishments, Livingston’s Report on the plan 
of a penal code, ete. 
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the act of his own consent or free will; that it usurps the prerogative 
of heaven. Stretch the principle a little further, and allow us to 
ask in return, whether any villain ever gave up of his own free will 
the right to imprison him, or to confiscate his. property ; and the 
argument, thus carried to its full extent, annihilates every species of 
punishment. But the laws, the government, do not ask his con- 
sent. ‘Their only query is, does the safety “4 the public call for a 
capital sentence: if it does, they pronounce it; if it does not, his 
life is spared. ‘This notion of compact has pe ady been tre ated 
at such length, as to supersede further comment. What bearing 
religion has upon the questioa, will be subsequently considered. 
It is also asserted, that the fear of death will not stop the man of 
desperate passions, that the hardened ruflian is deterred by no pe- 
nalty in prospect. ‘There are undoubtedly some men whose career 
of diabolical crime is arrested by no terrors, but the mass of man- 
kind have different feelings, and it is upon that mass that the laws are 
designed to operate. But the frequent infliction of capital punish- 
ment, it is said, takes away their influence; and to attach death to the 
perpetration of numerous offenses, which are of secondary enormi- 
ty, levels all distinctions of criminality. Very true, and therefore 
inflict the penalty upon two or three crimes at most, and the evil 
is avoided. But imprisonment for life is a more frightful evil in 
prospect than death, the suffering of amomentonly. ‘This we de- 

deny, and we appeal for confirmation to the universal sentiment of 
mankind. But innocent men are sometimes condemned, and there 

is no restoring power to call back the lives which have been thus 
legally sacrificed. Is it not better then that ten or a hundred guilty 
persons should escape than that one innocent man should suffer ? 
Innocent men, we reply, have at times been executed without ques- 
tion, and it is also without question that, in every country where law 
is properly administered, the fact has been exc eedingly rare. More 
lives are destroyed by intemperance in the U nited States during 
a single month, more were destroyed in each of our serious en- 
gagements during our late war with Great Britain, than all the lives 

of innocent men which have been taken away by ie impartial sen- 
tence of law in our country from its first se ttlement, and than all 
in addition that will thus be taken aw ay, for ten centuries to come. 
But swell the evil to the utmost verge of probability, it is still far less 
an evil that one innocent man should thus suffer, than that the ten or 
the fifty murders should be perpetrated in consequence of the aboli- 
tion of capital punishments, which are now prevented ; and such we 
solemnly insist would be the fact. When an innocent man has 
thus suffered, all that can be said is, that Providence has seen fit to 
take away, by a painful and disgraceful exit, one, whom a few 
years more would have necessarily carried to the tomb; but abo- 
lish the punishment, and you sacrifice to a moral certainty many, 
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very many valuable lives, that would otherwise be spared to the 
community. The truth is, that many of the arguments against 
capital punishments derive their force from evils incident to very 
different states of society from our own; and the strong coloring 
of imagination, the impulse of a sickly compassion, are introduced 
to dazzle and beguile. Death in its very nature is an evil, and its 
infliction by the sentence of the law is a solemn and awful specta- 
cle, but in this, as well as in al] other questions of legal and moral 
philosophy, the calm decisions of the judgment, not the wanderings 
of fancy or passion, are to be our guide. When we are told then 

of the thousands who have been victims to arbitrary judges, who 
have been murdered by legal violence in times when popular fren- 
zy or regal oppression has governed the tribunals; what bearing, 
we ask, have such examples upon the polity of our own country ? 
Here crimes are clearly and precisely defined, punishments are 
mild, justice holds an impartial balance, law is enacted by a fair rep- 
resentation of the people, and neither oppression nor violence can 
affect the tribunals. The slightest interference of a co-ordinate de- 

partment with the judiciary, would shake the country to its center; 
and popular commotion, the only species of excitement to be 
dreaded in our republic, will not be felt in the sanctuaries of law. 
When we are told again of the eighty or the hundred crimes which are 
made capital in England, and which involve him, who cuts down a 
hop-band or steals a piece of calico from the manufactory, in the same 
fate with the parricide and the traitor; we ask again, why cite 
these bloody statutes, as affecting the criminal codes of the United 
States ? The humane legislation of our different states abhors such 
prodigality of human life. In all of our statute books, but few of- 
fenses are rendered capital; in many, but two or three; and in 
some, but one. When we are also informed how depraving and 
hardening isthe frequent spectacle of executions, how soon,when thus 
inflicted, they lose most of their terrors ; we answer, the remark is 
undoubtedly just, but why apply it to a state of society where exe- 
cutions are rare, where they are attended with al! the solemnity and 
order that belong to them, and where their actual effect is the 
proper effect? When we are informed once more, that juries be- 
come compassionate to the criminal, and that thus crime escapes 
unpunished from their reluctance to expose him to the sentence of 
death ; we reply once more, that in most cases juries will do their 
duty, ane that the danger of occasional i impunity to the guilty ought 
not to make the lives “of the community less secure. If we are 
told in fine, that, admitting these considerations to be in whole or in 
part inapplicable to the present state of our country and of its laws, 
still the time may come when the sanguinary legislation and the 
corrupt institutions and policy of Europe may cross the Atlantic ; 
we answer in fine, that we are legislating for ourselves, that pos- 
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terity are perfectly competent to take care of their own interests, 
and that no one who deserves the name of a statesman, will aban- 
don his own age or country to devise a penal code for distant lands 
or future ages. 

The direct argument that capital punishments are in certain ca- 
ses lawful and expedient, receives no small support from the fact 
that the almost universal opinion of wise men and legislators has 
thus pronounced them. Where a question in ethics is plainly de- 
cided, or where the preponderance of one scale is very strong, 
there the argumentum ad verecundiam is introduced to turn the scale 
with but little effect. But where the balance is in equipoise, and 
such we submit to be the case after the notice that has been taken 
of preceding objections, the concurrence of the great mass of en- 
lightened philosophers and statesmen has very great weight. ‘This 
vast majority are advocates for the occasional infliction of the pe- 
nalty ef death. In modern times, in diverse countries, in the 
age ef wisdom and humanity, after the experience of many centu- 
ries, where neither power nor bribe can stifle the investigation or 
the discovery of truth, in a word in all those circumstances which 
conduce to a just decision of the question, these advocates have 
maintained the affirmative. Change if you can the condition and 
texture of society, make social man the inhabitant of some visiona- 
ry sphere where his passions and propensities shall be conformable to 
his new residence, and then we admit that all these opinions, all 
this legislation, shall go for nothing; but while man is what he is, 
is it the part of reason, of policy, to disregard them? On all other 
subjects, we at once acknowledge the force of this consideration, 
and there is no reason why we should here refuse. 

The common consent, the instinctive sentiment of civilized men, 
has also, if we mistake not, recognized the fitness of punishing at 
least one offense with death. ‘The voice of mankind proclaims that 
the murderer should be deprived of his life. Human life is not 
only the greatest of blessings, but it is the gift of heaven which com- 
prehends all other gifts, and whatever threatens its continuance is 
instinctively regarded as the most terrible of dangers. Men seem 
every where to admit, without the aid of argument or persuasion, 
that the homicide is the common enemy of his race, and that their 
own safety demands that he should be rendered incapable of repeat- 
ing his crime. Upon his forehead, his fellow men behold the 
same brand that was fixed upon the forehead of Cain, but it 
affords no such special exemption, as Providence saw fit to 
extend to the first murderer; its sentence is only that, which 
Cain pronounced as his own natural and necessary doom. His 
crime has at once by its very nature made him an outcast from his 
species, has shorn him as a deadly excresence from the body of 
society, and has thus anticipated the penalty, which almost every 
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criminal code awards as his desert. Now it is not too much to 
assert, that this natural judgment of the mind, this sentence which 
the impartial voice of reason and of conscience pronounces from 
their inmost tribunal, ought to be regarded as right and fit in itself ; 
as lending a solemn sanction in principle, to what civilized nations 
have decreed in fact. If this common consent had been as strongly 
given against the expediency or the lawfulness of the punishment, 
in the case specified, should we deem it proper to reject it as a nul- 
lity? Is it then proper to reject it, when declaring the punishment 
to be expedient and lawful ? 

In our preceding remarks we have endeavored to support the 
position that the cardinal object of law is the welfare of society, 
and that the agency of penal law in promoting this welfare is exert- 
ed in the prevention of crime. Applying this principle to the point 
now in question, we maintain, that no punishment is so effectual to 
prevent the commission of crime in certain cases as death. As 
life is the sum of all good, so death—the extinction of life, is the 
consummation of all evil. Whatever tends to prolong or secure 
the former, is instinctively welcomed as the greatest of benefits : 
whatever announces the approach of the latter, is as instinctively 
shunned as the direst calamity. An attempt to prove the univer- 
sal existence of such feelings would be an attempt to prove the 
existence of what is taught us by our intuitive perceptions, and 
would only merit the ridicule it would be sure to receive. In the 
savage and the philosopher, in the child alike with him who totters 
over the grave, in the villain as well as the most virtuous of men, 
in either sex and in every character and condition alike, the pulsa- 
tions of nature beat in perfect accordance, the language of the 
heart is precisely the same. Nor is it the instinct of intelligent 
beings only. What other explanation shall be given of that myste- 
rious dread of death which is found throughout the brute creation ; 
of the tenacity with which the animal clings to existence, and the 
ferocity with which it defends it? In the humblest as well as in the 
loftiest rank of animated being, we learn the uniform decree of 
Providence, that life is the choicest of his blessings, and self- 
preservation the strongest and most natural of propensities. Act- 
ing upon these principles as admitted at once and by all, the penal 
codes of almost every ancient and modern nation have attached a 
capital punishment to certain offenses; and this legislation speaks 
another doctrine equally just, that those men, who are in danger of 
perpetrating crime, are the most sensible to the fear of death. “If 
there be any thing that shakes the soul of a confirmed villain, it is 
the expectation of approaching death.””* There are persons with- 
out question, whom physical and moral temperament, or the force 





* Paley’s Moral Philosophy. 
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of controlling circumstances have enabled to overcome this sponta- 
neous dread ; but they are not often to be found among villains, 
nor among those whom the sword of law only deters from be- 

coming villains. It is in a far different class, among men of high 
moral energy, men of keen and honorable sensibility, men whose 
hopes have been overwhelmed and swept away by the resistless 
current of calamity ; and not among those, who are hardened b 

groveling appetites "and coarse sensations against all fear but that 

of near and physical su’ering. Threaten the latter class with per- 

petual imprisonment, as the sentence of their guilt, and you speak 

a language which they cannot understand. ‘The distant and pro- 

tracted future, the existence slowly vanishing away within the walls 

of a prison, is to them an unreal existence ; its infamy has no ter- ‘ 
rors, its pains no reality. But show them death and the gibbet, 

where the present evil stares them full in the face with all its col- 
lected horrors, and they turn pale at the sight of any thing that can 
make them pale, they shrink from crime if any thing can make 
them recoil. Offer to such men when under sentence of death, 
confinement for life in the most frightful of dungeons as a commu- 
tation, and they shrink back at once from the precipice; they 
welcome, and they ever will welcome with alacrity,* the substi- 
tution. 

But to all that has been advanced in illustration of the lawfulness 
of capital punishments, there is a numerous class who thus reply. 
We concede the force of the argument, and if it were a question 
submitted to earthly legislation, we should wave our opposition. 
But the right to take away life for any offense has not been granted 
to human tribunals by the Deity ; and, if it was once granted, it has 
long since been resumed. ‘The precepts of Christ, the whole scope 
and spirit of the New ‘Testament, which are the only guide for 
modern lawgivers, clearly prohibit the infliction of the penalty. 
Let us look then at the bearing of religion upon the argument. 

The only modes in which the will of God can be as scertained by 
men, upon this as well as upon all other subjects, are by the dictates 
of reason, or by a direct communication of his pleasure—in other 
words, by revelation. We have already noticed the suggestions of 
reason. Before i inquiring what is the light furnished by “the scrip- 
tures upon this matter, it is proper to make a preliminary observa- 
tion. If God has not only explicitly justified, but required the for- 
feiture of life as a penalty, by a precept embracing the human race 
in its obligation ; then the repeal of the precept must be equally expli- 
cit and comprehensive, to vindicate the abolition of the penalty. What 
then is the precept? As soon as the last waves of the deluge had 
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retired into the abyss, and man had been again commanded to replen- 
ish the earth, Noah, alike the representative of his race then present 
and of all his posterity, received this solemn injunction: ‘ At the hand 
of every man’s brother will require the life of man. Whoso sheddeth 
man’s blood, by man shall his blood be shed.” This then is the 
command, clear and- certain in its meaning, and irresis'ibly binding 
upon the universal family of man. But its application, from which 
for ourselves we see no possible way of escape, is denied in two 
different forms. ‘There are those who maintain, that the scriptures 
have no connection with legislation, and who receive with indiffer- 
ence or with sneers a'l allusions to its authority. ‘To such oppo- 
nents we make no reply. But there are others who insist, that for 
the last eighteen centuries, mankind have lived under a milder dis- 
pensation of heaven, and that the instructions of the Savior and of 
his apostles warrant an entire departure from the laws divinely en- 
joined upon the Jews. ‘The answer, however, is easy. Christ 
did indeed abolish many peculiarities of the Jewish ritual, and he 
did require of all his followers, and of all men, a forgiving and 
placable disposition in all the intercourse between man and man ; 
but he has, in no place, abrogated or changed the previous rights 
and duties of rulers and subjects; and the precept, we have quoted, 
was not delivered to the Jewish nation as their peculiar law, but to 
all mankind. It was to the survivors of the deluge, the progenitors 
of all nations throughout the globe, many centuries before the 
Jewish nation were in existence, that the Deity pronounced his 
immutable decree: it was when the earth became once more the 
fair habitation of man, that he announced, that its surface should 
never again be defiled with blood shed by violence, without a sacri- 
fice of the transgressor to wash away the stain. Neither were the 
moral or political relations of governments in the least degree 
changed by the christian dispensation. As has been already re- 
marked, the doctrines of Christ refer exclusively to social duties 
and rights.* But to the different and higher obligations of the 
ruler and the subject, or the lawgiver and the judge, no sanctions 
are added, no authority is denied. ‘The power once granted, has 
not been resumed ; the duty once required, has not been repealed : 
and the result of our inquiry, if we mistake not, establishes the po- 
sition, that the common principles of our nature, the dictates of 
reason, and the command of God, all unite in proving the lawful- 
ness and the expediency of inflicting capital punishments. 

As the safety of the community then, authorizes those penalties 
which are necessary to insure it; so, it is also to be noticed, that 
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* See the 5th, 6th and 7th chapters of Matthew, where the rights and duties 
treated of are solely those of a private and personal nature. 
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none are authorized which are not necessary. To inflict severe 
punishments where milder ones are effectual, is gratuitous cruelty : 
to sentence to death where imprisonment, banishment, or any 
lighter penalty will suffice, is the grossest oppression. If then it is 
asked, what are the crimes to suppress which requires the penalty 
of death ; we answer, that the public good as well as humane 
policy calls for its rare infliction only, and that it would be perhaps 
expedient to award it throughout the United States in no case, except 
treason and murder. ‘The first of these offenses, which makes man 
the enemy of his country and which threatens in its very nature 
the liberty and the lives of his fellow citizens, seems, equally with 
murder, to require the severest penalties. Should the state of 
society, the dangers arising from an increase of atrocious crimes 
hereafter, render an enlargement of the number evidently necessa- 
ry, then, according to the principles contended for, such becomes the 
duty of the legislature: should it be expedient hereafter (an ex- 
treme supposition) to punish treason throughout our country in a 
milder form, then it would be a duty to substitute imprisonment, or 
some other penalty, in lieu of death. Murder only admits of no 
commutation. The divine command respecting this offense is im- 
mutable, and we cannot understand the argument that would ex- 
plain away, and thus nullify, its obligation. 

We have thus discussed at length some of the great principles 
which enter into the very essence of penal law, and which in every 
well digested system of such law, influence all its departments. 
Their intrinsic importance, and the conflicting opinions which have 
been maintained as to their nature and operation, supersede the 
necessity of any apology for the space allotted to the investigation. 
If then the natural question should be put, how far have these prin- 
ciples and those of a similar character affected the penal legisla- 
tion and juriprudence of our numerous republics ; we answer with- 
out hesitation, that their influence is controlling and supreme. We 
assert, without fear of contradiction, that in no other nation have 
human life and liberty been made more secure; that the full pos- 
session and exercise of every means of establishing his innocence 
are here guarantied to the individual, accused of offenses. The 
punishments inflicted are prescribed by wisdom and humanity, and 
the general peace and order, which prevail in society, are the com- 
ment of fact and experience on the soundness of the system. 
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Speeches of the Hon. Rosrrt Y. Hayne, and the Hon. Danter WEBSTER, 
delivered in the Senate of the United States, Jan. 21 and 26,1830. With 
a sketch of the preceding debate on the resolution of Mr. Foot, respecting 
the sale, &c. of the public lands. Boston: 1830. 8vo. pp. 136. 


Amone the many distasteful truths set down by Capt. Basil Hall 
in his book of “ ‘Travels in North America,’? must be numbered 
his account of the style of debating, and of the mode of transacting 
business in Congress.* No man who remembers the debates of 
the session of 1827—8, as they were reported in the newspapers 
at the time, or who has ever considered for a moment the way 
in which things of that kind are ordinarily managed in American 
legislatures, can question the general correctness of the Captain’s 
statements, much as he may dislike the growling speculations with 
which those statements are encumbere’. Nor can any man in 
his senses doubt, that the simple truth on that subject is in a high 
degree discreditable, not only to the representatives of the States 
and people, but to the States and people represented. 

At first sight, it seems marvellous that the people of the United 
States, with all the good seuse which they profess to have, are 
willing to tolerate in their servants, so much waste of time and mo- 
ney, so much perversion of talent, and so much actual neglect of 
public business, as results every winter from the practice of turning 
the two houses of Congress into political debating clubs. But the 
mystery is in a measure explained, when we remember that the evil 
complained of is by no means peculiar to Congress. The people 
of the United States have not yet learned to apply their common 
sense to the proceedings of deliberative assemblies. In this coun- 
try the ambition of being eloquent, is, in almost every place where 
that ambition can penetrate, the real bane of eloquence, and in 
almost every public assembly, the greatest hindrance to the des- 
patch of business. From the green freshman who stands up to 
spout in a college society, to the hoary senator who thunders in 
the capitol, men speak—with too few exceptions—not so much 
with the expectation or design of enlightening or convincing, as 
for the simple sake of making speeches. What we call a debate, 
isin fact an exhibition—every man displaying himself, every man 
striving to outdo his antagonists or his compeers, every man stri- 
ving to catch some breath of admiration. Few who have ever 
been where speeches are uttered, or who have read printed speech- 
es with an observant eye, will fail to recognize the truth of these 





* Hall's Travels in North America, Vol. II. chap. 10 and 12. 
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remarks. Our orators stand up to speak, not because they have 
something important to say ; but because they deem it important 
‘torsay something, and are determined to say something fine, if they 
can. 

Another great fault in the ordinary style of debate in Congress, 
is, the unlimited indulgence which is afforded to the spirit of party 
and personal abuse. ‘This is connected with, and prompted by, the 
love of making speeches. A man of moderate ability in legitimate 
discussion, may often catch the applause of the million, by reviling 
the administration, or by snccring at the opposition. Such a man 
may repeat, for the thousandth time, the stale calumnies of a hire- 
ling press ; he may expatiate with the impudence of a brazen-faced 
demagogue, on the wearisome topics of party invective ; and 
his speech, as deficient in argument as it is abundant in abuse, 
shall be quoted and applauded by a hundred partizan journalists, 
as an admirable display of eloquence. Thus it has become an 
established custom, in both branches of our august national legisla- 
ture, to wander in any or every debate, over the whole universe, 
in search of materials for abuse or for vindication. No matter 
what is the subject which ought to be considered, and which must 
be acted upon, every speaker has his eye on the next election, and 
the state of parties; and he who can assail his adversaries with the 
most intolerable invective, he who can do the most, by his speech- 
es, towards fanning public sentiment into fury, is ordinarily most 
applauded by his party. ‘The abuse of parties involves of course, 
the abuse oi individuals. The orators who are pitted against 
each other as champions of their respective parties, soon slide into 
personal controversy, an are intent on mutual irritation, defeat, ana 
shame. However discursively one member may harangue, and 
however multifarious may be the materials of his philippic, another 
member will be found to reply to him in detail, following him 
through all the wide flights of his discourse, and enlarging still more 
widely the range of the debate by the introduction of new topics 
of discord. Speech answers to speech, crimination is echoed by 
recrimination, the angry assault elicits a still more angry reply ; 

and sometimes the controversy which was begun in the capitol, i is 
transferred to the dueling ground, and the explosion of foolish words, 
is succeeded by the more foolish explosion of gunpowder. 

We believe that no blood was shed, and no pistols discharg- 
ed, in the last winter’s debate on * Mr. Foot’s resolution.” Tf 
this be the fact, it deserves to be chronicled as an_ illustration of 
the * maich of mind,” a proof that our countrymen are advancing 
in civilization, an auspicious omen, an indication that the time may 
yet come, when other abuses, less bloody indeed, but hardly more 
consistent with the character of a civilized and intelligent people, 
shall in their turn be done away. Aside from the fact that there 
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was no dueling among the members, and no spitting in each oth- 
ers’ faces; and aside from the talent which some of the speeches 
unquestionably exhibit ; this debate is far from being creditable to 
the country; certainly it aflords no materials with which to refute 
the testimony of Captain Hall. 

The history of this debate is well known. It was proposed to in- 
stitute an inquiry respecting the present system of surveying and sell- 
ing the public lands. Mr. Benton declared, that the proposal was ip- 
tended to prevent emigration and retard the growth of the west, and 
affirmed that the same attempt had been systematically made for forty 
years, and that the west had been saved only by the steady friendship 
of the south. Mr. Benton was answered, not only by the mover of the 
resolution disclaiming the motives ascribed to him, and stating the 
reason of his proposal, but by Mr. Holmes, who launched at once, 
with sails all set, on the wide sea of party politics, and past and 
coming presidential elections, and charged “ the gentleman from 
Missouri” with having changed his course of action in regard to 
retrenchment and reform. ‘The gentleman from Missouri re- 
plied by insinuating that the gentleman from Maine had published 
the same remarks in the newspapers of the preceding summer. 
And in some such style the debate “on the public lands”’ proceed- 
ed day after day, and week after week. 

The two speeches reported at full length in the pamphlet be- 
fore us, have had a wide circulation, have received from different 
parties immense applause, and are no doubt the most favorable 
specimens that could easily be selected of that style of debating, 
on which we have thus freely animadverted. Their ability as 
electioneering documents, we shall by no means dispute. But 
what had either of these speeclies to do with a debate on the pub- 
lic lands? Mr. Webster’s speech is a detailed reply to Mr. Hayne’s. 
Mr. Hayne’s is a detailed reply to a previous speech of Mr. Web- 
ster’s, which was a detailed reply to a previous speech of Mr. 
Hayne’s. Who would wish to put these two speeches—powerful 
as they are in their kind—into the hands of an intelligent foreign- 
er, as a specimen of the debates in our national legislature? 

In one respect, however, Mr. Webster’s speech has a substantial 
and permanent value. It contains a dignified, clear, simple expo- 
sition of the federal constitution, and of the mutual relations exist- 
ing between the state legislatures and the national government. 
Its statements on that subject are level to the understanding of a 
child, and conclusive beyond the power of sophistry to evade. It 
has exploded, we may hope forever, the disorganizing and trea- 
sonable doctrines with which some factious spirits have insulted 
the common sense of the public, and which they had been suffer- 
ed to repeat, till the public in some parts of the country, had al- 
most begun to question the decisions of its own common sense. 
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It has consigned the strange phantasm of nullification to the limbo 
of vanity. It has contributed, by its effect on the public mind, to 
secure the perpetuity of our national union. We cannot but feel, 
that if Mr. Webster had passed over in few words the other topics 
brought forward by his adversary, and had simply vindicated the 
constitution against the doctrine of nullification, the speech would 
have been surely no less worthy than it now is, to be transmitted to 
posterity as a memorial of its author, 

Were we writing as mere critics, we might enter into a rheto- 
rical examination of these speeches. The latter. particularly, is 
well worthy of such an examination. It is well worth the while 
to point out all the little faults of a production so powerful and so 
splendid. ‘To criticise the orations of Cicero is certainly a much 
better service than to throw deserved ridicule on the effusions of 
Counsellor Philips. Much service might be rendered to the 
cause of sound literature, if the really valuable productions of the 
press could uniformly undergo a strict and impartial critical analy- 
sis; for the surest way to raise the character of our literature in 
every department, is to promote the purity and correctness of the 
public taste. Such an examination of Mr. Webster’s speech 
might perhaps, subject to censure the introductory flourish about 
‘the mariner, tossed for many days, in thick weather, and on un- 
known seas.’ We know not what rule of the rhetoricians, or what 
feeling of good taste, could vindicate the introduction of a com- 
parison, so trite, and yet so ambitiously set forth, in the first sen- 
tence of a grave speech among the “ conscript fathers” of the na- 
tion. It might also be suggested, that the first five pages contain 
too much personal talk about himself and his adversary, too many 
professions of an undisturbed equanimity, too much about having 
‘slept soundly’ on the two several speeches of the ‘ honorable 
member,’ in a word, too minute a reply to the rather unmanly inti- 
mations with which Mr. Hayne had opened the preceding dis- 
course. Some things on those pages are indeed well said, and 
are just what ought to have been said; but it may be questioned, 
whether there is not too much of that little preparatory skirmishing, 
to be entirely dignified. We know that such things are much the 
fashion in Congress, and much relished by the public; but such a 
man as Daniel Webster ought to despise fashion, when it is at war 
with the strictest propriety ; and the example of such a maui’s elo- 
quence ought to correct instead of humoring the public taste. But 
criticism of this sort is not our vocation. 

We know nothing in our profession as christian journalists, which 
should hinder us from sitting in judgment on the proceedings of 
congress, or on the published speeches of any political man, when- 
ever we please. Every citizen has a perfect right to discuss all 
sorts of public affairs; and though it is the policy of the day to raise 
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the ery of “ church and state,” whenever christians dare to use 
their privileges as freemen, we claim,—and we appeal to the con- 
stitution, and to the common sense of the nation in support of the 
claim,—that we are not disfranchised, that we have every right and 
every privilege which we could have if we were infidels. Yet we 
should not have been drawn into the preceding remarks, we should 
not have noticed this pamphlet at all, had not Mr. Hayne, by the 
strain of invective in which he has indulged himself, put his speech 
under our more special jurisdiction. ‘The senator from South 
Carolina has not only gone into a violent defense of slavery, but 
has seen fit to make an equally violent attack on all the benevo- 
lent enterprises of the christian world. He has ‘ shot madly from 
his sphere,’ to cross and trouble the orbit in which we move as the 
friends and advocates of philanthropic enterpise. 

Mr. Hayne professes his readiness to defend “the influence of 
slavery on individual and national character—on the prosperity 
and greatness either of the United States, or of particular states.” 
As for the intrinsic justice and reasonableness of such a constitu- 
tion of society, he has nothing to say. No; that inquiry would 
be too abstract; and he “ deals in no abstractions.”” He “ will 
not consent to look at slavery in the abstract.”” And yet he more 
than half intimates that if he should “ stop to inquire whether the 
black man, as some philosophers have contended, is of an inferior 
race,” or * whether his color and condition are the effects of a 
curse inflicted for the offenses of his ancestors,” some vindication 
might be set up for slavery even “ in the abstract.” Yes, the same 
vindication which is always set up for despotism—the claim of a 
* divine right ;” the claim that kings and lords are made of better 
clay than their slaves whom they govern; the claim that the blood 
of the noble is a purer and more etherial fluid than the blood of 
his vassal; the claim that God, by a stern decree of irreversible 
fate, has consigned the “ inferior” orders of mankind, to no higher 
destiny than absolute bondage; that claim can be set up by slave- 
holders throughout the world, with just the same degree of rea- 
son with which it is set up by the emperor of Austria. Such sug- 
gestions thrown out by the orator, serve only to betray the con- 
scious weakness of his cause. No “ philosopher,” since the abo- 
lition of the slave trade, has doubted that the negro is a man; and 
no orator in the Senate of the United States, dares to question the 
self-evident truth, that all men are created equal, and are endowed 
by their Creator with the inalienable rights of life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. And as for that strange application of 
the theological dogma of imputed sin, which would at once account 
for the complexion of the African, and establish the justice of en- 
slaving him, by supposing him the victim of a curse inflicted for 
the offenses of his ancestors,—we would only ask, what answer 
Vor. If. 66 
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would Jesus give to the interrogation, Master, who did sin, this 
man or his parents, that he was born black ? 

But Mr. Hayne goes on, and after reminding the people of the 
north, that their fathers participated in the slave trade, he says,— 

If slavery, as it now exists in this country, be an evil, we of the present 
day, found it ready made to our hands. Finding our lot cast among a peo- 
ple, whom God had manifestly committed to our care, we did not sit down 
to speculate on abstract questions of theoretical liberty. We met it asa 
practical question of obligation and duty. ~ We resolved to make the best 
of the situation in which Providence had placed us, and to fulfil the high 
trust which had devolved upon us as the owners of slaves, in the only 
way in which such a trust could be fulfilled, without spreading misery and 
ruin throughout the land. We found that we had to deal with a people 
whose physical, moral and intellectual habits and character, totally dis- 
qualified them from the enjoyment of the blessings of freedom. p. 24. 


This approximates to what we ourselves have said in another ar- 
ticle. We have only to ask,—and we would put the question di- 
rectly to the honorable senator,—if slavery is indeed an evil,—and 
with all your carefulness to avoid admitting this truth, you do not 
deny it—if slavery is indeed an unnatural and unwholesome con- 
stitution of societv, have you done all in your power to remedy the 
evil, and to transmit to other generations a better inheritance. Or 
shall other generations say in their turn, we found this evil ready 
made to our hands? You ‘ found that you had to deal with a peo- 
ple whose physical, intellectual and moral habits and character 
totally disqualified them from [for] the enjoyment of the blessings 
of freedom.’ This is true beyond all controversy ; for you found 
them the subjects of the most absolute bondage, and being so ab- 
ject in condition, they are of course unfit to be citizens in a republic. 
But what have you done—what single thing do you propose to do 
—for the improvement of the character and habits, physical, mo- 
ral and intellectual, which at the present time totally disqualify for 
freedom, more than half the population of a high minded republic. 

Next the orator attempts to contrast “the wisdom, justice and hu- 
manity” of slaveholders, with the example of ‘ certain benevolent 
associations and charitable individuals elsewhere,” who, he says, 
*“‘ set themselves systematically to work to seduce,” * by means of 
missionaries and political tracts,” “the slaves of the south from 
their masters.” He says, that by such measures, “ thousands of 
these deluded victims of fanaticism were seduced into the enjoy- 
ment of freedom in our northern cities.” In reply to this, we call 
for proof. We challenge the honorable senator to adduce one 
particle of evidence to confirm or countenance his assertion, that 
by means of missionaries and political. tracts sent forth by associa- 
tions or by individuals, thousands of slaves have been seduced 
from their masters, and have found refuge in the northern cities. 
We presume to believe that we know something respecting the 
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associations at the north, which operate by means of missionaries 
and tracts; for several years, we have watched, with interest, eve- 
ry effort which seemed to have any bearing on the condition of the 
people of color; yet we have never been informed of any such 
efforts as Mr. Hayne describes, or of any such result as he says 
has been produced. Let Mr. Hayne, let any man give us the in- 
formation, with evidence ; and we shall know something which we 
never knew before. 

Nor are the assertions of the orator unexceptionable as he pro- 
ceeds to describe the condition of the free blacks at the north. 
In regard to this subject, we have ourselves used strong language 
on a preceding page ; language which some of our readers who 
have not examined all the wretchedness that lies around them, 
may be disposed to question. But Mr. Hayne goes much farther. 
His language is, ** There does not exist, on the face of the whole 
earth, a population so poor, so wretched, so vile, so loathsome, so 
utterly destitute of all the comforts, conveniences, and decencies 
of life, as the unfortunate blacks of Philadelphia, New-York and 
Boston.” He speaks of having “ seen this unhappy race, naked 
and houseless, almost starving in the streets, and abandoned by all 
the world.” He furthermore declares that he has “ seen in the 
neighborhood of one of the most moral, religious, and refined ci- 
ties of the north, a family of free blacks, driven to the caves of 
the rocks, and there obtaining a precarious subsistence from chari- 
ty and plunder.” In all this there is much that is true, and some- 
thing which is not the exact and simple verity. ‘The truth is, that 
the free Africans in our cities are wretched ; but wretched as they 
are, there are multitudes of human beings ‘on the face of the 
earth,’ whose condition is far more abject. If speeches of south- 
ern gentlemen in Congress, are testimony, the condition of our 
free blacks is an enviable one, when compared with the condition 
of the great body of the Cherokee nation. Certainly there is no 
misery in the cities of the north to be compared with the misery 
of the Indians who have been ‘ seduced” beyond the Mississippi. 
We have not learned, that even among the African population of 
these cities, there is any such want or wretchedness as impels 
them to cast the living infant into the same grave with its dead 
mother.* Mr. Hayne alludes to his tour through the northern ci- 
ties a few months ago, as if he had “ taken the guage and dimen- 
sions” of all the misery in this quarter of the union. ‘ Optics 
sharp it needs” to see all that he seems to have observed. We 





* Such facts were stated in the House of Representatives, last winter, to il- 
lustrate the starving condition of the tribes removed to the land of promise be- 
yond the Mississippi. The advocates of that measure, did not—if we are 
rightly informed—deny the fact, but sneered at the foolish sensibility and false 
philanthropy that condescended to care for the misery of Indians. 
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have never scen a “ naked” negro, old or young; though we have 
heard that something very much like that, may be seen in the West 
Indies, and perhaps in some parts of the United States. Any 
northern negro, who finds himself ** houseless and almost starving 
in the streets,” has a home, with every thing essential to his phys- 
ical comfort, in the almshouse. As for this clags of people being 
‘abandoned by all the world,”—nothing can be more erroneous 
than to say so. We doubt whether a city can be found north of 
Philadelphia, which has not its “ Clarkson Society,” or its ** Afri- 
can Improvement Society,” or some such association, aiming to 
promote the comfort and improvement of this wretched population. 
And the case of the old black woman, near New-Haven, whom 
the senator describes as ‘“* driven to the caves of the rocks,” illus- 
trates the subject just as fairly, as the case of the greybeard her- 
mit who lived and died a few years ago in a similar dwelling not 
two miles from the same spot, illustrates the condition of the white 
citizens of Connecticut. ‘“ Old Eunice” never dreamed that her 
supposed outcast misery was to wind up a_ paragraph in the 
Senate of the United States; and would be as much surprised to 
find her picture drawn so pathetically by a South Carolina senator, 
as a horde of runaw ay slaves in a southern swamp, “ obtaining a 
precarious subsistence” by theft and robbery, would be to find 
themselves immortalized in a novel by Sir Walter Scott. 

The next topic is the connection of slavery with the wealth and 
strength of the country. Here one fallacy runs through all his 
statements and vitiates all his reasonings. He confounds the value 
of southern produce,—cotton, rice, and tobacco,—with the value 
of slavery; and his argument is, that if these productions of the 
southern soil add any thing to the wealth and strength of the na- 
tion, slavery is good economy. He says, ‘the power of a country 
is compounded of its population and its wealth,” and it may well 
be doubted whether the slaveholding states by reason of” [their 
slavery ?—no; hy reason of |—* the superior value of their pro- 
ductions, are not alts to maintain a number of troops in the field, 
fully ec qual to what could be supported by states with a larger white 
population, but not possessed of equal resources.” — “'T he difficul- 
ty,” he says, again, ‘is not to procure men, but to provide the 
means of maintaining them, and in this view of the subject, it may 
be asked, whether the southern states are not a source of strength 
and power, and not of weakness to the country ?”? Unquestiona- 
bly, the productions of the southern states are a source of vast 
wealth to the country ; and if power is compounded of no other 
elements than wealth and population, they are a source of power. 
The only question relates to the system ‘by which the cotton and 
rice of the south are cultivated. ‘The question is, whether that 
system is good economy, and wise policy ;-——-whetlier if the place 
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of every slave were occupied by a hard-handed and enterprising 
freeman, the wealth and the power of the country would not be 
vastly augmented. On this question, quotations from custom- 
house books have no bearing. ‘To gain light on this question, it Is 
only necessary to inquire, whether any production of slave labor 
was ever able to compete, in any market, on exactly equal terms, 
with the same article produced by free labor,—or whether, if a 
free state and a slave state lie side by side separated only by a 
river or an imaginary line, and enjoying the same natural advanta- 
ges, the wealth and prosperity of the former, are not invariably 
greater than those of the latter. 

~ Mr. Hayne’s last point in his defense of slavery is, that ‘ it has 
never yet produced any injurious effect on individual or national 
character.” Not satisfied with a negative proposition, he introdu- 
ces the authority of Burke, to illustrate ‘‘ the operation of this 
principle, in elevating the sentiments and exalting the principles 
of the people in slaveholding states.” On this part of the sub- 
ject, Mr. H. would do well to remember, that, according to a fa- 


ble which he must have read when he was a schoolboy, every man 


—and the same thing is at least equally true of states and nations— 
carries his better qualities where they are most open to his own 
inspection, while his faults and his follies are on the other side, 
where his neighbors get the fairest view of them; and that there- 
fore there is no subject about which individuals and communities 
are likely to disagree so widely in opinion, as the subject of each 
other’s “ individual or national character.” He will find too, on 
a rigid examination, that although Burke has expressed himself in 
ihe paragraph quoted, with exquisite delicacy and beauty of lan- 
guage, the thing itself which he asserts, is at the best, a compli- 
ment of rather doubtful import. It is unquestionable that men in- 
vested with absolute power, are always of all men most jealous 
and irritable on the subject of their rights; and this is what we 
suppose Burke to mean when he says, that “in such a people, the 
haughtiness of domination combines with the spirit of freedom, 
fortifies it, and renders it invincible.” Mr. Hayne may call this 
“a pure and holy devotion to liberty,” if he pleases; but that 
‘“‘most philosophical of statesmen,” on whose authority he relies, 
refuses to commend the superior morality of this sentiment,” and 
affirms that it * has, at least, as much of pride as virtue in it.” We 
will not tg pursue a train of thought so unlikely to be edifying, but 
will simply give utterance to what is in our hearts. We do 
not believe that the world can boast of a people more generous, 
hospitable, brave and high-minded, than the people of our south- 
ern states. ‘Their faults we will not enumerate ; they are such 
faults, as in poor human nature, are ordinarily allied to such better 
traits of character; they are such faults as the exercise of absolute 
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power from childhood, inevitably generates. As for the influence 
of slavery on the moral habits of both the master and the slave, we 
think its advocates would do well, after the testimony of Mr. Jeffer- 
son on the subject, to draw their arguments from other sources. 
Mr. Hayne intimates, and the same thing is said by every de- 
fender of slavery, that all the restlessness of the slaves, their desire 
of liberty, the spirit of insurrection that ever and anon breaks out 
among them, is to be ascribed solely to the northern philanthropists. 
We might suggest, in explanation of such a phenomenon, causes 
much nearer at hand. Admitting that negroes have no faculty of 
‘‘ abstraction,” equal to the discovery of certain sELF EVIDENT 
truths, we can imagine that the spirit of liberty which flames so 
fiercely in the bosoms of their masters, might now and then, by 
some fatality, communicate itself to the bosom of some particular- 
ly susceptible slave. ‘The sultan of Turkey is perhaps as high- 
minded, as quickly alarmed by any thing that seems to invade his 
rights, as any of the chivalrous citizens of South-Carolina; but if, 
in his diplomatic controversies, and his proclamations, he should 
habitually entitle his determination to resist invasion, ‘ the spirit of 
freedom ;” if he should uniformly claim the honors of a “ pure and 
holy devotion to 2 ;’ if he should contrast the “ low, grovel- 
ing, base and selfish feelings which bind men to the footstool of a 


despot,” with the feelings “* which attach them to free institutions ;” 


if he should affirm that his ancestors brought with them from the 
wilds of Tartary to the throne of Byzantium, “ as the most valued 
of their possessions, an ardent love of liberty ;” if in proclaiming 
his resolve not to endure encroachment, he should say he was bent 
on ‘ securing the blessings of liberty” to himself and to his poste- 
rity; if in hinting how easily “the ardent love of liberty which has 
always been the most prominent trait in the’? Ottoman “ charac- 
ter,”’ might be hurried into war, he should wind off his manifesto 
with the proud exclamation, ‘ You must pardon something to the 
spirit of liberty ;’—how long would his subjects be in learning the 
difference between liberty and slavery? And how difficult would 
it be in such a case, to account fora spirit of restlessness breakiug 
out occasionally in plots and partial insurrections? 

But the arguments in defense of slavery are not all which we 
feel bound to notice. As we have already intimated, the hon- 
orable senator has chosen to pause in his defense for the sake of 
hurling a paragraph of vulgar calumny against the spirit of bene- 
volent enterprise, which at the present day, is pervading, and is 
rousing to effort, every division and denomination of the christian 
church. That our readers may see how a statesman in the senate- 
chamber of a christian people, speaks of the spirit of christian be- 
nevolence, we subjoin the paragraph, omitting only one or two 
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pitiful political sneers with the application of which, we have no- 
thing to do. 


There is a spirit, which, like the father of evil, is constantly ‘ walking 
to and fro about the earth, seeking whom it may devour,’ it is the spirit of 
FALSE PHILANTHROPY. The persons whom it possesses, do not indeed 
throw themselves into the flames, but they are employed in lighting up the 
torches of discord throughout the community. Their first principle of 
action is to leave their own affairs, and neglecc their own duties, to regu- 
late the affairs and duties of others. Theirs is the task to feed the hun- 
gry, and clothe the naked, of other lands, while they thrust the naked, 
famished, and shivering beggar, from their own doors;—to instruct the 
heathen, while their own children want the bread of life. When this 
spirit infuses itself into the bosom of a statesman, (if one so possessed can 
be calleda statesman,) it converts him at once into a visionary enthusiast. 
* * * * Jt is aspirit which has long been busy with the slaves of the South ; 
and is even now displaying itself in vain efforts, to drive the government 
from its wise policy in relation to the Indians. It is this spirit which has 
filled the land with thousands of wild and visionary projects, which can 
have no effect but to waste the energies and dissipate the resources of the 
country. pp. 27, 28. 


Here is no equivocation, no indefiniteness in the application of 
the censure. What is said about the Indians, and about efforts 
“to instruct the heathen,” shows clearly enough where the male- 
diction was designed to fall. When he speaks of “ the spirit of 
false philanthropy,” he means the spirit which is now moving all 
the churches of Europe and America, to great and growing efforts 
for the diffusion of light and happiness throughout the world. 

Who is the honorable Robert Y. Hayne? What does he pro- 
fess to be—an infidel or a christian? Is he an avowed and shameless 
hater of religion? Is he of the school of Thomas Paine and Fran- 
ces Wright? Or is he, by profession, of the school of Jesus and 
his apostles? Whatever he may be, this is true; exalted by the 
suffrages of a nominally christian people to a high place of honor 
and influence, he has lifted up his voice in that high place to tra- 
duce, and by falsehood to defame the great body of evangelical 
christians of every name in the nation. We say, by falsehood, di- 
rect, inexcusable falsehood ; for even if it should be pleaded that 
he believed the stale calumnies which he was repeating, such a 
plea in such a case, has no validity, whatever may be its truth. 
The case is such, that if he knew no better, he ought to have 
known, and his ignorance or error is no excuse. What name de- 
scribes the assertion that the supporters of foreign missions and of 
kindred benevolent efforts ‘* are employed in lighting up the torches 
of discord throughout the community?” What is it to say that 
“their first principle of action is to leave their own affairs, and 
neglect their own duties, to regulate the affairs and duties of oth- 
ers?” What is it to say that “they thrust the naked, fam- 
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ished and shivering beggar from their own doors?” What is it 
to say that they are making efforts to instruct the heathen, “ whiie 
their own children want the bread of life?’ What is, notoriously, 
the character of these assertions? What the plain English term 
for such figures of speech? Can the plea of ignorance or error af- 
ford one shadow of excuse to any intelligent and high-minded man, 
who will lend his name and authority to secure currency for calum- 
nies like these ;—calumnies at once so vile, and so palpably untrue ? 

Are the projects with which benevolence has filled the land, * wild 
and visionary?’ Can they “ have no effect but to waste the ener- 
gies and dissipate the resources of the country ?”” What are these pro- 
jects ? One is the Bible Society, which proposes to supply the country 
with printed copies of the word of God. Is this a wild and vision- 
ary project? Another is the Sunday School Union, which propo- 
ses to establish in every town and village, a Sunday school, with 
its library and its multiplied salutary influences. Is this a wild 
and visionary project? Another is the Home Missionary Society, 
which lends efficient aid to secure for many a village of the grow- 
ing west, the blessings of permanent christian institutions. Is this 
a wild and visionary project? Another is the Education Society, 
which, seeing the many evils that result where ignorant and fanat- 
ical men rush uncalled into the ministry of the gospel, is striving 
to train, in colleges, and schools of theological science, a pious, 
learned, and efficient clergy. Is this a wild and visionary project ? 
. Another is the Foreign Missionary Society, which proposes—by 
the same process which was so successful in the days of the apos- 
tles,—by the same process which, in our own day has already 
spread over so many islands of the Pacific, the beauty of a new 
creation,* and which has so often taught the barbarian to abandon 
the weapons of savage war for the implements of industry, and to 
substitute for the fierce war song, the hymn of christian praise,— 
by the same process which, when it has been fairly and _persever- 
ingly tried, has never failed of success—to se nd out to lands of 
barbarism and moral death, that pure and spiritual religion to which 
our own country is ndohuid for whatever makes her “ the glory 
of all lands.” Is this a wild and visionary project? Mr. Hayne 
may affirm that it is. But philosophy contradicts him; experi- 
ence contradicts him; and to the enterprise at which he thus 
sneers, the book of God gives its sanction, and imparts the infalli- 
ble assurance of an ultimate and universal triumph. 

But Mr. Hayne is an economist, and exclaims against the “ waste” 
and “ dissipation,’ ’ which these things involve. Sow does the print- 
ing of bibles and Sunday school books—how does the education 








* We would refer Mr. Hayne, for some information on this subject, to an 
article in the [ London] Quarts riy Review, No. Ixxxv. p. 1—54. 
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of pious young men for the ministry—how does the establishment 
of churches and the settlement of pastors—how does even the 
sending abroad of the blessings of the gospel, waste the energies 
or dissipate the resources of the country? Would it be better if the 
money contributed for these objects were expended for objects of 
luxury and vice? It has appeared to our poor judgment, that 
the tide of luxury, and of vice indigenous and imported, which the 
rapid growth of our wealth is spreading over the land, is doing 
more to waste our energies and to bring ruin on this nation, than Sun- 
day schools, and bibles, and even foreign missions can ever do. 

If we have seemed to use language too strong and direct, we 
have only to say in vindication, that when a man of elevated stand- 
ing utters such calumnies, not against any one sect, or any one in- 
stitution, but against all the benevolent efforts of all christendom, 
we have no idea that duty requires us to speak mincingly. Where 
is the denomination of christians which has not embarked in all 
these “ wild and visionary projects?” Where is the denomination 
of christians on which this honorable senator has not attempted in 
this paragraph to throw insult and dishonor ? 








Art. X.—Review or BELLAMY ON THE PERMISSION OF SIN. 


The Wisdom of God in the Permission of Sin. By JosernH Bettany, 


D.D. New-York, 1811. Jlact. 


In a former part of this number, we entered oa an examination 
of the writings of Dr. Bellamy. ‘To the view there presented of 
his work on ‘True Religion, we had originally subjoined a few re- 
marks, on his treatise respecting the permission of sin. But as 
this subject has of late excited new interest in the public mind, 
we have thought best, upon more reflection, to give to those re- 
marks the distinctness and prominence of a separate discussion. 

Dr. Bellamy, in accounting for God’s permission of sin, has not 
adhered throughout to any one hypothesis. On the contrary, he 
has at different times, reasoned on at least two different hypotheses, 
according to the nature of the difficulties, which were presented to 
his view. ‘These are 

1. That sin isthe necessary means of the greatest good. 

2. That the system or plan which God adopted (not the sin 
which was incidental to it, as a certain consequence,) is the ne- 
cessary means of the greatest good.* 





* The term incidental is here used in the sense assigned to it by Johnson, 
viz. “ falling in beside the main design.” Itimplies no uncertainty as to the re- 
sult, for such a “ falling in” may be uniform as well as fortuitous. In using the 
term on a former occasion, we, in common with Dr. Taylor, guarded against 
any misconception on this point, by stating that “ all events, sin not excepted, 
take place according to the eternal purpose of God.’ Yet occasion has been 
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This latter hypothesis, we need hardly say, is the one of which 
we have affirmed, in common with Dr. ‘Taylor in his sermon on the 
nature of sin,—not that it is true, or can be supported by absolutely 
decisive evidence ;—but that it may be true, and that it has never yet 
been proved to be false. ‘This, we wish itto be remembered, is the 
whole extent of our position on this subject. 

It may strike our readers as singular, that a man of Dr. Bella- 
my’s acuteness and force of mind, should have reasoned, 1 in differ- 
ent parts of his treatise, on different and inconsistent hypotheses. 
But this fact is easily accounted for, if we consider the nature and 
obje ct of the discussion in which he was engaged. ‘The grand 
topic of controversy at that period, was the extent of God’s decrees 
and providential government. Do they include the existence of 
moral evil? Can the character of God be vindicated upon such 
a supposition? ‘The discussion on which Dr. Bellamy entered, 
was not, therefore, as it is now, an inquiry among Calvinists, 
which of the various theories to account for the existence of 
moral evil, is the most correct. He was called upon to defend 
the general doctrine of the universality of the divine decrees and 
providential government: and the objection which he had to en- 
counter was this, that they could not be supposed to embrace the 
existence of moral evil, without impeaching the holiness and per- 
fection of the divine character. He was not therefore led by the 
nature of the discussion, to propound any single theory, which 
might obviate all the objections alledged. He was aiming to defend 
the general doctrine against those who maintained, that all the exist- 
ing theories on the subject united, could never vindicate the char- 
acter of God, if the existence of sin was embraced within his 
eternal purposes. It is not surprising, therefore, that in one course 
of reasoning to prove the perfection of God’s universal government, 
he*should reason upon one hypothesis, and yet, when the subje ct 
was presented under entirely another aspect, or when by the 
pressure of new objections, his mind was intently fixed on their 
most eflectual refutation, be should i inadvertently found his answer 
on another hypothesis. ‘Thus, when his object was, to account 
for sin simply in view of the benevolence and omnipotence of 
God, the theory that ‘sin is the necessary means of the greaest 
good,’ would naturally occur. But when the sincerity of God as 





taken, we believe, from our using this term, to represent us as denying the 
certainly of sin! We would only add, that sin, on this hypothesis, is not ne- 
cessarily incidental to the system, as fur as the free agents embraced within it 
are concerned. Being free, they can abstain from sinning. Sut as free 
agents have power to sin, not 25 Patil ding all the influences to obedience 
which God can exert upon them, they may use that power; and therefore on 
this hypothesis, sin as to God’s preventing it, is necessarily incidental to a mo- 
ral system. This distinction ought to be kept steadily in view, in all reason- 
ings on this subject 
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a lawgiver was questioned, it would at least be equally natural to 
resort to the position, that ‘not sin itself in preference to holiness, but 
the system to which sin is incidental, is the necessary means of the 
greatest good.’ 

In ascribing to Dr. Bellamy, the theory, that sin is the necessary 
means of the greatest good, it is but just to remark, that he 
proposes it ofte nin the form of a mere hypothesis, or as what 
may be true. ‘Thus he says, “itis easy to see how there may 
be eternally more holiness and happiness in the angelic world, 
than if sin and misery had been forever unknown.”* In other 
instances, however, he adopts the form of positive assertion. 
Hie states too, that “if God had pleased, he could have hindered 
the existence of sin.” p.126. And this he supposes, might have 
been done in perfect consistency with free agency. It is obvious, 
therefore, that Dr. Bellamy, in a part of his reasoning, proceeds on 
the supposition, that sin is the necessary means of the greatest good. 
And we are perfectly willing that such statements on his part, should 
have all the weight to which they are entitled, in a full view of the 
facts. Should it appear, however, that these statements are not more 
irreconcileable with the views which we have expressed, than with 
many things advanced by himself—that he was led to adopt this 
theory, through the inadvertence we have already specified ;—that 
in stating the question at issue, in many of his reasonings, and es- 
pecially in answering objections to the perfection of the divine 





* Our author has made the following attempt to render this apparent. 

“Suppose the number of angels to be 3; and all remaining innocent to 
have one degree of holiness and happiness a-piece; the sum total would be 
3 degrees of holiness and happiness. But if one falls, and the other two in- 
crease in holiness and happiness an hundred fold, then the sum of total holi- 
ness and happiness will be 200 degrees. Bat if the misery of the damned 
is anemented in the same proportion as the happiness of the blessed, then the 
misery of one lost angel will be 100 degrees; besides the happiness he lost, 
which was supposed to be 1 degree. Now, therefore, subtract 101 from 200, 
and the remainder will be 99; that is, there will be 99 degrees of happiness 
left. And ifthis will be the case, were the number of the angels supposed to 
be 3, it will also, proportionably, in any given number. So that,if there are 
but half so many geod angels, as there are now supposed to be of mankind 
inhabiting the earth, yet the clear gain will be above 96 hundred millions 
of degrees of happiness more than if all had stood.” p. 67. 

Against these premises, all of which are so many downright assumptions, we 
do seriously protest. To employ such an array of hypotheses, in order to 
show how that may be effected, which isnot and cannot be, known to be even 
possible, is certainly, instead of making a point easy * to be seen,’ only leaving it 
in all its original obscurity. Dr. B. might with equal reason have supposed 
such a proportion of the angels to have fallen and so small an increase in the 
happiness of the remainder, not to say such a diminution of it, and so much 
misery endured by the lost, as that the result would be, not the gain of ninety- 
six hundred millions of degrees of happiness, but the absolute loss of so many 
millions, with the addition of an equal amount of positive misery. 
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character and government, he has virtually adopted the position, 
that ‘sin (in. respect to the divine prevention) is incidental to the 
best system ;’ then may his authority be appealed to with equal, or 
even greater propriety, in support of the principles which we have 
advocated on this subject. 

But before we proceed to prove this, we wish to be perfectly un- 
derstood, in the distinction already made between ‘a necessary 
means of the greatest good,” and a “ necessary incident to a moral 
system.” The wheels of a watch are “a necessary means” of 
regulating the motion of its hands; the friction of those wheels is 
“* necessarily incidental” to the existence of such a machine. Each 


wheel, in its character of a means, constitutes an integral part of 


the system of machinery, devised and executed by the artist. 
Friction is no part of that system; it is an evil to which he sub- 
mits, a limitation on the exercise of his skill, resulting from the 
nature of the materials of which the watch is made. ‘The direct 
tendency of every wheel, if properly adjusted, is to produce the 
desired result. ‘There is no such tendency in friction, it is an evil 
to be encountered, and as far as possible to be set aside. It should 
be remarked, however, that although friction is thus an evil, it may, 
in some natant, be converted to a partially valuable end: it may 
be used, for example, to modify or retard their motion. But al- 
though thus overruled in part, for useful purposes, still it is no less 
true, that friction enters into machines as necessarily inciden- 
tal to their very existence. 

Suppose, vow, a person entirely unacquainted with machi- 
nery, a child for instance, to be shown a complicated piece 
of workmanship, in which friction has been thus over-ruled, 
to a great extent, for the attainment of valuable ends. Ignorant 
that its existence in the machine could not be entirely prevented, 
he might naturally enough conclude, that it was introduced, simply 
as a ** means”’ for the accomplishme nt of the ultimate end decked. 
But let the question be once put, Are you sure that this is the true 
solution, are you certain that friction could have been dispensed 
with, and yet the machine exist? He instantly discovers his error. 
He sees, that friction, though used for valuable ends, may exist in 
the machine for a still more cogent reason. ‘There must be, he is 
aware, some conditions and limitations, under which every finite 
system operates. Is the existence of friction one of these condi- 
tions?’ he now sees to be the first question for him to answer. 
Until he proves that itis not, he can never be authorized to attribute 
it to any other cause. A child would see, that the burden of proof 
in such a case rested, not on the inquirer, but on himself alone. 

Now this is the way in which we would meet the opponents 
of revelation and divine decrees, when they demand a solution of 
the difficulties involved in the existence of moral evil. We throw 
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the question back to them. We deny their right to ask any solu- 
tion whatever, until they have first proved, that ‘the fact in question 
is not (as to its entire prevention by God) a ‘‘ condition” or neces- 
sary “ incident,’ in some part of any possible moral system. We 
do not affirm that thisis so. ‘The burden of proof does not rest on 
us. But we will not grant them this preliminary fact, on which 
their whole objection turns, until they have proved it. And we 
say, that all theory, all speculation on the subject must stop, until 
this fact is proved. What finite being then, we ask, can know, 
that a universe of free-agents, who possess of course the power of 
sinning, could have been held back from the exercise of that power, 
in every possible conjuncture of circumstances, even by all the in- 
fluences to obedience, which God could exert upon them without 
destroying their freedom? ‘These influences must of necessity be 
subjected to one limitation; viz. the nature of that on which they 
are called to act. Matter cannot be made to think, even by om- 
nipotence itself. And in acting upon mind, omnipotence must 
operate according to the laws of moral agency, or there is an end, 
at once, both of sin and holiness. Prove, then, the preliminary 
fact, on which your objection rests, before you demand from us any 
solution of the difficulty in question. 

‘This, we think, is the position, which the friends of ‘revelation 
and of the doctrine of decrees, ought to take. ‘This vantage ground 
they ought never quietly to yield. ‘Their only position on the sub- 
ject ought to be, that man cannot know enough respecting this 
great preliminary fact, to justify any theory or speculation beyond i it. 
‘And, now, if some Calvinists, or even the great body of Calvinists, 
have yielded up this vantage ‘ground ; if they have h: istily conceded 
this preliminary fact, and thus been drawn into the adoption of vari- 
ous theories on this inscrutable subject, is a man to be charged 
with presumption for asking them why they have done this—what 
proof they can adduce that the fact is so? 

‘This is the ground taken by the Christian Spectator, in common with 
Dr. Taylor. We have simply said, that the fact may be such as to 
preclude all theirtheories: and we have asked them to prove that it is 
not, instead of resting those theorieson mere assumption. No other 
position—nothing that « ean be called a theory but this—have we 
ever maintained. And this, we shall proceed to show, was done 
by Dr. Bellamy before us, though not as we have already stated, 
with entire self-consistency. 

In proot that Dr. Bellamy has decisively countenanced the hy- 
pothesis, that the system or plan which God has adopted, (in dis- 
tinction from the sin which is its consequence) is the necessary means 
of the greatest good, we observe, 

1. He introduces the subject of discussion to his readers, on 
the basis of thistheory. In his preface to his treatise, he says, 
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1 do not imagine mankind would ever have thought of disputing God’s 
right to lay out a universal plan, had the plan appeared to them wise and 
good. We do not dispute our superior’s nght, in time of war, to lay out a 
plan of operation for an ensuing campaign, although it is expected it will 
cost many a age life, w hen on the whole we think the plan is wise 
and good. p- 7. 


It will be conceded that Dr. Bellamy’s design in this example, is 
io illustrate the wisdom and goodness of God’ s ‘universal plan.’ 
‘lhe question is, how does he illustrate this? Is it on the theory 
or supposition, that the evil is the necessary means of the greatest 
good, or on the supposition, that this evil is (in respect to divine 
prev ention) incidental to the plan, which is the necessary means of 
the greatest good? We appeal to the example. Does the com- 
mander in adopting his plan of a campaign, adopt it because the 
loss of so many valuable lives is the necessary means of the vic tory 5 
or because the plan itself, to which such loss is incidental, is the 
necessary means of this end? Surely he who would not adopt the 
sameé PLAN, though it involved no such calamity, would deserve 
little credit either for his wisdom or his goodness. What person 
ever supposed, that the destruction of life, is the reason, or any part 
of the reason, why a benevolent leader of an army adopts his plan 
of operations? Here, then, in introducing the subject to his readers, 
Dr. Bellamy, if language can do it, vindicates the government of 
God in view of existing evil, on the theory, that ‘ the evil (in re- 
spect to divine prevention) is incidental to the best plan.’ His 
illustration is totally inapposite, if he did not design it to show, that 
the existing system, in distinction from the evil which is its conse- 
quence, is preferable to any other, which could have been adopted. 

2. Dr. Bellamy uniformly exhibits sin as taking place by God’s 
“ permission. ” Now we ask, why is he always so careful to speak 
of it as ‘ permitted % ?? Does the Almighty merely ‘ permit,’ or only 
‘not hinder’ the existence of that, which is really demanded by the 
supreme good of the universe? If the nature of sin is such as to 
render it essential to an object of such infinite magnitude; or if, as 
some mi aintain, it is an integral part of the best sy stem, and on the 
whole advantageous rather than hurtful,—a rthan an evil, 
why talk of its being only pe rmitted ‘ ? Is God honored, by being 
repre ‘sented as merely permitting or not hindering the best means 
of the best end? Surely, if sin 2s this means, instead of supposing 
simply that God would not Aénder it, we ought to believe that he 
made obvious and special arrangements for its introduction into the 
universe, and that he is in the strict and proper sense the author of 
sin. ‘The nature of the case requires this supposition. ‘The honor 
of God and the good of the universe require it. But this is totally 
incompatible with the notion of mere permission. 

The phraseology, permitting an evil or not hindering it, has by 
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usage, a precise and definite import. It always implies a choice of 
evils: and supposes that the prevention of the permitted evil would 
involve a greater evil, than would follow from its permission. 
This is the precise ¢ and only fact, described by such language, in 
analogous cases. Hence to talk of permitting an evil, or not 
hindering an evil, as a vindication of God’s character, when that 
evil is admitted to be ‘ the necessary means of the greatest good,’ i.e. 
a good in that place and notan evil, would be not only a strange expedi- 
ent for the purpose of vindication, but a totally unauthorized use of 
language. For example, it will be acknowledged, that when sin has 
been committed, punishment, though a natural evil is the necessary 
means of sustaining the authority of law, and thus of securing the 
greatest good. But who would speak of God’s barely permitting 
punishment? ‘The only proper mode of speaking in such a case 
is, to say he is the cause or author of the evil. Hence the 
adoption of this language by some writers, and its perfect propriety, 
in respect to sin, if their theory is true. This shows, that no one 

can, with the least propriety, speak of permitting an evil, while he 
views the evil as ‘ the necessary means of the greatest good.’ The 
phrase is exclusively applied to cases in which the evil is wholly an 
evil; and in which the sole reason for not preventing it, is, that its 
prevention would involve something worse, than its permission. 
‘The inference we think is unavoidable, that at times certainly, and 
with good reason, Dr.B. regarded sin, not as ‘the necessary means 
of the greatest good,’ but asa baleful evil, iczdent to the best 
system. 

5. We refer to his statement of the question. He says, “ The 
grand point of difference is precisely this; I believe that the infi- 
nitely holy and wise God, in every part of his conduct, relative to 
the intellectual system, does that which is really wisest and best 
for him to do; most for his glory and the good of the system, in 
the whole; and therefore, that God’s present plan is, of all possi- 
ble plans, the best; most for his glory and the good of the sys- 
tem.” Vol. If. p. 127. Now the reader will observe, that this is 
‘the grand point in controversy exactly stated.” And what is it? 
Why, it respects simply the perfection of God’s plan, and this plan, 
according to Dr. B. does not include sin as an integral part of it, 
but consists only of what God does. Proceeding in the discussion, 
we find his opponent affirming, that “ supreme wisdom cannot err. 
So far as God has been concerned in the transactions of the system, 
they must be good, right, best. But sin is no part of God’s scheme, 
but a device of the devil.” ‘To this, Dr. B. replies, “ Very well, sir. 
And do | understand you now? Do you really mean, that God in 
permitting the devil and other wicked beings to do as they do; 
that God in this has done what was indeed good, right, best? F or 
if God’s conduct is but approved, (you may condemn the devil as 
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much as you please,) my point is gained.” p. 133. Now here 
Dr. Bellamy most explicitly concedes, that sin is no part of God’s 
scheme or plan; and affirms that if God’s conduct in permitting 
sin be approved of, even without regarding sin as any part of God’s 
scheme or plan, his point is gained. 

He teaches, that the existence of moral evil is not a neces- 
sary means to the highest glory of God. ‘This he does by stating, 
that the highest glory of God might exist, without the introduction 


of sin into a moral system. ‘* Howmucusoever to the honor of 


God, and to the good of the system, and how desirable soever in 
these ¢wo respects it might appear in the sight of God, that the in- 
telligent system should unanimously adhere and cleave forever to 
the Lord, yet in the nature of things there could be no certain se- 
curity for this, unless,” etc. p. 58. What is this, but a full admis- 
sion, that unanimous and eternal obedience would have been in 
the highest degree for God’s glory? So in a sermon on Ps. ii. 4, 
he says, ** Let God be esteemed, reverenced, honored and obey- 
ed, let love and good-will prevail and be established among his 
subjects, let every thing of a contrary savor be eternally banished 
his dominions, and God will be well pleased.” Vol. Ill. p. 503. 
In the same sermon, he says of sin, that ‘ nothing is so cross to 
him, nothing can disoblige him so much, or displease him, or grieve 
his heart like this.” Ibid. Again, he represents it as being not 
only against the “ nature and law of God,” but against “ his Being, 
honor, and even blessedness.” passim. Without staying to com- 
ment on these weighty declarations, and thus tu place them seve- 
rally in the strongest point of light, we only ask, how, if they are true, 
can sin be essential as a means, to the highest glory of God? If it be 
against the honor and blessedness of God, how can it be indispen- 
sible as a means, to the greatest advancement of his happiness ? 

5. The tendency of sin, according to Dr. Bellamy, is on/y evil. 
‘It naturally tends to evil, and only to evil, to dishonor God and 
ruin the system.” p.126. “In aun its natural tendencies it is in- 
finitely evil, infinitely contrary to the honor of God, and good of 
the system.” Vol. If. p.145. But how cana thing be, in any case, 
a necessary means of God’s glory, if it tends, in every case, to de- 
throne him, and to cast him into the deepest contempt? It may 
be over-ruled as an instrument of good, but how can it be the 
means of an end, towards which it has no tendency? Nothing 
can be plainer, than that in using such language as Dr. Bellamy 
has used on this subject, he failed through inadvertence, to per- 
ceive that a thing which in its very nature tends only to evil, 
cannot, according to the nature of things, be the necessary means of 
of the greatest good. For if it is really the necessary means of 
the greatest good, then it is of such a nature and tendency as are fit- 
ted to produce this result. Surely then, Dr. B. in asserting so 
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strongly as he has, the tendency of sin to evil and to evil only, con- 
tradicts the theory on which he elsewhere reasons, that sin has the 
strongest tendency, viz. that of a necessary means to the greatest 
good, 

6. In answering some principal objections, Dr. Bellamy resorts 
to this theory. ‘To the objection, that God does evil that good 
may come, he answers, ‘‘ In some cases, even we ourselves have 
a right, in a sense, to permit sin, and may act wisely in doing so, 
as common sense teaches all mankind. Thus, a wise and good 
master, who has a very lazy, unfaithful, deceitful servant, whom 
he often catches at play when he ought to be at his work, and 
whose manner is to lie himself clear, if he possibly can, may, upon 
a time, if he pleases, unseen by his servant, stand an hour, and let 
him take his course, with a view more thoroughly to convict him, 
and reform him.” p. 98. Now the question is, why does not the 
master interpose his presence, and prevent the act of disobedience? 
The reason, says Dr. B., is, that were he to do this, the reforma- 
tion of the servant would not be accomplished. If the act of dis- 
obedience itself could be prevented, and the reformation of the 
servant be accomplished, by the supposed interposition, then be- 
nevolence would require the interposition. ‘The only possible 
vindication of the master, in not preventing the act of disobedience, 
is, that the requisite interposition on his part, i. e. the requisite 
change in his plan of government, would in its results, be a great- 
er evil, than to permit the servant ‘to take his course.’ Dr. Bel- 
lamy’s answer, then to this objection, rests not on the theory that 
‘sin, as a necessary means, is a part of that plan,”’ but on the the- 
ory, that ‘ to prevent sin by changing the system, would be a great- 
er evil, than to permit sin.’ 

He applies the same example to answer the objection, that “ if 
God wills sin, then sin is agreeable to his will.” ‘* Well,’ says 
the idle, deceitful servant, who was catched at his play, and suffer- 
ed to take his own course for an whole hour ; ‘ well, master, now 
I see you love I should be lazy, and play ; for otherwise you would 
have hindered me.’ ” p. 99. That this language of the servant 
is, as Dr. Bellamy says, “‘ contrary to common sense,”’ is readily 
admitted. But the question is, why is it contrary to common sense? 
If the servant could truly say to the master, you preferred my dis- 
obedience to my obedience as the best means of good, and this was 
the reason why you did not prevent it; could the master then say, 
that the disobedience, in that instance, was not agreeable to his will ? 
Could he vindicate himself against the full force of the servant’s 
reply? ‘To what principle then, must we resort, for his vindica- 
tion? 'To the same as above, that to prevent the act of disobedience 
by the requisite interposition, would prove a greater evil, than to per- 
mit it. If this be not the reason, then he had no vindication in not 
Vor. Il. 68 
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preventing the act in question. On this principle, and on this 
alone, would the common sense and reason of men vindicate the 
master in the case supposed. On this principle, therefore, by thus 
appealing to the common sense of mankind, Dr. Bellamy rests his 
vindication of God in permitting sin. 

To the objection, “‘ why are not all saved ;” or as it might be 
better stated, ‘ why does not God bring all to repentance and to 
life,’ Dr. Bellamy founds his answer on this principle, viz. ‘ that 
God has a right to set bounds to his endeavors and patience ; or it 
becomes him so to do.”” This is only saying in other words, that 
infinite wisdom and goodness, forbid that God should do more than 
he actually does for the purpose; or that he should change the 
existing system of influence, because this would be ‘ for the worse 
instead of for the better.’ : 

We have dwelt on this part of the subject, to show, that the ob- 
jections to the perfection of God’s government are unanswerable 
on the theory that ‘sin isthe necessary means of the greatest good ;’ 
and that accordingly Dr. B. was obliged to answer them, if at all, 
on the theory, that ‘sin (in respect to divine prevention,) is-inci- 
dental to the best possible system.’ ‘The fact, at least, that he did 
resort to this theory, as the basis of his answers to these objections, 
is undeniable. 

7%. All that Dr. Bellamy says respecting holy beings as moral 
agents, highly endowed and most advantageously situated to perse- 
vere in holiness, is full in proof of the point before us. After ex- 
patiating largely upon the intellectual and moral qualities, as well as 
external advantages, of man in his primeval state, he says, ‘* God 
did well by his creature man,” and asks, “what more could God 
have done, as his moral governor, to have prevented his apostasy 
and ruin.” p. 55. He further remarks, ‘ God took it for granted 
that he had now done enough, and said enough,” ete. p. 56. 
Now, what is all this, but saying, that sin, so far from being in- 
troduced as a necessary means, was a consequence to which 
the moral system was intrinscally liable, and that God as moral go- 
vernor, could not prevent it? ‘‘ God knew that it belonged to the 
nature of all finite beings to be mutable and peccable; and that 
the best might degenerate so far as to become the worst: no being 
in the system being by nature, immutable, but God alone.” p. 57. 
How could Dr. B. have said any thing from which it must more 
inevitably follow, that sin (as to God’s prevention of it) is merely 
incidental to the best possible plan ? 

8. Dr. Bellamy states that the eternal well-being of the whole 
and all the parts of the system, did not require the existence of 
moral evil. In other words, sin is not the necessary means of the 
greatest good. “It would, no doubt, be better for their own 
interest, if the rebels in any earthly kingdom would all come 
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in and submit ; and they would in such a conduct show more 
respect to their lawful sovereign.” p. 100. Now this is al- 
together beside the purpose, if it does not import, that the moral 
empire of God would be improved, if sinners would all submit, 
and thus ‘show more respect” to the great sovereign himself. 
‘*Pharaoh had shown more respect to God, and it had been 
more for his interest, had he repented of his oppressions, 
and without delay yielded obedience to the divine command, and 
let Israel go. But no man has reason to think it had been better 
if God had said or done more to make him obedient.” p. 101. 
But if God would have been more honored, and the interest of 
Pharaoh more promoted by his repentance and obedience, then 
the same happy consequences must follow, if every sinner were to 
do his duty; so,that nothing is wanting to secure the highest glory 
of God"and*welfare of the whole intellectual system, but the entire 
exclusion of disebedience from God’s dominions. 

Again: It is manifest from the manner in which Dr. Bella 
generally speaks of the results of the system, that he did not re- 
gard sin as the necessary means of the greatest good: but mere- 
ly as over-ruled, like friction, in the case already supposed, for 
the production of much good. He asserts nothing so often, as 
that the existing plan is the best; but he ordinarily speaks of 
its ultimate consequences in very guarded terms. He says that 
“‘we have the greatest reason to believe it will issue well; p. 
113,—that we have “a sure prospect of a happy issue ;” p. 11, 
—that “it is suited to exalt the Deity,” p. 115 ;—and that 
‘‘ nerhaps the system will be more happy, than if sin had never 
been permitted.” Vol. III. p. 511. In the last of these clauses, 
we see a leaning towards the stronger assertions which he has 
occasionaly advanced. But the preceding ones, together with a 
great number of others, which might be produced, go to show 
only that the present may be better than any other possible 
system, notwithstanding the attendant evil of sin, which is 
thus beneficially overruled. To this we yield our unqualified 
assent. But it differs toto calo from the revolting dogma that 
sin is necessary in the universe, as the means of more good 
than could result from holiness in its place. 

We take leave of this treatise with mingled feelings of pleasure 
and regret ;—pleasure to find Dr. Bellamy meeting the enemies 
of divine sovereignty on that vantage ground, which we think 
ought never to be relinquished; regret that in any instance, he 
should yield it to his opponents, and be thns driven to adopt a 
theory, which made him inconsistent with himself. But the cir- 
cumstances under which he wrote, fully explain the fact. The 
men who spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost, are in our 
view the only exceptions in regard to inadvertences ofthis kind. The 
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imputation is no disparagement to Dr. Bellamy’s mental power. 
when compared with that of others of the first order of intellect ; 
and in view of the circumstances of the case, it amounts to nothing 
more than a denial of an infallibility, which none can claim. If an 
exemption from even more palpable inconsistencies, is essential 
to intellectual greatness, then must all our admiration of the gigantic 
strength of Bacon, Locke, Berkeley and others, be changed into 
lamentation over the weakness of the human intellect. The most 
that can be said of the greatest men, is, that while aiming to es- 
tablish some great and leading truth, they have been successful and 
triumphant ; and though not without falling into’ occasional incon- 
gruities through inadvertence, they deserve the praise which our 
admiration confers on the highest intellectual attainments, 


—— Qt Fagen 


Here we had closed our remarks on Dr. Bellamy, and were 
in the act of committing them to the press, when we received a 
copy of Dr. Woods’ Letters to Dr. ‘Taylor, on the same subject. 
As the author of these letters has thought proper to direct his at- 
tack against the Christian Spectator as well as Dr. Taylor, we shall 
of course be expected to say something on this subject. We 
choose to do it now, for we have no desire to carry forward the 
discussion into another number of our work. 

We remark, then, in the first place, that Dr. Woods’ statement of 
the question at rssue, is palpably incorrect. 'To show this, we shall 
advert to an illustration given in our review of Dr. Bellamy ; we mean 
that of a machine in which friction is used for valuable purposes. Dr. 
W. correspondsto the man who affirms, that friction was, in this case, 
admitted into the machine, simply as a “ necessary means” for the 
attainment of the end in view. Dr. Taylor replies, by asking, 
Are you sure that this is so? are you certain that this friction, 
though over-ruled for good, was not a necessary condition or tacé- 
dent to the existence of the machine? Such conditions or limita- 
tions do exist in every finite system of mechanism. Before, then, 
you affirm, that the admission of friction here was purely voluntary, 
you must prove that it did not arise from the necessity of the case 
itself. And is not Dr. Woods bound to do this? Can he turn 
round to an inquirer under these circumstances, and demand of 
him to prove the contrary? Suppose, too, the maker of 
the machine to be present, and to declare that friction was 
an abominable thing which his soul hated. Would not the case 
be still stronger? Would there not be an increased presumption, 
that Dr. Woods’ position was erroneous? Would not additional 
obligations be laid upon him to prove the preliminary fact—to de- 
monstrate, that the entrance of friction into the machine was not a 
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necessary condition or incident to its very existence? And, now, 
suppose he should still insist on throwing off the burden of proof 
from himself upon his opponent. Suppose for the sake of doing it, 
he should seriously contend that to ask the question, May not this be 
so, is the same as to affirm in direet terms, Jt is so: and that the 
hypothetieal proposition, “ friction may be a necessary condition or 
incident to the existence of the machine,” is an affirmatiwe propo- 
sition, that this is the fact. What would be thought of such a mode 
of meeting an opponent? 

Now this is exactly what Dr. Woods has done, both in 
his statement of the point at issue, and in the whole course 
of his subsequent reasoning. He has changed Dr. 'Taylor’s ques- 
tion into an assertion—his hypothetical statement into a_ positive 
affirmation. And on what pretence has he done this? Without a 
particle of evidence, that Dr. Taylor meant any thing different from 
what he said. He has indeed shown, that his opponent declines 
to receive the theory that ‘ sin is the necessary means of the great- 
est good,’ until it be first proved that sin (as to God’s prevention) 
was not, like friction in the machine, a necessary incident to the exis- 
tence of our system. But has he shown, that Dr. Taylor any 
where maintains, or ever meant to intimate, that men can know 
enough on this subject to justify the positive affirmation, that sin 7s 
such a condition or incident? No: But he supposes this to be 
his meaning! And why? Because ‘it is unreasonable to suppose 
that a man of his intellectual character, had no opinion on a sub- 
ject which he had studied so much!” p. 23. But why may not 
Dr. 'Taylor’s opinion be, that no man is authorized either to affirm 
or to deny that sin (as to its prevention by God) is a necessary in- 
cident to a moral system? and, of course, that all inquiry on the 
subject must stop here? Why may he not, on the ground of this belief, 
reject Dr. Woods’ favorite theory, without adopting any other as 
capable of proof 2 Dr. Woods knows, that the Christian Spectator, 
which he identifies with Dr. Taylor in this matter, did expressly 
take this ground, He knows, too, that Dr. Taylor, thus addresses 
the objecting sinner, in the very sentence to which his note is ap- 
pended, “I say then that as tgnorance is incompetent to make an 
objection, and as.no one knows that this supposition is not a matter 
of fact, no one has a right to assert the contrary.” Here the af- 
firmation stops. Nota hint is given, that a supposition of this kind 
is to be received as an article of faith, or is capable of direct proof. 
It was sufficient for his purpose, that until the objector could dis- 
prove it, his lips must be forever sealed, as to replying against 
God. His statements in the note are equally guarded. He 
says that the theory, so generally relied on, to account for the 
existence of evil, rests on a gratuitous assumption. But he does 
not say or intimate, that the contrary of that assumption can be 
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established by proof, or should be made an article of belief. Not 
one of Dr. Woods’ apologies, (pp. 23, 24) for charging this state- 
ment upon him, touches this point in the least. They go only to 
to show that Dr. 'T’. declines to receive the other theory. 

Dr. Woods, then, without the shadow of a reason, has changed the 
fundamental position of Dr. Taylor, on which the whole discussion 
turns, into another and a different one, which he has never maintained. 
‘The advantage thus gained, is indeed obvious. It relieves him from 
the burden of proof. It furnishes an occasion for reiterated and im- 
posing charges against his opponent, of bringing forward rash as- 
sertions without evidence. It gives an air of plausibility to the long 
and solemn admonitions contained in these Letters, against metaphy- 
sical refinements; and it may thus serve to mislead unthinking 
minds, by an array of argument and influence, which is totally ir- 
relevant to the point at issue. Put back the question, then, to its 
true statement, as made by Dr. Taylor: “It may be, that evil has 
entered our system, for a reason which sets aside all your theories, 
and puts a stop in limine to every subsequent speculation on the 
subject.” Where now are Dr. Woods’ reasonings? Who now is 
liable to the charge of rashness and metaphysical subtilty? The 
man who insists on carrying forward his theories beyond this 
starting point, or the man who stops here ? 

But obvious as are the advantages resulting to Dr. Woods from 
these erroneous statements, we are far from thinking or intending 
to intimate, that he is capable of being led by any such motives, 
into known and deliberate misrepresentation. That he should ever 
have made them, therefore, as having any thing to do with the 
opinions of his opponent—especially after the opportunities which 
he has enjoyed, of being set right on this subject—must ever 
be, to those who understand the case, a cause of “ special won- 
der.” We are confident, however, that Dr. Woods will be the 
first to regret his error; for besides the waste of time in preparing 
for an atiack, which goes so entirely aside of the point at issue, he 
cannot but lament that he should be led on, under such a delusion, 
to become the accuser of one, whom he uniformly addresses as his 
affectionate friend and beloved brother. 

We remark in the second place, that, as far as we can see, Dr. 
Woods has, in the fullest terms, conceded the great principle main- 
tained by Dr. Taylor, viz. that no man can show the theory, “ that 
sin is the necessary means of the greatest good,” to be true. He 
has done this by affirming, that all we are warranted to assert as to 
the existence of moral evil—all that the nature of the case admits 
of our saying, is this, that God for wise and good reasons decided to 
permit the existence of sin: That God has not made known to us 
the reasons of this decision, nor made us capable of discovering 
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them, and that these reasons are known only to the infinite mind. 
Thus he says, 


The orthodox generally regard the existence of sin under the divine go- 
vernment, as a profound mystery. They resolve it into the unsearchable 
wisdom of God, and pretend not to be able to obviate the difficulties which 
attend the subject, in any other way than by saying, that the incompre- 
hensible God, for reasons which lie beyond human intelligence, taking a 
a perfect view of his own attributes, and of the whole system of created 
beings, saw it to be best not to prevent the existence of moral evil.* that 
when he converts some sinners and leaves others in impenitence, he acts 
according to his own sovereign will—implying that the reasons for this 
conduct which he has in his own mind, and which are perfectly satisfacto- 
ry to his infinite wisdom, he has not made known to us, nor made us, in our 
present state, copable of discerning. pp. 37, 38. 





God did not prevent all sin, nor the present degree of it, because it seem- 
ed good in his sight not to prevent it. This answer is all that is necessary 
and all that the case admits. p. 54. 


I hold that God, being infinitely powerful and good, would convert more 
sinners than he does, yea all sinners, if he saw it to be on the whole for the 
best, or if it seemed good in his sight. But the reasons of his conduct in 
this case, as in many others, are known only to his own infinite mind. p. 59. 


Now if these things are so—if the reasons for God’s permission 
of sin are known only to his own infinite mind, if we are incapable 
of discovering the reasons,—if the case does not admit of assign- 
ing a reason, then to assign the reason in question, viz. “ that sin is 
the necessary means of the greatest good,” is wholly unwarranted. 
Has not Dr. Woods, then, most abundantly conceded all that Dr. 
Taylor asserts on this point? ‘The whole includes the parts; and 
if no reason can be properly assigned in the case, then, this parti- 
cular reason, Dr. Woods himself being judge, cannot be assigned. 
Wha concession could be more ample or complete? If God 
‘¢ only” knows the reasons for the entrance of sin into the universe, 
then Dr. Woods, does not know them; and, as Dr. Taylor says, 
‘ ignorance is incompetent to make an objection.” 

But ample as these general concessions are, Dr. Woods has 
been more specific. He has actually adopted the very statements 
of those, whom he has come forward to arraign before the public. 
Dr. Taylor asks in substance, ‘may not God have chosen his pre- 
sent * method of administration,”’ not because (as any part of the 
reason,) it embraced moral evil, “ but though or notwithstanding it 
would not entirely exclude ioe) evil.” Now this is the identi- 
cal statement made by Dr. Woods in the following passage. May 





* This expression, Dr. Woods constantly confounds with another, viz. that 
moral evil is on the whole for the best. But it may be, that although holiness 
in its stead would have been better, God could not have prevented all sin, and 
yet had a moral system, 
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not this have been the case, says Dr. Taylor. Might not this be 
the case, says Dr. Woods ; this is the sole difference. 


Might not many methods of administration in such a system as this ori- 
ginally was, be equally possible to God, and equally possible in themselves ? 
And so, humanly speaking, might not God have achoice amoung a great 
variety of ways in which he was able to manage such asystem, all of which 
ways might be in different degrees good; and might not God see that the 
particular mode of proceeding which he actually adopted, was better than 
any other ;—that it was suited to make a more glorious display of his at- 
tributes; and ¢hough it would not entirely exclude evil, would ultimately 
raise his kingdom to a higher degree of holiness and happiness than any 
other? In this view might not God actually prefer it and fix upon it? And 
would not this be a choice worthy of God? p. 77. 


Comment can hardly be necessary in so plain a case. Here is 
a man, who on first looking at a machine, affirms that the plan 
of it was adopted because of the friction which it involves. Afier 
more examination, he admits it to be possible, that the artist chose 
this plan, as on the whole best, though or notwithstanding “ it would 
not entirely exclude” friction. He has now abandoned his former 
position. If he says the plan may have been adopted in spite of 
friction, he can no longer affirm, that it was adopted oa aceount of 
friction. So in the case before us. If Dr. Woods admits, as a 
possible truth, that God chose his present “ method of administra- 
tion,” notwithstanding the sin which it embraces, then he must 
cease to affirm as an actual truth, that He chose it in any degree, for 
the sake of that sin. He has therefore abandoned the position, 
that ‘sin is the necessary means of the greatest good.” On his 
present supposition, it is a baleful incident to the system. 

But this incident was necessary, in our system, or it would not 
have existed. Yet we know it was not necessary as far as man’s 
committing it is concerned, for as a free agent, he certainly had 
power to abstain from sin. It was then, on this supposition, “ ne- 
cessarily incidental” to the system, so far as relates to God’s pre- 
vention of it. He could not have the system without the sin. And 
as this system was the best, He chose it, “‘ though it would not 
entirely exclude moral evil.” We have then, the exact position 
of “ Dr. Taylor and his associates,” as stated formerly in the Christ- 
ian Spectator. It may be, that “sin as to God’s preventing—not 
our committing it—is a necessary incident to a moral system.’’* 





* On the ground of this distinction between the power of man to avoid sin- 
ning, and of God to exclude sin from the system, Dr. Woods has founded one 
of the most extraordinary charges, which we ever met with in a serious dis- 
cussion. It is no less than this: “ To creatures, then, you attribute a power 
which you deny tothe Creator.” p. 54. Now in the first place, Dr. Taylor's 
position was merely hypothetical, not affirmative ; and we have seen that Dr. 
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Such are Dr. Woods’ concessions; and such are the hypothetical 
statements which he has made, in perfect conformity with those of 
Dr. ‘Taylor and ourselves. And now we feel constrained to ask— 
not, we hope, in a spirit of unkindness, but to place the subject in 
its true light—what would Dr. Woods think of the treatment which 
he received from one, who should publish to the world, that these 
questions of his were all assertions, because interrogation is a com- 
mon figure of rhetoric, used “ to give greater force to arguments !” 
How would he feel to have these hypothetical statements denoun- 
ced from the chair of authority and instruction, as positive, unqual- 
ified aflirmations ; on the ground, that a man of his character must 
have some opinion on the subject! What would he say to the man, 
who, on such grounds, should charge him with making assertions 
without proof; who should accuse him of claiming with presump- 
tive boldness to be ** wise above what is written;’”? who should hold 
him forth to the public as suspected or condemned by the ablest 
imen of our country as given to rash and dangerous speculations ; 
and who should conclude by telling him to be cautious, how he 
complained of any treatinent he might receive from those who 
should choose to attack him ! 

We remark, in the third place, that Dr. Woods’ scheme is en- 
cumbered with great and palpable inconsistencies. He maintains 
‘that the existence of sin is on the whole for the best,” p. 38; or 
that sin is the necessary means of the greatest good, and that 
as such, God chooses it should exist.” p. 28. But he also main- 
tains, “* that God looks upon sin in its nature, as a wrong and hate- 
ful thing’”—* really disapproves and hates it;” that ‘ God’s law 
respects sin as it is in ttself or in its own nature and tendency.” 
pp- 80,81. Now by these statements we suppose Dr. W. to mean, 
what is often expressed thus; ‘ God prefers holiness to sin in ttself 
considered, and at the same time prefers sin to holiness, all things 
considered.’ ‘The meaning of this language is, that in view of 
some of the reasons for preference, God prefers holiness to sin, 
and that at the same time, in view of other reasons for preference, 
he prefers sin to holiness. Now we maintain, that this is a palpa- 
ble contradiction : and as this is one of the main points in the pre- 
sent inquiry, we request the reader’s particular attention to it. 





Woods has laid down the very same. But suppose Dr. Taylor had affirmed 
this. What power has he attributed to creatures, which he has denied to the 
Creator. To each creature he has attributed the power of restraining himself 
from sinning, i.e. of abstaining from sin. And has he denied to God the pow- 
er of abstaining from sin? And suppose he had affirmed that God could not 
exclude sin from the system, has he affirmed that any creature could have ex- 
cluded sin from the system? We cannot divine how Dr. Woods was led into 
this strange accusation, unless it was by conceiving of a// creatures as united 
into one moral person, who possessed the power of excluding every sin from 
the system. 


Vou. Il. 69 
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In deciding this point, we must reason from our knowledge of 
ourselves ; since, as President Edwards justly remarks, ‘* We ne- 
ver could have any notion what understanding or volition, love, or 
hatred are, either in created spirits, or in God, if we had never 
experienced what understanding and volition, love and hatred are, 
in our own minds.”* We say then, on the ground of human con- 
sciousness, and in view of the known nature of volition, love and hat- 
red, that itis an absolute impossibility, for any being who has before 
him all the reasons for a choice between two opposing objects, to 
CHOOSE BoTH at the same indivisible moment. No being can have 
more than one actually existing choice or preference in respect to 
two such objects. Let no one turn away from this statement, as 
metaphysical or unintelligible. ‘There is no more of metaphysics 
in saying that a being cannot do this, than in saying that he can. 
And as to its being unintelligible, it amounts only to this, that no 
being can choose, and yet not choose, the same object at the same 
time. ‘The will always decides, as Edwards says, according to 
what in the present view of the mind, taken in the WHOLE of st, is 
most agreeable.”’ ** The choice of the mind NEVER departs from 
that which at the time—appears most agreeable and pleasing, aLL 
things considered.’ * 'The soul always wills or chooses that which 
in the present view of the mind, considered in the wHove of that 
view, and aut that belongs to it appears most agreeable.”+ Let 
any one test the truth of these remarks in his own consciousness. 
Let him be offered, in a burning fever, a pleasant fruit, and a dis- 
gusting medicine. Let him be told, that the one, if received into his 
system, will occasion immediate death, and that the other is ‘* the 
necessary means” of restoring him to health. He chooses the 
medicine. Can he at the same identical moment, also choose the 
fruit? No: but he would choose it under other circumstances, 
True: and here is the source of the error. ‘That choice which 
he would make under other circumstances, is supposed to co-evist 
with the choice which he now makes. ut this is impossible in 
the nature of things. His present choice, as Edwards justly re- 
marks, must be made under his present circumstances. He may 
recollect past acts of choice, under other circumstances, or imagine 
future ones when his present condition shall be changed ; but these 
are never to be confounded with what he chooses now. There 
may be also an involuntary state of mind, a natural appetite or de- 
sire for the fruit, and a corresponding disgust for the medicine ; 
but these are totally different from an act of choice or preference. 
That choice too, is decided by the existing state of things. The 
medicine is now seen to be a good, if introduced into the system. 
Here,—at this precise point,—if no where else, it is good in Its ten- 
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dency, for it is the direct means of restoring him to health. Here, 
if no where else, it is good in its nature, for it is the nature of a thing 
which decides its tendency, Here, therefore, even if it were pos- 
sible, he has no motive for a double choice. 

Reasoning then from the nature of volition, we are authorized to 
say, that so it is with God likewise. He is of one mind. With 
him there is neither recollection, nor anticipation. His holy pre- 
ference as to every moral act of his creatures, is formed in the light 
of omniscience. If, in any case he prefers sin to holiness, all things 
considered, then this is his only preference as to that act of sin. 
He cannot prefer, that the sin should exist rather than holiness, 
and at the same time prefer that holiness should exist rather than 
the sin. If so, which would he cause to exist? 

In what cases then, it may be asked, can God be said to purpose 
or decree that sin shall exist. Never, we answer, when sin and 
holiness are directly compared together as objects of choice. But 
God may purpose to let sin exist, rather than give up a particular 
system, to which sin is a baleful incident. In this case, the 
volition or choice is not between sin and holiness, but between the 
existence of sin and the non-existence of the best possible system. 
Thus his purpose as to the system, would involve the purpose to per- 
mit sin: but to speak of barely permitting that which is chosen as a 
‘necessary means’ of the greatest good, is a contradiction in terms. 

Dr. Woods then maintains, that God prefers sin to holiness, all 
things considered—and that he also prefers holiness to sin in it- 
self considered. ‘This, we say, involves a contradiction, and is 
an utter impossibility, according to the known nature of things. 
For ‘the choice of the mind never departs from that which at 
the time, appears most agreeable, all things considered.” 

It is to no purpose, to plead the authority of theologians or me- 
taphysicians, against this decision of President Edwards.* Besides 
it is too late in the day, to ask men to believe contradictions on the 
ground of authority, in defiance of the testimony of their own con- 
sciousness. ‘T'his is the true mode of testing the question. We 
hold Dr. Woods to this. 

Another inconsistency in the scheme of Dr. Woods, relates to 
the facts in reference to which God’s purposes respecting sin are 
supposed to be formed. ‘ Sin,” says Dr. Woods, “ in its own 
nature, is evil.” And yetin the next sentence he says, “ Its being 





* Edwards, we know, has elsewhere yielded to the notion of a double will, 
He obviously did it under the pressure of supposed difficulties ; exactly as he 
made out a scheme on the subject of imputation, which, we believe, is now re- 
jected by all parties. But when his mind was turned distinctly to the subject 
of moral agency, he made the above statements, which forever sect aside the 
notion of a double will, 
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prohibited by law, and punished according to law, is all that gives 
it a salutary influence.” Now, we understand Dr. Woods to con- 
cede that sin, as prohibited and punished, still remains the same 
thing in its own nature. Here then we have a thing, which in its own 
nature, is wholly evil, and which also possesses a salutary influence 
of the highest kind. ‘This, certainly, would be a new thing under 
the sun. 

Dr. Woods proceeds, ‘* Now God’s law respects sin, as it is in 
itself, or in its own nature and tendency. He forbids it because 
it is a wrong and hurtful thing in a moral agent. As sin is in truth 
totally wrong, hateful and pernicious, God,” etc. p. 80. Now we 
have shown, in our remarks on Dr. Bellamy, that to say a thing 


is totally evil, and yet that it is a direct and necessary means of 


good, is a palpable cqntradiction. And we ask again, is it not one 
of the grossest of inconsistencies to say, that the best means of the 
best end,—that by which alone the highest good of the universe can 
be secured, is totally pernicious? that the very best thing in the 
universe as the means of good, is the worst thing in the universe ? 

It is to no purpose to say, that the phraseology in question has 
been adopted by respectable writers on this subject. ‘The repeti- 
tion of a contradiction or an absurdity, cannot become its vindica- 
tion: and to resort to such usage, is taking for granted the very 
point in debate. Such language is directly contradicted by all 
usage on every other subject of a similar nature. 

But Dr. Woods has put the question at rest in another way. 
He says, “ It is God’s righteous government respecting sin, which 
counteracts its natural tendency, and prevents the pernicious ef- 
fects which it would of itself produce.” p. 80. Again. “ It can- 
not be, that the law should forbid the good, which the divine go- 
vernment will cause to result from the existence of sin. This is 
entirely another matter.” p. 81. Here, in the most explicit lan- 
guage, the good is traced eaclusively to the divine government. 


But if the divine government is the exclusive and sole means of 


the good, how is sin the means, even the necessary means of it? 


What is there in sin or about it, that gives it this most important of 


all possible relations? If nothing, then something else in its stead 
would do as well. If any thing, then the result depends in part 
upon that quality or attribute, and not exclusively on the divine go- 
vernment. Which side of this alternative will Dr. Woods take ? 
But how does the divine government produce the good results? 
Why, ‘ by counteracting’ the entire tendency of sin and preventing 
the pernicious effects of sin; i. e. by counteracting all the tenden- 
cies, and preventing all the effects of thts necessary means of the 
sreatest good, it renders it the necessary means of the greatest 
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good ! We confess that sin must be a very peculiar cause or 
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means of good ; a means of good which produces no good, but is 
totally pernicious,—the necessary means of a good, which has no 
dependence upon it, but which depends exclusively on the divine 
government—of course the necessary means of good, which the 
divine government might produce as well without it as with it—the 
necessary means of good which is produced by another cause or 
agent, counteracting the entire tendency and preventing all the 
pernicious effects of sin—of course the necessary means of good 
which might be etter produced without it than with it! Can there 
be a more direct contradiction ? 

Dr. Woods may be “surprised and grieved,” that we should 
regard that which is the necessary means of the greatest good, as 
‘excellent in its nature and relations.’ We cannot help it. We 
ask if the relation of a thing, which consists in its being the best 
means of the best end, is not an excellent relation? We ask, what 
is—what can be an eacellent relation, if this is not? And once 
more we ask, on what can this relation of the thing depend, if not 
on its nature? Why is sin chosen as the means rather than holiness? 

We remark in the fourth place, that Dr. Woods constantly con- 
founds things which are essentially different. He confounds doc- 
trine with theory. In repeated instances, he represents it to be 
the orthodox theory that God has not prevented sin, because it 
seemed good in his sight not to prevent it, or because he judged 
it best not to do it. Now we should say, that this instead of a the- 
ory is a doctrine—a revealed truth—and one in which Dr. Tay- 
lor and ourselves do most sincerely believe. If this is orthodoxy, 
why is Dr. Taylor charged by insinuations, with departing from it? 
But, as we have intimated in our remarks on Dr. Bellamy, our 
standard orthodox writers, agreeing as they do in this doctrine, seem 
to have adopted exclusively, no one theory to account for the origin 
of evil. Be this however as it may, the theory adopted by Dr. 
Woods, viz. that sin is the necessary means of the greatest good, 
or is for the best, is a very different thing from the doctrine, that 
God judged it best not to prevent sin. ‘The things which are said 
to be ‘for the best,’ are very different things. In one case, sin it- 
self is said to be for the best; in the other, God’s act of permission 
is said to be for the best. It may be for the best, that a parent 
should permit the ordinary misconduct of his children, rather than 
resort to perpetual imprisonment to prevent it. But this is a very 
different thing from saying, that the misconduct itself is for the 
best. Palpable as the difference is between the two cases, Dr. 
Woods almost constantly confounds them. ‘To give one instance 
out of many. After saying that God permitted moral evil, ‘ be- 
cause he saw it best not to prevent it,’ he says, as equivalent phrase- 
ology, ‘* When we say, God saw the existence of moral evil to be 
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on the whole for the best, we say it,” ete. p. 38. Thus in one 
case, the act of God in permitting sin, is the thing which is for the 
best. In the other, the act of man in sinning is the thing which 
is for the best. ‘The former position, Dr. ‘Taylor admits, but not 
the latter. It is obvious, therefore, that Dr. Woods confounds two 
things which are wholly diverse in their nature. And presenting, 
as he commonly does, ‘the former as the point ia controversy, he 
is only arguing for that, which Dr. ‘Taylor as fully admits, and as 
firmly believ es as Dr. Ww oods himself. 

Again, Dr. Woods confounds a thing which is simply over-ruled 
for good, with ‘a necessary means of the greatest good.’ This 
mistake runs through his whole discussion, and has led him into a 
large part of the errors and inconsistencies, which so much abound 
in these letters. ‘Thus he speaks, as we have seen, of sin as ** to- 
tally pernicious,” as ‘ counteracted” by God in all its tendencies, 
etc.; and yet considers it as ‘ the necessary means of the greatest 
good!’ ‘The sin of Joseph’s brethren and that of the crucifiers of 
the Savior—sins which were simply over-ruled for good,—he re- 
gards as the necessary means of the greatest good. Now this is 
not merely a confounding of things ‘which are totally dissimilar, 
but of things which are absolutely opposites of each other. ‘To 
say, that the necessary means of a given result, must still be over- 
ruled and counteracted, in order to produce that result, is a con- 
tradiction in terms. 

In like manner, Dr. Woods confounds that which may be neces- 
sary on God’s part in operating upon his moral kingdom, with that 


which is necessary to the subjects of that kingdom, as a means of 


their attaining the highest possible degree of holiness and conse- 
quent enjoyment. But these things are totally different. Thus, 


the punishment of existing sin, may be necessary on the part of 


God, to his securing his obedient subjects i in a state of perpetual 
allegiance. And yet these subjects may be fully able in them- 
selves to attain and preserve the highest degree of holiness and en- 
joyment, without any influence derived from the existence ei- 
ther of punishment or sin. What may on God’s part, be “a ne- 
cessary means” of his preventing more sin, may not therefore on 
the part of his subjects, be in the least degree, ‘a necessary means 
of the greatest good.’ But Dr. Woods totally confounds these 
two things, and insists upon it that his opponent shall, and does, 
confound them likewise. And on this ground alone, he charges 
Dr. Taylor (p. 10,) with granting that sin, is ‘the necessary means 
of the greatest good,’ because he i inquired, ‘ Can it be proved from 
facts, that God could secure any of his moral creatures in holiness 
without this influence ?”? But suppose God could not secure the ho- 
liness of the elect angels without the influence derived from the 
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punishment of some of their associates. Could not those angels 
—could not even the fallen spirits too,—have continued in allegiance 
to God without this influence? How then was the sin of some, ne- 
cessary in the absolute sense, to the continued allegiance of others? 
And especially, how was the sin of some ‘a necessary means of 
the greatest good,’ when all as free moral agents, might have con- 
tinued holy forever, and when this would have been a stil greater 
good? ‘Thus the obvious difference, between what may be supposed 
necessary that God might secure holiness, and what is necessary that 
free moral agents themselves should do their duty, is wholly over- 
looked by Dr. Woods. And by this very obvious and strange 
inistake, he has given to the discussion in his sixth letter, all its 
plausibility ; and has advanced a charge of contradiction against Dr. 

‘Taylor, atic h resulted solely from his own confounding of things 
entirely different. 

But we have one thing more to add respecting Dr. 'Taylor’s in- 
quiry, “* Can it be proved from facts, that God could secure any 
of his moral creatures in holiness, without this influence, (i. e. of 
the punishment of sin.) Dr. Wood’s supposes Dr. ‘Taylor in this 
question, to affirm that it could not be done. But the contrary is 
obvious from the whole tenor of his remarks. He was simply 
reasoning with his opponents on their own principles ; the argu- 
ment was ex concessis. ‘ You maintain, (what 1 do not,) that God 
¢ prefers sin to holiness in its stead. On your principles, then, I ask 
may not God have chosen to admit the existing sin into the sys- 
tem, as the best means of securing his obedient kingdom in per- 
petual allegiance ? May not this be the good, in view of which he 
chose not to prevent sin? If so then the reason of the choice is a 
different one, from that which you assign. And until you prove 
that this was not the reason, you cannot affirm, that that sin enter- 
ed the system as “the necessary means of the greatest good.” 
Dr. Woods, then, has confounded an argument, ea concessis, with 
a statement of Dr. 'Taylor’s opinion on this subject ; and has tri- 
umphed greatly in the complete overthrow of his opponent, by 
that which has no existence, except in the inaccuracy of his own 
conceptions. 

We shall notice in the fifth place, some of Dr. Woods’ evasions 
of Dr. 'Taylor’s reasoning. We mean nothing invidious in using 
this term. We mean simply to say, that Dr. Woods has the ap- 
pearance of meeting an argument, when he actually turns aside to 
something else. Such, in our view, is the fact on every main 
point in the controversy. We shall briefly examine a few instan- 
ces of this kind, in order to justify our opinion. 

Evasion 1. Dr. ‘Taylor adduced the case of a father and his 
sons, to show that God might regard holiness as preferable to sin 
in its stead, and on this ground forbid sin; and also might decree 
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the existence of sin as incidental to the best system. Now Dr. 
Woods represents Dr. Taylor as adducing this example, to prove 
that God has no more power over the minds of men, than a father 
has over the minds of his children! How candor could thus mis- 
take a mere illustration of one thing, for an argument to prove an- 
other, we cannot easily imagine. 

Evasion 2. He represents Dr. Taylor, as denying that God 
has power to direct and control the human mind as he pleases. 
pp- 33 and 47. Nothing can be more remote from the fact. Dr. 
‘Taylor simply says, that it may be true, that in any moral system, 
beings who, as free agents can sin, in defiance of all preventing in- 
fluences, will in some instances actually sin. Now if there are 
such cases, then the divine Being, never pleased, willed, or pur- 
posed in those cases to prevent the sin; and this Dr. Woods con- 
cedes, on page 29. ‘To suppose then, that some would sin, whose 
sin God did not purpose to prevent, is not inconsistent with God’s 
doing all, that he has purposed to do, i. e. doing as he pleases. 

Evasion 3. Dr. Woods represents Be. ‘Tay lor as holding, that 
“*the very éatats of moral agency is such, that God cannot pre- 
vent its perversion, i. e. cannot prevent the commission of sin. 
Hence Dr. Woods infers, that God cannot prevent sin in any in- 
stance in which moral agency exists. p. 42. What Dr. Taylor 
holds is, that the nature of moral agency is such, that it may be 
true, that God cannot prevent sin in ALL instances, under a moral 
system. Can Dr. Woods show, that it follows from this supposi- 
tion, that God cannot prevent sin in any instance, in which moral 
agency exists? 

Evasion 4. Dr. Woods says, “ If then, as your system is said 
by the Reviewers to imply, God could have prevented each indi- 
vidual sin, or “ each sin individually considered ;” then I should 
suppose he could have prevented all sins. For if each sin was 
prevented, what sin could there be which was not prevented ?”’  p. 
42. Here Dr. W. perverts our language. Power to prevent each 
individual sin, (i. e. every sin) and power to prevent each sin indt- 
vidually considered, are very different things. In the former case, 
all sin is prevented. In the latter, i. e. in preventing each sin tn- 
dividually considered, others might incessantly break out ; and pro- 
duce a vast increase of sin on the whole. ‘This evasion of Dr. 
Woods is the more inexcusable, because our meaning was most 
unambiguously explained by the context. 

Evasion 5. Dr. Woods represents Dr. ‘Taylor as using the 
phrase, the nature of moral agency, to denote its nature viewed 
abstractly from all circumstances. We shall only say, that to sup- 
pose this, is grossly to pervert the ordinary use of language. 

Evasion 6. Dr. Woods with great frequency evades the point 
at issue, by changing the real question. This, as we have seen 
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already, he has done on the broad scale of changing the funda- 
mental statement of Dr. Taylor. He does it likewise in numerous 
instances on minor points. ‘Thus, after admitting that God has de- 
termined to convert sinners more frequently where the best means 
are enjoyed, he says, “ But can we infer trom this, that God was 
not able to proceed in a different way, and convert as many sin- 
ners where there were but few advantages, as where there were 
many? Not at all.” p. 46. Now how obvious is it, that this is 
not the question? ‘The true question is, can Dr. Woods prove the 
contrary. He says, “the question before us is, whether the en- 
tire prevention of sin in moral beings, or the prevention of the pre- 
sent degree of it, is possible to God, in the nature of things.’’ p. 
49. We say, this is not the question. It is, whether Dr. Woods 
can prove that the entire prevention, etc. 

In reply to Dr. 'Taylor’s question, who can prove, that the requi- 
site interposition of God to prevent any past sin, would not result in 
a vast increase of sin in the universe, Dr. Woods says, ‘* Who can 
prove that it would” result in this? ‘* What shadow of reason is 
there to suppose that it wou/d?”? We answer perhaps no one can 
prove that it would ; perhaps there is not the shadow of a reason, to 
suppose that it would. Still the real question remains, what sha- 
dow of a reason is there to suppose, that it would not? This is 
the question for Dr. Woods to answer. Why does he thus 
evade it? 

Speaking of the abundance of the means and motives under the 
gospel, Dr. Woods says, ‘* Now if you say that, although God can 
convert some, (namely, those that he does convert,) he cannot con- 
vert others; I ask, what hinders? What renders it impossible? Is 
it the nature of moral agency? But that is the same in all. Is it 
the want of means and motives? ‘There is no such want here. Is 
it the want of * moral power?” We have seen that in such circum- 
stances, this cannot be. What then is the hindrance?” p. 46. 
Dr. ‘Taylor has not asserted, that there is any hindrance. . He has 
said simply that in some cases there may be, and that no one can 
prove, that there is not. ‘Thus, as we have seen, by misrepresent- 
ing Dr. ‘Taylor’s positions at the outset, Dr. Woods evades the 
real question, at almost every turn of the argument. Now, we 
shall hold Dr. Woods to a correct statement of the question. It 
does not belong to Dr. ‘Taylor to prove what he has not asserted, 
but it does belong to Dr. Woods to prove what he has asserted. 

Evasion 7. Dr. Woods, evades the argument from the nature 
of moral agency, by mere assertion. Dr. Taylor asked, “ who can 
prove a priort, or from the nature of the subject, that a being who 
can sin, will not sin?” Dr. Woods replies, that “ it results with 
absolute certainty from the nature of God, that he will not sin, 


though in your sense of the word he has power to sin.” p. 50. 
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Now we say, that this is a mere assertion, and not proof. Let us 
have the a priors argument, which proves this assertion. Besides, we 
need not say how entirely diverse this case is from that of created 
beings, of whom so many of every order have fallen into sin. 
Dr. Woods says again, speaking of Satan, “‘ may it not certainly 
be proved from his very nature, I mean his moral hature as it 
now is, that he will not love God?’ _ If this canbe proved simply 
and solely from the nature of Satan as a free agent, let it be done. 
But no: Dr. Woods proposes both in the case of God and of Sa- 
tan, to prove the point a posteriori from their moral character, not a 
priori from their free-agency ! And this is meeting an argument ! 
Dr. Woods says, ‘* We are taught both by reason and scripture, 
that God has a perfect, unlimited power over all the springs and 
occasions of action in human beings,—over every thing which has 
the nature of a motive or excitement to action ; and especially over 
the disposition of the heart.” ‘This again is mere assertion. Be- 
sides ; by unlimited power, Dr. W. must mean, power which man 
cannot resist; for if man asa free agent can resist it, then it is 
not, in this respect, unlimited. Here again we ask Dr. Woods, for 
his proof; for his proof too, in view of the acknowledged fact, that 
divine influence on the human mind is often and fatally resisted. 
Dr. Taylor asked, “on the supposition, that God had prevented 
any past sin, who can prove, that the requisite interposition for 
the purpose, would not result in a vast increase of sin in the uni- 
verse?’ Now this is a main question—a question on the face of it, 
fitted to show. how absolutely naked are the assumptions of Dr. 
Woods, and of others. For how do they know—how can they 
prove—what can authorize them to assert, that the least iota of 
change in God’s appointed system of moral influence, would not 
have resulted in a vast increase of sin? We say man is too igno- 
rant, to make assertions to the contrary. Dr. W. in some instan- 
ces, as we have shown, agrees with us in this. And yet he meets this 
main question, by merely asserting the contrary. We know not 
why Dr. W. should charge assertions on Dr. ‘Taylor which he has 
never made, and yet be so reluctant to prove the truth of his own. 
Evasion 8. Dr. Taylor inquired, whether those who maintain, 
that God cou.p Nort secure the greatest good, without sin as the 
means of this happy result, do not limit the power of God? To 
this question, (which ought to have sealed Dr. Woods’ lips in re- 
gard to the objection of limiting the divine power,) he has, so far 
as we can discover, given no answer. Why is he unwilling to meet 
it? Why has he devoted so many pages to the defense, of what 
he calls God’s unlimited power, while his own scheme maintains, 
that God cannot,—yes, God cannot secure the greatest good with- 
out sin? Were the subjects of God to render perfect and endless 
obedience to his perfect law, God could not secure the highest hap- 
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piness of his kingdom! He must have sin to employ, as the neces- 
sary means of this result! He must not prevent sin though he can 
prevent it; he must leave immortal beings to fall under condemna- 
tion to endless woe, that he may have the glory of their rescue! 
What would be said of the glory of an earthly father, who should 
voluntarily suffer a child to fall from his arms into a pit, to show his 
compassion in his deliverance? We do not distort the views of our 
opponents. God, they maintain, permits sin, when he can prevent 
all sin; and when he would prevent it, were it not for showing his 
mercy and justice by means of it. Revolting as the dogma is in its 
real form and aspect, its advocates must defend it, as it is. 

Evasion 9. Dr. Taylor inquired, whether they who maintain, 
that God could have secured universal holiness, but —. not, do 
“ not limit the goodness of God!” “ But,” says Dr. W. in his re- 
ply, ‘ how does it limit the goodness of God, to say, he governs his 
conduct by the highest reasons, and refrains from doing what he 
sees to be on the whole best not to do?” p. 54. We answer that 
to say this merely, does not limit God’s goodness. But Dr. W. 
says more than this. He maintains, that God could have secured 
universal holiness in a moral system. “If then,” said Dr.T. “it be 
conceded that holiness is on the whole preferable to sin in its stead, 
it, must be also conceded, that God is not good enough to accom- 
plish all the good in his power.” For if God can secure universal 
holiness, and if universal holiness would result in the highest hap- 
piness, then why does not God secure universal holiness? ‘This is 
the question for Dr. W. to answer. No alternative remains but 
either to admit that sin, in respect to the divine prevention is inci- 
dental to the best system ; or to adhere to the position, that sin in 
every instance of its occurrence, is on the whole better than holiness 
in its stead. The latter Dr. W. does in fact maintain, even as a doc- 
trine of revelation. Let him then frankly and openly preclaim it to the 
world. Let him tell every sinner, that every sin he has committed 
and every sin, that he shall commit, is a better means of good than 
holiness in its stead. Let him say what Mr. Harvey says, “that 
sin is an evil only, in the limited views and experience of finite be- 
ings,’—that the estimate of God who cannot err, is very diverse 
from their mistaken views of it,—that he is better pleased on the 
whole with sin in every instance of it, than with perfect holiness in 
its stead. Let him also admit and preach openly and without re- 
serve, the legitimate consequences of his doctrines. Let kim 
say, without reserve, that as God is on the whole better plea- 
sed with sin than with holiness, so ought men to be; that the 
will or pleasure of God is clearly made known on this point ; and 
instead of repentance and sorrow and brokenness of heart, let him 
enforce the duty of thanksgiving and gratitude, on a rebel world, 
that they have done exactly, what on the whole ts the best thing 
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they could do, even what God himself regards as indispensable to 
the highest good of the universe. It is to no purpose to attempt to 
evade this, by resorting to the distinction between sin as totally per- 
nicious, and at the same time the necessary means of the greatest 
good. If sin is the necessary means of the greatest good, it is in 
no sense totally pernicious. It isa good thing ; it sustains the best 
and most important relation conceivable. This is the reason, that 
God prefers it, to holiness in its stead, and why should not man.be 
satished and pleased, with what satisfies and pleases God ? 
Evasion 10. We advert to one more of Dr. Woods’ evasions ; 
viz. the manner in which he meets the difficulty, from the sincerity 
of God, in his commands and invitations. Dr. W. attempts to meet 
the difficulty, or rather the absurdity which his scheme involves on 
this point, by charging the same absurdity on Dr. 'Taylor’s scheme. 
What if it were so. Is not Dr. Woods’ scheme to be rejected, 
when it involves palpable absurdity, because some other scheme 
also involves the same absurdity? We do not feel the force of this 
kind of reasoning. But we have shown (p.55 1+) that the supposition al- 
luded to by Dr.W. viz. ‘that the sinof some might be necessary to se- 
cure the holiness of others,’ was no part of Dr. T’s scheme,—that 
he made it merely as an argument ex concessis, which was fatal 
to his opponent, while he himself, places his reliance on a very 
different supposition. In what light then does the scheme of Dr. 
W.’s represent God’s sincerity? It maintains that God in the 
most unqualified forms, both in his law and gospel, expresses his 
preference of holiness to sin, while in other instances, he declares 
with equal explicitness, that on the whole he prefers sin to holiness. 
These, according to Dr. W. are the unambiguous declarations of 
God. And is this sincerity in a lawgiver? Suppose a parent to for- 
bid falsehood and theft in his children in the most unqualified forms 
of expression ;—and with the same breath to assure them, that false- 
hood and theft will be better on the whole, and that he shall be bet- 
ter pleased on the whole, by every instance in which they may 
commit these crimes, than with truth and veracity. .We ask not, 
what the philosophizing theologian, but what a child, would think 
of the sincerity of such a prohibition? Does the precept express the 
real feelings of the parent? Is it true, that he has no pleasure at all, 
in the crimes specified, while he prefers them on the whole to the 
opposite duties? And _ yet on the self-same principles, and in view 
of the same facts, Dr. W. asks us to believe in God’s sincerity. We 
cannot. No man, no child, who yields to the convictions of sober 
reason, can believe it. We appeal to every mind unperverted by 
philosophical speculation, and ask what is the judgment of common 
sense? Is not the bible, written in the language of common men, 
aud to be interpreted as such? And if such language would be 
insincere and hypocritical, on the part of man, and so esteemed 
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the world over, why is it not on the part of God? What other 
rule of interpreting the scriptures can possibly exist? If Law as 
proclaimed by God, is something different from law as proclaimed 
by the purest and most exalted human authority, what can we ever 
know of the divine will ? 

Evasion 11. Dr. Taylor stated in his note that such are 
the nature, relations and tendencies of things, that greater hap- 
piness will result from virtue or holiness, than from vice or sin. 
‘¢ How then, he inquired, “can sin, in the nature of things be the 
necessary means of the greatest good?’ ‘T’o this Dr. Woods re- 
plies, that, “the question appears to have no force. For suppose 
it to be the case, as it certainly is, that more happiness will result 
from holiness to those who are holy, than from sin to those who-are 
sinners; may not the loss of sinners in such a case be the means of 
good to other moral beings who witness it?” p. 87. Is it possible 
that Dr. Woods believed that Dr. Taylor intended, merely'to say, 
that more happiness will result from holiness to those who are holy, 
than from sin to those who are sinners? Will the language of Dr. T. 
admit of such a meaning? Besides, suppose this to be its import. Would 
not perfect holiness secure the perfect happiness of every subject 
of it; and would not a universe of perfectly holy and perfectly hap- 
py beings, be better than a universe comprising sin and its miseries? 
Let us see a demonstration to the contrary, founded on the nature 
and tendencies of holiness and sin. But Dr. W. immediately adds, 
“This is a mysterious subject ;—I cannot but feel that my best 
views of the eternal God are exceedingly obscure,” etc.—“QOh ! 
come the blessed day, when the light of the knowledge of the glory 
of God, shall shine more clearly in our hearts!” p. 87. Wecan- 
not doubt the obscurity of Dr. Woods views of his Maker’s glory, 
while he regards Him as preferring sin to holiness in its stead ; 
nor can we deem it strange, that the perplexities of a pious mind in 
such a case, should prompt the fervent supplication for greater light. 

Evasion 12. Dr. Taylor inquired, “If sin be the necessary 
means of the greatest good, who can reasonably regard the com- 
mission of it, with sorrow or even regret?” Dr. W. answers, “I 
should think it sufficient to refer any one, who should put such a 
question, to the law written on his heart.” p. 89. We have no 
doubt that an enlightened conscience, guided by the law.of God, 
would triumph over the philosophy of Dr. W. But to the real 
question,—suppose the sinner’s conscience to be formed and guid- 
ed on Dr. W.’s principles; what would such a conscience decide? 
Suppose the sinner to believe fully and without one misgiving thought, 
that sin is the necessary means of the greatest good—preferred on 
the whole by his Maker to holiness in its stead—and that the great- 
est good of the universe, and the highest glory of God would be 
defeated without sin, as the indispensable means of both, would 
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the sinner’s heart break in view of his conduct? Ought he to mourn, 
that he had done the best thing, he could do—even the very thing 
which God himself preferred he should do? We do not overstate 
this point. For here in spite of all Dr. Woods’ attempts, to exhibit 
sin as wholly evil inits tendency, and therefore a cause for sorrow, 
his real view of it comes out. Speaking of ‘the crucifixion of 
Christ,” the wicked act of his murderers, he says, ‘* being undoubt- 
edly calculated for the greatest good of the universe,” etc. p. 91. 
Here then is one sin, undoubtedly calculated, i. e. fitted-or adapted 
to promote the greatest good of the universe? We really hope not 
to be told, that such fitness or adaptation, does not amount to a 
good tendency, and constitute a good thing. What but ‘ grateful 
praise” is appropriate to an action, which is undoubtedly calculated 
for the greatest good of the universe? ‘ We have no language to 
express what we feel, in view’’ of such commendations of sin. “If 
by any just explanation, they can be made consistent with the word 
of God, and with the common apprehensions of enlightened chris- 
tians, we shall sincerely rejoice.” Dr. W. must have “had one 
meaning in his mind at one time, and a different one at another ; 
—a mental fluctuation certainly not impossible in uninspired men.” 

Evasion 13. Dr. Woods is pleased to class Dr. ‘Taylor with 
*‘ those who hate the truth,”’ and to hold him up ‘ as taking part with 
a Jewish caviler,’ upon whose objection an apostle ‘ put the seal of 
absurdity and blasphemy.’ He says, “ In drawing this conclusion 
from the common doctrine, do you not take part, though I trust un- 
intentionally, with the caviling objector, noticed by the apostle, Rom. 
iii.?” p. 84. Now in respect to this passage, even as it stands in 
our translation, we say, there is a previous question to be decided. 
Who is it, that says, “If the truth of God hath more abounded 
through my lie unto his glory?” Not Paul; not a word like this, 
nor to warrant this, falls from theapostle. But it is the caviler him- 
self, perverting the doctrine of the apostle, and by an addition of 
his own, falsely charging the apostle, with teaching that sin is the 
necessary means of the greatest good. If this has the apostle’s 
‘< seal of absurdity and blasphemy,” we leave Dr. W. to make the 
application. For ourselves, we scarcely know a passage in the 
bible, so fitted to make one tremble at the thought of making such 
assertions respecting sin, as Dr. W. makes. 

We shall now, in the seventh place, point out some of Dr. W.’s 
fallacious reasonings. It is worthy of particular remark, however, 
that in support of one of his main positions, viz. that ‘sin is the ne- 
cessary means of the greatest good,’ and that as such, God prefers 
it to holiness in its stead, Dr. W. has not pretended directly to rea- 
son. ‘This position, therefore, may now pass for a groundless as- 
sumption. Indeed, we cannot but feel, that for any one explicitly 
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to propound the doctrine that God prefers sin to holiness‘in its 
stead, and formally to enter on its defense, would be fatal to his 
cause. It is false philosophy, not common sense, which sanctions 
this doctrine. 

The arguments of Dr.-W. in support of the position, that God 
could have prevented all sin in a moral system, we shall now briefly 
examine, as an example of his inconclusive mode of reasoning. 

And first, he comes forward and denies that the relation of 
God to his creatures, is analogous to that which subsists betwen 
a father and his children.’ p. 32. The cases, as he maintains, dif- 
fer in two respects. ‘The one, that the father has no power to al- 
ter the propensities and circumstances of his children ; but that God 
has such a power in respect to his creatures. The other, that an 
affectionate and faithful father, does every thing he can to make his 
children virtuous and happy, but that God does not do what he can 
to make his creatures so.’ p. 33. A benevolent God does not do 
what he can, to make his creatures virtuous and happy! We think 
this positition might be safely left to answer for itself. But we 
would ask, if God can make all his accountable creatures perfectly 
holy, why does he not do it? The answer of Dr. W. is, because 
sin in some cases, is on the whole better than holiness. We then 
ask again, (if we may propose an inquiry without its being construed 
into an assertion,) why does God in his law require holiness and 
forbid sin, in every instance, and under the most awful sanctions? 
What should we think of a father, who required that of his children, 
which he knew was not for the best, and forbid that which he knew 
was for the best, under the severest penalty he could inflict? How 
can such things consist with an equitable moral government? Is it 
not an infallible principle of all righteous legislation, that the law 
should require that conduct of subjects, which is for the best? Or, 
is there nothing which can be known to be true and equitable, on 
this most momentous of all subjects? Or, is that which a world 
would pronounce injustice, insincerity and cruelty in a man, justice, 
sincerity and benevolence inGod? Are the very things, which in a 
father or any earthly ruler, would fill us with abhorrence and con- 
sternation, to be regarded in God as the true and only foundation 
of confidence and joy? We do not put these questions, intending 
that they should be understood as assertions. But we do put 
them as presenting difficulties to our minds, which we wish Dr. W. 
to clear up, before he asks us to assert, as he does, that God could 
have prevented all sin in a moral system, and that he does not pre- 
vent it, because on the whole, he prefers it to holiness in its stead. 

The next argument of Dr. W. which we notice, may be thus 
stated; ‘God has a perfect control over all the circumstances of 
his creatures; and therefore could have prevented all sin, so far as 
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its prevention can be supposed to depend on circumstances. p. 44. 
We answer, that to assert this is only begging the question, on the 
authority of human ignorance. Had God changed the cir- 
cumstances of one being who has sinned, whether by dimin- 
ishing temptation, by augmenting inducements to holiness, or 
by more powerful influences of his Spirit, then the system 
would have been changed. And who can. prove, that the con- 
sequence of this, would not have been sooner or later, a vast in- 
crease of sin in the universe. ‘Those who have sinned, certainly 
would sin in the same identical circumstances ; and God could 
not, as Dr. W. will admit, in those identical circumstances have 
prevented their sinning. He must have interposed in a manner in 
which he did not, either by his Spirit, or in some other way. And 
now, how can Dr. W. prove, that those identical circumstances, (in- 
cluding divine influence,) were not essential to the very system by 
which God could secure the greatest amount of holiness, which he 
could secure. And if he cannot prove this, how can he prove 
that God could so control the circumstances of moral beings, 
as to prevent all sin, or the present degree of it? 

Again. From the fact, that God has converted many sinners 
under peculiarly unfavorable external circumstances, Dr. Weods 
infers, that neither the nature of moral agency, nor the want of 
more powerful motives, nor both united, constitute any impossibili- 
ty, that God should convert sinners.” We do not affirm that this 
impossibility does exist. But the question is, how can Dr. Woods 
prove his assertion that it does not exist.. How can he prove that 
others, who under similar external circumstances were not convert- 
ed, could have been converted in those external circumstances. 
How can he show, that they were not so desperate in iniquity ; 
that their minds were not so perverted by ignorance and error, or 
other means, that under any additional divine influence on their 
minds, they would not have ‘ revolted more and more.’ How can 
he prove that the grace of God is truly and properly irresistible ; 
and that it will not, under some external circumstances, be certain- 
ly resisted ? 

But Dr. Woods himself denies his own principle. On page 45, 
he explicitly admits ‘that Christ said what implies, that better 
means,—that more powerful exhibitions of truth, were necessary— 
where inferior means failed.’ Why may it not be so in some oth- 
er cases? 

Another argument of Dr. Woods is, that God has converted the 
most ‘obstinate and rebellious,” and done it without encroaching 
on moral agency. p. 56. We fully believe that God never inter- 
feres with moral agency in the conversion of sinners. But that he 
has converted the most obstinate, is more than Dr. Woods knows 
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or can prove. Besides, if this be admitted, mere obstinacy, (what- 
ever may be the degree of it,) may not be the only obstacle. Ig- 
norance, error, prejudice and passion, the various forms of consti- 
tutional propensity, the influence of habit and temptation—these, 
originated and perpetuated by a thousand unseen causes and cir- 
cumstances, may present a fatal hindrance in some cases, in which 
the obstinacy of the mind, is far less than in others. If then, it should 
be said, that some further interpositions might remove or countervail 
all hindrances; we answer again, that this would change the sys- 
tem, and none can foretell the consequences. ‘‘ So that,” as But- 
ler very justly remarks, ‘*we cannot so much as guess, what would 
be the whole result of the interpositions desired. We find that in- 
terpositions would produce evil and prevent good ; and for aught 
we know, they would produce greater evil than they would pre- 
vent; and prevent greater good than they would produce,—going 
farther seems beyond the utmost reach of our faculties.” 

Dr. Woods continues his argument in his fourth letter, reasoning 
however still on the same principles. Speaking of ‘ moral agents 
before the first apostasy,’ he says; “‘ And surely he whogave them 
their holy nature, and placed them in those favorable circumstan- 
ces, could so influence that nature, and so control those circum- 
stances, that they should continue to love and obey him for the 
same reasons, as at first. It is a fact that he did, for a time pre- 
serve them from sin, without any influence derived from the exist- 
ence and punishment of sin.” p. 52, 53. We suppose that “ by 
their holy nature,” Dr. Woods means, ‘an ultimate fact ;” prior 
to all moral exercise or action; depending on ‘no personal pro- 
perty or act’ in them,*—or, in a word, holiness before holiness. 
And truly if God can cause holiness to begin in this manner, it 
were easy to suppose, that he can continue it. But if holiness 
consists in voluntary action, then the fact that God secures it in 
moral agents for a time, is no proof that he can secure its continu- 
ance forever. ‘The nature of free agency precludes such asser- 
tions respecting God, as truly as it does respecting an earthly pa- 
rent or king. Not indeed, because God has not more power than 
man ; but because it may be true, that some moral agents, (all of 
whom can sin under Any exertion of that power,) will sin. In the 
language of Butler, to say “‘ any bad result might be prevented by 
farther interpositions,” (and this is what Dr. Woods constantly as- 
serts,) would be “ talking quite at random and in the dark.” 

His fifth letter is also devoted to the same object. We scarce- 
ly however enter upon his reasoning here, before we meet with a 
concession, which, it would seem, might supersede all further dis- 
cussion. Speaking of the power of God to prevent sin, he says, 





* Vid. Remarks on Dr. Ware’s Answer, p. 28. 
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‘‘ From the moment in which God creatéd a moral world, he has 
been exerting his influence upon it in every conceivable manner, 
and in the highest degree.”” p. 56. We ask whether this ceaseless 
exertion of divine power upon a moral world, in every conceivable 
manner, and in the highest possible degree, is not aut that God 
could have done? And yet he has done it, according to Dr. Woods ; 
and he has done it, without preventing all sin, and even without 
preventing a vast amount of sin. ‘This is going far beyond Dr. 
‘Taylor or any other writer, in limiting the power of God. If this 
is an inadvertent exp~ession merely, (though we do not see how 
it can be) it.ought to make Dr. Woods truly charitable to others, 
in such matters. 

But we proceed to what he calls, ‘ direct, positive, conclusive 
proof, that God has power to convert and save any one, or any num- 
ber of those sinners, who will in fact, perish in impenitence.” p. 61. 
Now for the sake of shortening the discussion, and bringing Dr. 
Woods to the only real question at issue, we will concede the truth 
of his position. Granted then, that God can convert and save the 
whole human race ; how does this prove that he could have pre- 
vented all sin in a moral system? How would the fact that God 
could convert and save all men, under a gracious economy, prove 
that he could have kept all sin out of the world, and especially out 
of the universe, by a merely legal economy? We will, however, 
for the sake of bringing Dr. Woods to the real question, go still fur- 
ther,—we will suppose that God, if he had pleased, could have 
prevented all sin in the human race forever. But how does this 
prove that he could have kept all sin out of his tmmense moral 
kingdom? No one doubts that God can prevent some moral agents 
from sinning; but how does this prove that he could have prevent- 
ed all! How does it prove, that if he had changed the system as 
he must by other interpositions, in order to have prevented any 
from sinning whom he has not prevented, there would not have 
been as the consequence, immeasurably more sin, than will exist 
under the present system as itis? Now this is the question which 
must be answered, let all subordinate questions be answered as 
they may. ‘This is the real question, as presented by Dr. ‘Taylor, 
and in the most explicit manner. After saying of one supposition, 
** be this as it may,” (and thus showing that he did not place his re- 
liance on that,) he says, “* But the question is,—what could God 
have done to secure more holiness and less sin in a moral system ?” 
This is the task then, which devolves on Dr. Woods, viz. to prove 
that God could have kept all sin, or the present degree of sin, out 
OF A UNIVERSAL MORAL SYSTEM. 

Now we say, that this isa task which Dr. Woods cannot accom- 
plish ; and for this very obvious reason, that the nature of the case 
absolutely precludes all proof, being one which may involve a pal- 
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pable self-contradiction. It will not be denied, that free moral 
agents, can do wrong, under every possible influence to prevent it. 
The possibility of a contradiction in supposing them to be prevent- 
ed from doing wrong is, therefore, demonstrably certain. Free 
moral agents, can do wrong, under all possible preventing influence. 
Using their powers, as they may use them, they will sin; and no 
one can show that some such agents will not use their powers, as 
they may use them. But to suppose them to use their powers as 
they may use them, and yet to suppose them to be prevented from 
sinning, would be to suppose them both to sin and to be prevented 
from sinning at the same time ; which is a contradiction. 

Even Dr. Woods admits, that ‘ the bare possibility of a thing 
is no proof at all, either that it will be or will not be.” p. 50. But 
this possibility that free agents will sin, remains, (suppose what else 
you will,) so long as moral agency remains ; and how can it be 
proved that a thing will not be, when for aught that appears, it may 
be? When in view of all the facts and evidence in the case, it 
remains true, that it may be, what evidence or proof can exist, that 
it will not be? Yea, when to suppose it prevented, may involve, 
for aught that appears, a palpable self-contradiction 2? And must 
we, to honor God, affirm boldly and confidently, that he can do, 
what may involve the same contradiction, as to affirm, that he can 
cause a thing to be and not to be at the same time? Is God hon- 
ored by the assertions of mere ignorance, and by our affirming that 
to be true of Him, which may be utterly false ? 

‘“‘ Suppose,”’ says Bishop Butler, “‘a person boldly to assert, 
that the things complained of, the origin and continuance of evil, 
might easily have been prevented, by repeated interpositions, &c. 
But indeed they are mere arbitrary assertions; no man being suf- 
ficiently acquainted with the possibilities of things, to bring any 
proof of them to the lowest degree of probability. For however 
possible what is asserted may seem, yet many instances may be al- 
leged, in things much less out of our reach, of suppositions abso- 
lutely impossible, and reducible to the most palpable self-contra- 
dictions.”* Now this is precisely what Dr. ‘Taylor has affirmed, 
and what Dr. Woods’ argument denies. Has the caution of But- 
ler ever been considered a crime? 

If our preceding remarks be just, then no one can prove, that 
God could prevent all sin or the present degree of it, in a moral 
system. Any change in the present system, which (system) re- 
sults in so much sin—any change in respect to circumstances, 
kinds or modes of influence—any change, even, which might seem 
to us the most trivial, in that influence which God has determined 
on in respect to each individual subject of his government, might 





* Analogy, P.I. ¢. vii. We cannot but request the roader’s attention ic this 
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result in a vast increase of moral evil in the universe. It is to no 
purpose to say, that God can do all his pleasure ; for if there are 
creatures who, as he knows beforehand, would resist all his efforts 
to prevent them from sinning, then he never chose to prevent 
them. It is to no purpose, to say that God has prevented some of 
his moral creatures from sinning ; this is no proof that some of his 
moral creatures, all of whom can resist any supposable influence, 
will not resist it. It is to no purpose to say that God is omnipo- 
tent, for who knows that omnipotence can accomplish what may 
involve a self-contradiction ? 

The following views of Dr. Dwight respecting the power of God 
over moral agents, will show how much reason Dr. Woods has to 
be confident of his own orthodoxy on this point. ‘“ When it is 
said, that the agency of the Divine Spirit in renewing the heart of 
man is irresistible, it is probably said, because this agency being an 
exertion of omnipotence, is concluded of course to be irresistible 
by human power. ‘This seems not, however, to be said on solid 
grounds. ‘That the Spirit of God—will exert a regenerating agen- 
cy on the human mind, which man has not a natural power to re- 
sist, or which he could not resist if he would, is far from being sa- 
tisfactorily evident to me. Indeed I am ready to question, whether 
this very language does not lead the mind to views concerning this 
subject, which are radically erroneous.” ‘Theol. Ser. 72.* 

We have thus briefly examined the substance of Dr. W.’s rea- 
soning on the point under consideration ; and, we think, shown it 
to be wholly inconclusive. And if Dr. W. has failed here, it is ob- 
vious that his attempt is a total failure. We have two additional 
remarks to make concerning it. : 

The first is, that its entire plausibility depends on the denial of 








* In this connection, we think proper to correct a representation of Dr. 
Woods, that Dr. Taylor, contrary to his own declaration, does not agree 
with Dr, Dwight in his “ doctrinal belief.” It is then readily admitted, 
that Dr. Dwight supposed unanswerable objections to lie against the theo- 
ry, ‘* that God could not. without destroying the moral agency of crea- 
tures, prevent them from sinning.” Dr. Taylor does not affirm the con- 
trary, but simply that it may be true. But the question is this; is this the- 
ory a doctrine; is it ‘an article of doctrinal belief?’ Is it heresy, or an ap- 
proximation to heresy, to doubt on this point? In respect to the inquiry, 
‘Why did God suffer a thing so evil and distressing, as sin, .to exist ?’ 
*“ Probably,” says Dr. Dwight “ the best answer ever given to this question 
in the present world, is ** Even so, Father, for so it seemed good in thy 
sight.” Dr. Taylor has given no answer beyond this. He has not at- 
teinpted to assign the reason. He has merely called in question a common 
theory, and asked if the solution may not be elsewhere. Why then, should 
he be reproached, as if he had done something more? Why, especially 
when Dr. Woods himself is the man, who “ undertakes to go to the bot- 
tom of the subject, and to assign the specific reason,” viz. “* that sin is the 
necessary means of the greatest good?” We think, this question de- 
mands an answer from Dr. Woods. 
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the moral agency of creatures. The following passage, thougl: it 
respects the conversion of sinners, shows the fundamental princi- 
ple of all his reasoning respecting the prevention of sin in moral 
agents. ‘* God has converted other sinners; therefore he has 
power to convert these ;—just as we prove that God has power, 
when he pleases, to raise the dead, from the fact that, in various 
instances, he has done it.” Now in this mode of reasoning Dr. W. 
assumes an exact analogy in the two cases; and of course, that 
moral agents, when God exerts his power on them to prevent wrong 
moral action, as he may exert it, have no more power to act wrong, 
than dead men have to resist the power which raises them to life. 
We need not ask whether moral agency belongs to a corpse; nor 
whether Dr. W. in this mode of reasoning does not truly deny 
it, in respect to living men. 

We give this, as an illustration of what is indeed most unequivo- 
cally affirmed by Dr.W. He asserts repeatedly, that “ the power 
of God over moral agents is unlimited”—and that it is subject to 
no restrictions, by any power on their part. He even maintains, 
that moral agents, as such, in the exercise of a moral agency, are 
entirely dependent on God—* particularly as to moral character 
and moral actions.” p. 41. 

Now Dr. W. is not here speaking of that dependence of sinners 
on God for holiness, which results from their moral inability or 
perverseness of heart, but of the dependence of moral agents as 
sucH—their entire dependence on God in respect to moral action, 
both wrong and right. 

If this is not maintaining the doctrine that God is the author of 
sin in its most obnoxious form; if it is not denying that moral 
agents as such, possess natural ability to act either right or wrong ; 
if it is not annihilating moral agency and moral action, and suppo- 
sing men to be mere passive recipients, of what by a strange mis- 
nomer is called moral action, we can conceive of no mode of de- 
pendence on God, which would imply these things. ‘That a being 
should do right when he cannot but do it, or when he cannot do 
wrong, is a solecism. ‘That moral agents as such,—moral agents 
in their very nature as moral agents, should be entirely dependent 
on some ab extra agency for right and wrong moral action, is anoth- 
ersolecism. ‘To say that it must be so in the nature of things, is to 
say that God is not a free moral agent, and that he has not made, 
and cannot make, creatures in his own image. All moral exercise 
or action, is voluntary action; and all voluntary action implies 
power in the agent to the opposite voluntary action. But this Dr. 
W. denies; and on this denial, all his reasoning to prove that God 
can prevent sin in a moral system, is founded. No wonder he 
comes to such a conclusion. 

But we are surprised,—we are greatly surprised at a fact, which 
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Dr. W. seems to overlook, or to have forgotten. In 1826, Storr’s 
Biblical Theology was published in Andover at the Codman press, 
which we understand is under the sole direction of the professors, 
the treasurer of the institution, and the preceptor of Phillips’ acade- 
my. ‘The translator of this work expresses his obligations to two 
of the professors of that seminary, for the encouragement given 
him to proceed with the translation, and for the aid afforded in 
conducting it through the press. This work of Storr is an ‘* Ele- 
mentary course of Biblical Theology,” and has been, if we mis- 
take not, highly recommended and constantly referred to, by the 
professors at Andover, Dr. W. not excepted. In this work, thus 
patronized and recommended, the views presented of the subject 
now under discussion, are as follows.—‘‘ As rational free mora} 
agents are the most noble and the principal creatures in the uni- 
verse, and as freedom in rational creatures, who are not absolutely 
perfect, necessarily implies ability to sin, both the perfection of the 
best possible world, and the wisdom and goodness of God require, 
that beings should exist who are capable of sinning.” Again. ‘And 
if eveRY sinful undertaking were Aindered, and all wicked actions 
rendered impossible, by external force, the consequence would be, 
that rational free agents would lose their freedom, and with it their 
dignity and happiness. On the other hand, criminal actions which 
are actually perpetrated, may be followed by effects very different 
from what their wicked agents expected, and may advance the 
purposes of a wise God. For these reasons, God very frequently 
does not interpose, and prevent moral evil.” Vol. I. pp. sS90—2. 
It is scarcely necessary to remark, that Storr goes farther on this 
subject than Dr, ‘Taylor ; affirming absolutely, not only that free- 
dom in rational-creatures necessarily implies ability to sin—but that 
the best possible world, and the wisdom and goodness of God re- 
quire, that beings should exist who are capable of sinning,—that 
to hinder the commission of all sin by an ab extra influence, would 
destroy free agency; and that for this reason, as well as because 
God can bring good out of evil, God does not, in many cases, inter- 
pose and prevent moral evil. 

Now we do not quote these passages from Storr on the princi- 
ple, that the professors at Andover are responsible for every opinion 
contained in books, which they recommend and publish. But on 
another principle, viz. that they cannot be supposed thus to patro- 
nize a system of theology, place it in the hands of their students, 
and commend it to the ministry of the country, which in their 
opinion contains those views of God’s decrees, which are fitted to 
subvert the orthodox faith. No. ‘These gentlemen knew what 
Storr’s views of this subject were; and they never supposed, that 
by giving them character and currency in this country, they were 
attacking, directly or indirectly, ‘ the orthodox faith.’ They never 
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suspected themselves or Storr, of adopting the language and opin- 
ions of Unitarians, Pelagians and Arminians; that his work would 
have a tendency to lead their students away from the faith of their 
fathers ; that he coincided in principle with one of the chiefs of in- 
fidelity, or ‘ took part with a caviling objector, who deals in absur- 
dity and blasphemy.’ From all such things, we clear the profes- 
sors entirely. ‘That such portentous evils were involved in the 
publication of Storr, never entered their thoughts. Why then, 
are the same views, modified into mere suppositions, the cause of 
all this alarm and reproach, when the only difference in the cases 
is, that these views are published by a professor at another semina- 
ry? If to publish these views, is aiding and abetting false doctrine, 
who has done most in this cause, Dr.'Taylor, or the superintendents 
of the Codman press? 

Our second remark, is that Dr. Woods’ scheme involves a limit- 
ation of the divine power, as really, as that which he opposes. 
We are aware, that many regard the supposition as presumptuous, 
that free agents should resist, in some instances, all ‘that influence 
which God can use to secure the greatest amount of holiness in the 
universe. Butin our view, it is a question, whether it is not essen- 
tial to the honor of God to suppose, that he has done all he could 
do, to secure the universal holiness of his accountable creatures, 
and that nevertheless, some, in defiance of it all, would rebel. 
Such a supposition, we think neither violates the feelings of enlight- 
ened piety, nor the decisions of revelation. Vid. Isa. v. 4. Hos. 
vi. 4. At least, it may be asked whether it does not savor as 
strongly of presumptuous irreverence to affirm that God could have 
secured universal holiness in his moral kingdom, but would not ? 
It is easy for one to charge revolting consequences on another’s 
theory, without perceiving the far more revolting consequences of 
his own. And we ask what more revolting to every sentiment of 
piety, than to exhibit God, as being better pleased on the whole 
with sin, than with holiness in its stead? In view of the acknow- 
ledged nature and tendencies of holiness and of sin, and of the 
unqualified requirements and prohibitions of the eternal throne, 
what is more presumptuous, than to exhibit its King, as better plea- 
sed with rebellion than loyalty ; and contemplating with higher de- 
light, a universe comprising the endless guilt and woes of sin, than 
one in which the purity and joys of universal holiness should reign, 
without intermission and without end. Such is God, according to 
Dr. Woods’ scheme. 

But this is notall. Dr. Woods’ scheme limits the power of God, 
in substantially the same manner, as that which he opposes. For 
why does Dr. Woods suppose sin to exist, under the government 
of God? Because it is not in the power of God, to secure the 
greatest good without sin. God cannot secure the greatest good 
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without ‘ the necessary means.’ Sin, it is maintained,7zs this means. 
Here then, is a limitation of divine power. One scheme supposes 
that God cannot secure the greatest good in his power to secure, 
without free-agents, some of whom will sin ; the other asserts, that 
God cannot secure the greatest good, without sim as the necessary 
means of the result. But is it not as honorable to God, to suppose 
such a limitation of his power, to result from the nature of free 
agency, as to result from the useful relations of sin? We confess 
ourselves wholly unable to see, why the power of God is not lim- 
ited, if limited at all, as much in one case as in the other. Still 
more ata loss are we, to see how God is more honored by suppo- 
sing Him better pleased on the whole, with that abominable thing, 
which His soul hateth, than by the supposition, that beings who can 
sin in defiance of all possible influence to prevent, will sin. 

We are not indeed pleased with the phraseology, which our op- 
ponents oblige us to use on this subject. ‘There is strictly no pro- 
priety in speaking of a limitation of divine power, in cases which 
do, or may, involve a contradiction. But should one affirm that 
God can make a part equal to the whole, the most natural and least 
irreverent method of questioning the truth of the assertion, would 
be to say, it may be that he cannot make a part equal to the whole. 
So, we demand of our opponents, to prove that God can prevent 
all sin in a moral system ; and say, ‘ it may be that he cannot do 
it.’ If it be proper on their part to say that God cannot secure the 
greatest good without sin; or to say that he can prevent all sin in 
a moral system, when this may involve a contradiction, it is equally 
proper in similar language to doubt, or deny these positions. 

Here, too, we might ask, what possible reason can there be for 
adopting Dr. Woods’ scheme? Is there not at least as much rea- 
son to suppose, that the divine power is restricted by the nature of 
free-agency, as by the nature of sin? From the nature of the 
former, such a limitation may result; for a free-agent can sin in 
defiance of any preventing influence ; and it is, as we have seen, 
impossible to prove, a priori, that he will not sin. But do the 
known nature, tendencies, or relations of sin, furnish a particle of 
evidence, that God could not produce greater good by means of 
holiness in its stead? Whence then the reluctance to admit that 
the limitation may possibly result from free-agency, instead of 
sin? Will the perfection of God’s moral government be impaired ? 
or rather is there not a peculiar glory imparted to it, by this theory 
as it unfolds the sincerity of his commands and invitations asa law- 
giver ; and creates a peculiar responsibility on the part of his sub- 
jects, to yield a ready obedience to an intreating sovereign? Is 
the providential government of God, or the universality of his pro- 
vidential purposes obscured? ‘These extend to all events on this 
scheme, and form the same basis for submission and prayer, 
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confidence and joy under the perfect dominion of God, which ex- 
ists on the other. Are the reasons for humiliation and imgenuous 
repentance on the part of sinners less real or less apparent,—or 
rather does not this theory present the only rational foundation for 
these christian virtues, and urge to their exercise by the melting 
tenderness and solicitude of paternal love? And what too, we ask, 
is the comparative bearing of the two schemes on Atheism, Infi- 
delity, Universalism, Arminianism, etc. Which scheme is it that 
furnishes the supposed infallible principle, that an omnipotent and 
benevolent God could prevent all evil, if he would, and thus sup- 
ports the inference of one, that therefore there 1s no such God ;— 
the inference of another, that the Book which reveals so clearly 
the eternal misery of so many of his creatures, is not from Him ;— 
and the inference of a third, that this book does not and cannot 
contain such declarations ; or of a fourth, that the decrees or pur- 
poses of God, do not extend to all actual events? Whose philo- 
sophy, or rather theology is it, that furnishes the premises for these 
conclusions ? 

The objections to God’s decrees, which Dr. Woods supposes 
Dr. Taylor would find as much difficulty in answering as himself, 
seem to us to lie solely against the scheme of Dr. W. Thus, it is 
the doctrine that God decrees sin as the necessary means of good, 
which authorises the objections why then does not God eroin sin, 
on the subjects of his government ; where is his sincerity in forbid- 
ding it; and man’s fault in committing it. Exempt the doctrine 
of decrees from this appendage, which assigns this reason of the 
decree, and only suppose that another may be the reason, viz. that 
God decrees the sin rather than give up the system to which sin is 
incidental ; and his preference of holiness to sin as expressed in his 
law, becomes unqualified and absolute. ‘Thus it is shown, that when 
God commands holiness, he prefers it to sin in every instance, and 
this without the shadow of a qualification or exception. And what 
now becomes of the above objections? 

We have one thing more to say, viz. that there is no avoiding the 
admission of some impossibility in the nature of things, by which 
God is prevented from producing a greater amount of happiness 
than he does actually produce. ‘To deny such an impossibility, is 
to admit that God might produce more happiness than he does pro- 
duce; and this is to deny his benevolence. Benevolence is the 
disposition of a moral being to produce all the good in his power. 
But it were easy to picture to the imagination a universe of crea- 
tures, far superior in their capacity for happiness to the present. 
Indeed, if we assign no limits to our conceptions, if we do not ad- 
mit some impossibility in the nature of things, it might be unan- 
swerably asked, why did not God give existence to a universe of 
beings, bearing the nearest possible resemblance to himself in their 
capacity for happiness, and then o that capacity as he fills his 
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own? Why those comparatively inferior orders of beings, called 
men and augeis? Why are not all his creatures made to resemble 
himself, in the highest possible degree, both in character and bles- 
sedness? Or, at least it might be asked, supposing no impossi- 
bility still in the nature of things, why is not the amount of happi- 
ness immeasurably greater t than it is? To this question, on the 
present supposition, and in view oi the divine benevolence, no an- 
swer can be given. And this question unanswered, leaves the mo- 
ral pertection of God in doubt; or rather disproves its reality, by 
the implied admission, that God could have produced more happi- 
ness, but would not. Under the government therefore of a per- 
fect God, some limitation—some impossibility in the nature of 
things, in respect to some imaginable amount of happiness, must 
be admitted. Nor do we know of any theory or hypothesis on 
this subject, which has been devised, and which is worthy of the 
least consideration, that does not rest on the basis of some such 
impossibility. Without such an admission, there can be no solu- 
tion of the question, ‘ why is not the present a happier universe ?” 
The case is so plain,—it is so easy to imagine a better world or a 
better universe than the present, that the “mind can never rest in 
the as urance that its author is benevolent, without supposing that 
he is restricted in the production of happine ss, by some lnpossi- 
bility involving a contradiction. Here we must rest, or deny the 
benevolence of an infinite Creator. Here Dr. W. and our other 
opponents, no less than we, are obliged to rest. And the question 
between them and us, is not whether there is some impossibility 
in the nature of things, which limits omnipotence in entire consis- 
tency with the nature of this divine perfection. But the question 
is simply, where this impossibility may be supposed to lie? They 
maintain, that it lies in the nature of sin as a better means of hapr 
piness, than holiness in its stead. We maintain that it may lie in 
the nature of free agency. This is the real and only point in 
the present controversy ; and we have looked with amazement 
on the multiplicity of extraneous topies, which Dr. W. has inter- 
mingled with his discussion. 

This ieads us to say, in the last place, that these Letters abound in 
remarks which are not only irrelevant to the point at issue, but 
personal and invidious in a high degree. No one, we believe, 
expected any thing of this kind, from a man of Dr. W.’s mature 
age, and elevated station, and long experience of the evils which re- 
sult from this mode of conducting g religious discussions. Least of 
all was it to be expected ona subject so purely abstract; where 
appeals to the authority of names, or to popular feeling and preju- 
dice, have been found so hostile to the interests of truth, as to be 
utterly condemned and rejected by all candid reasoners. If, how- 
ever, Dr. W, had proved what he has said or insinuated to the in- 
jury of his opponents, the case would have been widely different. 
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But he has taken tt all for granted! He has actually taken facts 
for granted, without the slightest attempt at proof, which, if true, 
would forever destroy the character and standing of Dr. Taylor, 
with the churches of this country ! 

1. Throughout the whole of these letters, he has held out to view 
two opposing parties, Dr. ‘Taylor and his friends on the one side, 
and “the Orthodox” on the other. Thus, for example, even in 
his table of contents, he savs, ‘Opinions of the Orthodox as to 
the existence of moral evil, compared with those of Dr. Taylor.”’ 
This use of terms runs throughout the whole of these letters. To 
inake the case still more unequivocal, Dr. W. says, “* How ought 
| we (the Orthodox) to feel, when a brother who had professed to 
/ be decidedly orthodox, and has had our entire confidence, and is 
placed at the head of one of our theological schools, makes an at- 
tack on several of our anTicLes oF FAITH.” p. 98. Now if Dr. 
W. believes that this is so; if he soberly thinks that a philosophi- 
cal theory respecting the origin of evil, (and to this he has confined 
lis argument,) is the true standard of New-England orthodoxy, 
why does he not come forward and prove it? Or, if he thinks pro- 
per to denounce a christian brother, as making “an attack on seve- 
ral of our (the orthodox) articles of faith,” why does he not point 
out when this attack was made, and what those articles are? The 
charge, be it remembered, is not, that Dr. Taylor has simply made 
statements, which can be shown by fair induction to be a depar- 
ture from the faith of our churches. ‘To “ attack,” is knowingly 
and intentionally to array one’s self against the object attacked. 
And is a charge like this, involving every thing that is valuable in a 
man’s reputation and influence, to be coolly brought forward, with- 
out one attempt at proof or even specification? The charge is ut- 
terly UNFOUNDED IN Fact. ‘There is nothing to excuse or pal- 
liate such an accusation. 2 

But even if Dr. W. had taken much lower ground, if he had 2 
said that the statements in question were a virtual attack on “ seve- a 
ral of our articles of faith,” would not every principle of integrity 
and fairness have demanded, that proof should accompany so seri- 
ous an accusation? Would he not have been bound to place those 
statements by the side of the doctrines in question, and to show 
that the one must of necessity set aside the other? We say again, 
that he cannot do this, in respect to any one doctrine which marks rag 
and characterizes the orthodoxy of New-England. And while ts 
he does not even aitempt to do it, what apology can there be for ae 
thus loading a christian minister, with the most injurious charges 
and insinuations ? 

But he has gone still farther. Not content with calling in ques- 
tion the orthodoxy of Dr. Taylor, he has actually held him forth 
as identified—no one knows to what extent—with the UNITARIAN 
party. Dr. Taylor, he says, “adopts on several controverted 
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subjects, the language and the opinions which have been adopted 
by Unitarians.” p. 98. This statement is too explicit to be misur- 
derstood. It is confined not to modes of expression, but to opinion 
and belief: not to unessential topics, but to the peculiar doctrines: 
in controversy between the parties. ‘The Abbot professor of the- 
ology at Andover, has come forward to charge the Dwight profes- 
sor of theology in Yale College, with adopting the peculiar doc- 
trines of Unitarians, * on several controverted subjects,” and with 
thus renouncing —no one knows to what extent—those principles 
to which he has given his solenm written assent, as the condition 
on which he holds his present office! How was it possible for Dr. 
W. to do this, and yet address the man whom he has thus ar- 
raigned before the churclies, as an “ affectionate brother,” “a res- 
pected and beloved brother 2?” And how will it be possible for him 
to stand before the public, after bringing forward such charges, 
unless he shall make them good ? 

2. Dr. W. has followed up these general charges, by pro- 
posing to Dr. Taylor a number of specific queries, respecting his 
belief in some of the cardinal doctrines of the orthodox faith. Such 
in ries assume, of course, that no explicit statements have as yet 
been made, on these important subjects. ‘They do more: they 
declare in the most pointed terms, that as far as Dr. W.’s penetra- 
tion and powers of inference extend, Dr. T. cannot answer these 
questions to the satisfaction of the public, and yet maintain the 
principles of his sermon and note. Now if this be so, why not 
come forward and prove it at once? Why this new appeal to the 
jealousies and fears of that large portion of the orthodox pub- 
lic, who have neither time nor ability for investigations of this 
kind? Such men say, * This is a subject which we do not pro- 
fess to understand. But of one thing we are certain, that it 
would be madness in any man to commit his character before the 
public. by propounding such questions without convincing evidence 
that a satisfactory answer can never be given. Unless then we 
renounce all our confidence in Dr. W. as a man of integrity and 
sound judgment, we must believe that he has discovered danger- 
ous and even fatal errors, beneath the fair outward show of Dr. 
Taylor’s preaching and professions.” Such is the unavoidable in- 
ference in the minds of hundreds and thousands who will never 
examine for themselves, when they hear that Dr. W. has pub cly 
called on Dr. ‘Vaylor to say, whether he is not in fact a Pelagian, 
in respect to the natural state of man, conversion and free-will. 
Nor do we suppose, that any thing which Dr. 'T. can ever say, w il 
relieve the minds of multitudes from the jealousies and suspicions, 
thus instilled into them by Dr. W. ‘The tendency of such inquiries, 
under such circumstances, is to destroy all confidence in the man 
to whom they are put; and it becomes a most serious question to 
Dr. W. therefore, with what pretense or show of reason he could 
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propose these queries, when the writings of Dr. T. on these very 
subjects lay open before him. 

In respect to the natural state of man, Pelagians deny total de- 
pravity, and maintain that men are not sinners by nature, but through 
ihe force of unfavorable circumstanees, such as example, strong 
temptation, etc. Now the fundamental position of Dr. 'Taylor’s 
sermon, which gave rise to Dr. W.’s Letters, is this, “* ‘The entre 
moral depravity of mankind is By Nature.” ‘To cut off the Pela- 
gian evasion respecting ‘‘ circumstances,” he says of sin, “It is 
truly and properly ascribed to nature and Nor to circumstances.”’ 
p- 13. And to explain what the phrase, “ by nature,” means, he 
says, “ Such is their (men’s) nature that they will sin and only sin 
in ALL the appropriate circumstances of their being.” p. 13. To 
support this proposition thus explained, is the leading object of this 
sermon. And yet Dr. W. with the sermon before him, asks the 
author, ‘Do you not agree with Pelagians as to the natural state 
of men?” 

In respect to conversion, Pelagians deny all divine influence in 
the production of this change, and refer it entirely to moral suasion. 
Now Dy. Taylor, in this very sermon, argues the doctrine of total 
depravity thus :—‘* Secondly. ‘The scriptures teach the same thing, 
by asserting the universal necessity of regeneration by the Holy Spirit. 
* Except a man be born of water and of the Spirit, he cannot enter 
into the kingdom of God.” Now, I ask, how can the interposition of 
this divine Agent be necessary to produce holiness in man, if ight and 
truth and motives will do it? God send the Holy Ghost to perform 
a work, and declare the necessity of his mission for the purpose, 
when it might as well be done, were there no Holy Ghost? No, 
brethren. Without the transforming grace of this divine Agent, 
we are all dead men for eternity. It follows therefore that man is 
such a being, or has such a nature that he will sin in all circumstan- 
ces of his being, if God does not interpose to save.”” Serm. p. 18. 
The subsequent head, which is too long to quote, is employed in 
showing, in opposition to the Pelagians, “ the inefficiency of all truth 
and motives, or of all that is called moral suasion,” to produce this 
change. And yet Dr. W. asks, Are you not a Pelagian, in respect 
to the doctrine of conversion ? 

As to free-will, the Pelagian doctrine is comprehended in the 
two preceding propositions, viz. that the mind of man is by nature 
no more inclined to sin than to holiness, and that conversion is an 
act of his own choice alone, unattended by divine influence. Both 
of these statements, as we have seen, Dr. Taylor unequivocally 
rejects. 

Dr. W. asks, too, “ Do you maintain the doctrine of divine de- 
crees and divine sovereignty, in the sense in which it is commonly 
maintained by the Orthodox?” p. 105. Dr. 'T. stated in his note, 
that he “fully believes that the providential purposes and decrees of 
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God, extend to att actual events sin not excepted.” Are there 
any of the Orthodox, who believe more than this? 

Dr. W. asks, “‘ 1s your theory of moral agency the same with 
that which Edwards maintained in his treatise on the will?” p. 105. 
Dr. Taylor bas uniformly appealed in all his writings, and espe- 
cially in his treatise on the means of regeneration, to Edwards on 
the will, as exhibiting his theory of moral agency. 

Dr. W. asks, “whether the Spirit of God in regeneration, has 
a direct influence on the mind itself?” Dr. Taylor has answered 
this question, in the fourth nuinber of his treatise on regeneration, 
and stated that the influence of God on the mind is “ prrEcr.” 

And now, we ask, is it in the power of man to make more ex- 
plicit statements on these points? Why, then, has Dr. W. with these 
passages in Dr. 'Taylor’s writings open before him, proposed such 
queries? Does he mean to intimate, that no reliance can be placed 
on Dr. Taylor’s solemn declarations, as to his own belief? If 
not, why does he agitate the question, after these statements, 
whether Dr. Taylor really believes in the doctrine of man’s en- 
tire moral depravity by nature, conversion by the direct influences 
of the Holy Spirit, and the universality of the divine decrees? 
Whatever may have been Dr. W.’s motives, he has without the 
shadow of a reason, struck a direct blow at every thing that is 
valuable in the character of Dr. Taylor as a man, a minister of the 
gospel, and an instructor of youth. Nor does it extenuate the 
wrong, that this was done by inuendo, by merely asking questions, 
and leaving every man to judge for himself, and affirming nothing, 
and thus providing for a retreat. The common sentiment of man- 
kind, as well as the laws of all civilized communities, regard such 
treatment as an aggravation of the offense. 

3. Dr. W. has extended the same system of attack by surmise 
and insinuation, to the whole body of Dr. T.’s pupils, and to all 
who may agree with him in his theological opinions. ‘Thus he says, 
* They will be likely either to hold the peculiar doctrines of the 
gospel loosely, or indistinctly : or to pass over them as compara- 
tively unimportant ; or to explain and defend them merely on phi- 
losophical principles. * * * And thus they will cease to make the 
bible the only and sufficient rule of their faith; and by whatever 
name they may call themselves, or their metaphysical theories, they 
will not in the end be far from the confines of infidelity.” p. 15. 
Here, then, is a direct charge against Dr. 'T. and _ his friends, that 
their sentiments are likely to result in the utter abandonment of 
‘“‘the peculiar doctrines of the gospel,” and at last in “ infidelity.” 
The hue and cry isthus to be raised throughout the whole country 
against men, who have devoted themselves to the service of Christ, 
and the salvation of a lost world. Wherever they go, jealousy and 
suspicion are to go before them, to blast their characters, and to de- 
feat their efforts. And all this is done not by proof, but by surmise and 
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insinuation ! Now, if there is any thing in the nature of Dr. 'T.’s sen- 
timents, which tends of necessity to such results, why has not Dr. 
W. come forward and shown it by fair induction? Or if there are 
facts which justify such imputations, why are they not given in evi- 
dence? Why are the very worst impressions made on the public 
mind, at a period of great jealousy and alarm on such subjects, by 
indefinite charges and sweeping inuendos? Let Dr. W. look around 
him, in his own vicinity. Among the pupils of Dr. 'T. who are set- 
tled in the ministry, are there none who have been blessed with ex- 
tensive revivals of religion? Are there no men of the first distinc- 
tion in Massachusetts, who, while they agree with Dr. 'T. in ail the 
principles condemned by Dr. W., have devoted their lives to the 
cause of revivals, of missions, and of temperance, with unrivalled 
eloquence and effect? And are such men’s labors in the cause of 
Christ, to be arrested or circumscribed by dark surmises and wide 
spread jealousies ? Whatever may be the consequence, Dr. W. we 
say, must answer for it to the great Head of the church, when he 
places a barrier in the way of men, whose lives and Jabors are con- 
secrated to the service of God. 

Jt is well known, that some ten or fifteen years since, great 
anxiety and alarm were felt by many, respecting the course of phi- 
lological study pursued at Andover. Clergymen came into 
associations, declaring their full belief, that the professor in 
that department, had gone over to Uniterlenians. And where 
such rumors were treated a s idle tales, a very general senti- 
ment still prevailed, that the iondlonen of these studies was to dead- 
en piety, to cherish undue confidence in human learning, to open 
the flood gates of licentious criticism, and to bring down our church~ 
es to the deplorable condition of Germany in these respects. Sup- 
pose now, that under such circumstances the venerable professor 
of theology at Princeton, whois believed to have had his fears on this 
subject, had thought proper publicly to address Mr. Stuart, and to 
oppose him in direct terms to the orthodox party of this country — 
to accuse him of having attacked “several of our articles of faith,” 

‘and of adopting on controverted subjects,’ the opinions of Unita- 
rjaus. Would not all New England have been moved with indigna- 
tion, to see such weighty accusations brought forward, w iahiont | one 
particle of proof in support of the facts alleged ? 

The cases are exactly parallel. Mr. Stuart introduced more 
accurate distinctions into biblical criticism. He rejected some 
prevailing interpretations and modes of statement, which, though 
long relied on, were really useless or injurious to the cause of or- 
thodoxy. Ina few instances, Dr. Taylor has done the same. He 
has discarded the dogma, that sin consists in any thing distinct from, 
or antecedent to, moral action. He has maintained that sinners 
never truly use the means of regeneration, except at the moment 
of regeneration itself. He has called in question the theory ‘ that 
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sin is the necessary means of the greatest good,’ and demanded 
the proof of an assumption on which this theory confessedly rests. 
These are the only points on which he has been assailed. 

But if his creed be compared with that of Dr. Woods, both 
will be found to agree in their published writings, in the following 
statements. 

That there are /irce persons ia one God. 

That the efernual decrece of God extend to all events, sin not excepted. 

That a vicarious atunement was necessary, to open a way for the pardon 
of sin, and that this atonement was made by our Lord Jesus Christ. 

That men are by nature lotally depraved. 

That regeneration is never effected by moral suasion, but is dependent 
on the direct and special influences of the Holy Spirit, operating in consis- 
tency with the laws of moral agency. 

Pirat all who are thus renewed by the Spirit, were from eternity the ob- 
jeets of God's electing mercy, not on the ground of foreseen works, but 
xecording to the good picasure of his will. 

That all the elect and regenerate will persevere in holiness, through con- 
tinued divine influence, and ultimately be received to eternal life. 

In what, then, do these gentlemen differ? Solely in what may 
be called ‘the philosophy “of religion,” respecting which Dr. W. 
himself has declared, that he does not expect christians will ever 
be perfectly agreed; and even here, Dr. ‘Taylor has confined him- 
self to hypothetical statements. 

We had intended to comment on the personal incivility which 
pervades these Letters—on the manner in which Dr. W. has taken 
for granted without any attempt at proof, that Dr. Taylor has 
manitested ‘ excitement,” “ uncandidness,” and “ severity,” that 
he has been * adroit,” “ hasty,” “ confident of success,” ‘ impa- 
tient of contradiction” given to “ special pleading,” and deficient 
in ‘fairness,’ ‘‘caution,” “candor,” “forbearance,” “gentleness,” 
etc. etc. etc. But much as we regret the style of the Letters in 
this respect, which we believe is without a parallel in our churches 
during the last thirty years, it is after all a matter which chiefly 
concerns Dr. W.’s character, and we are content to leave the sub- 
ject to his own refiections, and to the judgment of an enlightened 
public. If he had proved what he has said, we should have re- 
garded very little, what terms he applied to his opponent. 

We have thus expressed our opinion of these Letters, with en- 
tire freedom, but, not, if we know our own hearts, with the least 
feeling of unkindness towards Dr. Woods. Dr. Taylor, we pre- 
sume, at his own leisure, will come before the public on this sub- 
ject. Much as we regret the misunderstanding which exists be- 
tween these gentlemen, we still believe it will be overruled for 
good; though we cannot see quite so clearly as we suppose 
some men do, on their own theories, that contention in our church- 
es is better than harmony would be in its stead. 





Ernata.—Page 465, last line, tor beauty read health. 
** 472, last line, fur less read more, 











